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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


An increasing demand for everything relating to the vegetable 
productions of India has of late years been the means of 
eliciting from various quarters much useful information, tend¬ 
ing to a more extensive acquaintance with, as well as improve¬ 
ment of, the natural resources of the country. The idea that 
a collection of ascertained facts regarding the uses of Indian 
plants is still a desideratum, led to the compilation of the 
following pages. A vast quantity of miscellaneous matter is 
scattered throughout the pages of Kheede, Ainstie, Roxburgh, 
Wallich, "Wight, Hoyle, and others who have written on the 
subject ol Indian botany; and it frequently occurred to me, 
that, were an attempt made to collect in. a single volume the 
various notices on the chief uses of plants as recorded in their 
works, it would form a somewhat useful and desirable hand¬ 
book to a knowledge of our botanical resources. Undoubtedly, 
many of the so-called uses of Indian plants are now either 
entirely obsolete', or, owing to the advancement of science and 
more extended investigations in the departments of medical 
and economical botany, have been tested and corrected by 
recent observers; while numerous doubts and errors have been 
either cleared up or exploded. 

The reports of the juries on the timber, vegetable oils, drugs, 
&c„ submitted to the Madras Exhibition in 1855, are so many 
evidences of the richness and variety in these important sec¬ 
tions of the natural products of the Indian Peninsula; and 
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urther show how well that exhibition was calculated for the 
attainment of the heist results, the development to a great 
degree of resources hitherto so little known. 

With a view to render more familiar the "knowledge of 
subjects so replete with interest and utility, I undertook the 
present compilation. I have not aimed at the production of a 
scientific work, for which 1 do not consider myself qualified ; 
hut have merely endeavoured to offer a guide to the amateur, 
especially to those sojourners and residents in India whose 
leisure hours may induce them to follow a pursuit than which 
few are more attractive or delightful. 

The short descriptions, which it is hoped are sufficient 
to identify the plants enumerated, are taken from the best 
authorities j and in tins, as in every other instance, I have 
acknowledged the sources from whence I have drawn my 
varied information. At the same time, it. will be found that 
some new facts have been adduced, drawn from personal 
observation or inquiry, especially regarding plants growing 
in Travancore. Furthermore, whenever practicable, I have 
been particular in making references to the works of Indian 
botanists; and in regard to the plants of this Presidency, no 
one could desire more sure or safe companions than Drs 
Roxburgh and Wight. 

It required, both patience and consideration to arrange much 
contradictory and useless matter, without hastily rejecting any¬ 
thing that might be of importance ; while I laboured under 
great disadvantage, from the want of access to any public 
library or collection of botanical works and treatises — for 
numerous isolated notices on botanical subjects are scattered 
in various periodicals, which would not only have assisted me 
with increased information, but have enabled me to remedy 
the many omissions and defects which, I fear, will be detected 
in these pages. When I first commenced the undertaking, I 
was little aware of the obstacles I had to encounter, and soon 
had reason to see how extremely difficult it- was to render a 
book of the kind so complete as the title would lead one 
to expect. Feeling the impossibility of gathering the facts 
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requisite for the purpose, I had the alternative of relinquish¬ 
ing- my labours at the commencement, or of collecting such 
information as 1 was able from the scanty materials at my 
disposal. 

To determine those limits which should constitute the we 
plm ultra of Indian plants was not the least difficult portion 
ot mi y labours I could not in a small volume embrace the 
varied flora of the Himalaya; yet there are some plants grow¬ 
ing in those regions, the uses of which are so important in a 
commercial point of view in this country, that I could hardly 
omit ihern,—viz., the Aconites, the Berberries, and others. I 
resolved, therefore, to make my plan so far arbitrary as to in¬ 
clude those plants of the Himalaya, Silhet, Assam, and other 
' countries bordering on Inclia, whicffi have special and acknow¬ 
ledged uses, and whose importance and commercial value are 
recognised in Hindostan and the Lower Provinces. Again, 
with respect to naturalised plants, if I determined to mention 
only those which were in point of fact indigenous to India, I 
must have omitted many which have in course of time become 
naturalised, and cannot with propriety be separated from the 
Indian flora. Of these I may mention Limom usitutissimum, 
Camlpinicc coriaria, Panicum, Jtalimm, Ipomma batatas, and 
others which have been introduced, though perhaps from 
remote' times, but, independently of position, soil, and culture, 
have sp adapted themselves to the climate as to have become 
as it were Indian plants. Not so Th’ohronia cacao,, Cam/o- 
phyllm aromatims, and others, which only thrive under certain 
conditions of soil and climate, and therefore cannot strictly 
be included in a work professing to deal almost exclusively 
with the flora of India. 

Those who have never considered the subject are little aware 
how much the appearance and habit of a plant become altered 
by the influence of its position. It requires much observation 
to speak authoritatively on the distinction in point of stature 
between many trees and shrubs. Shrubs in the low country, 
small and stunted in growth, become handsome and goodly 
trees on higher lands, and to an inexperienced eye they appear 
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o different plants. The Jatropha curcas grows to a tree 
some 15 or 20 feet on the Neilgherries, while the Datura alba 
is three or four times the size on the hills that it is on the 
plains. It is therefore with much diffidence that 1 have 
occasionally presumed to insert the height of a tree or shrub. 
The same remark may be applied to flowers and the flo wering 
seasons, especially the latter. I have seen the Lagerstrmmia 
Regina;, whose proper time of flowering is March and April, 
previous to the commencement of the rains, in blossom more 
or less all the year in gardens in Travancore. I have endea¬ 
voured to give the real or natural flowering seasons, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the chance ones, but, I am afraid, with little 
success; and it should be recollected that to aim at precision 
in such a part of the description of plants is almost hopeless, 
without that prolonged study of their local habits for which a 
lifetime would scarcely suffice. 

I gladly take tliis opportunity of recording my grateful sense 
of the assistance I received from General Cullen, British Besi- 
dent in Travancore and Cochin, who, with his usual liberality, 
permitted me free access to the valuable botanical works - in 
his library,—an advantage, the importance of which was in¬ 
valuable, and which I might in vain have sought elsewhere in 
any private collection in this country. My best acknowledg¬ 
ments are due to the Honourable Walter Elliot and Dr Hugh. 
(. leghorn, who kindly undertook the labour of revising tire work 
during its progress through the press, my distance from the 
Presidency not admitting of personal superintendence. I am 
also indebted to Surgeon Edward Balfour, of the Madras Army, 
who kindly placed at my disposal a list drawn up by him of 
the commercial products of the Presidency, with reference to 
their exports and imports, to which I have made frequent 
reference in the following pages. 

H. D. 

Tbevandbum, September 1858. 
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Twelve years have elapsed since this work was first published, 
and during that time many important advances have been 
made in the knowledge of the vegetable treasures of our Indian 
possessions. .Among the principal causes which have tended 
to develop an Inquiry in the resources of the Forests of India 
have been the several local Exhibitions, which have probably 
done more than anything else to foster and maintain an interest 
in the acquisition of all information bearing on the uses of 
plants available for domestic .or commercial purposes. At the 
same time, the attention of the local governments was called to 
the neglected state of the forests, and under the able superin¬ 
tendence of Dr Hugh Cleghorn of the Madras Medical Depart¬ 
ment, the Forest Department sprang into existence, and rapidly 
became one of the most usefully organised institutions of the 
State. The preservation of the valuable timber-trees, hitherto 
so recklessly neglected and destroyed, became at once an 
object of paramount importance, and especially, since the 
adoption of the railway system into the country, which neces¬ 
sitated the constant and unvarying svipply of timber. Side by 
side with this determination to preserve our valuable resources 
of timber and fuel, Government resolved to stimulate and en¬ 
courage the introduction of such products of foreign growth as 
appeared most capable of being turned to good account in a ' 
social and economic point of view. Chief among these was 
the Cinchona experiment, which lias been so successfully 
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ariicd out under the original designs and guidance of Mr 
Clements Markham, and which now promises the happiest 
results in producing and manufacturing, in a country where it 
is so much needed, an abundant supply of excellent quinine at 
a very reasonable cost. 

To the above important measures—Forest - Conservancy and 
the introduction of the Cinchona' plant—may be added the 
encouragement given by Government to the extension and 
opening of new tea-plantations, especially in the North-Western 
Provinces and the Assam territories. European capital is now 
being largely employed in reclaiming vast tracts of waste 
forest-land, and, at the present rate of progress, it would be 
difficult to estimate the commercial advantages which must 
accrue some years hence from the continued application of 
labour, energy, and wealth by the British capitalist to these 
plantations. 

The Author trusts that this volume may show to some 
extent what are the chief resources of India in the above 
respect, and how they may be made available with the best 
effect; and, furthermore, what advantage has hitherto been 
taken of them. A work like the present-, to be of any value, 
must keep pace with the discoveries of the day; and however 
imperfect and meagre in detail some of the articles unavoid¬ 
ably are, yet'the Author has spared no pains to render the in¬ 
formation on each subject as full and complete as the materials 
at liis disposal admitted of. 

In the present edition a wider range has been given to 
plants of foreign origin introduced and now largely cultivated 
in the country, the omission of which, inasmuch as they yearly 
become of more commercial .importance, would have been in ¬ 
excusable. Among these may be mentioned Cinchona, Tea, 
Cacao, Tobacco, the Australian Eucalyptus, and others which 
may reasonably be admitted, as they are now so extensively 
cultivated in the country. 

It would have given the Author more satisfaction'if he could 
have given a more uniform nomenclature of the native names 
of the plants described, but the subject is one of difficulty: and 
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as complete uniformity is not—at present, at least—attainable, 
it has been considered best to defer so desirable an end until 
some future time, when perhaps a better result may be 
secured. 

It only remains for the Author to record his thanks to those 
who have assisted him in the collection of materials made use 
of. Among those he would particularly mention Dr Hugh 
Cleghorn, so happily designated the ‘ Father of Forest Con¬ 
servancy in India,’ and Dr E. J. Waring, the able editor of 
the ‘ Pharmacopoeia of India/ a work replete with valuable 
information, which has frequently been laid under contribution 


in these pages. 


Monmouth, October 1872. 
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USEFUL PLANTS OF INDIA. 


(1) Abelmoschus esculeutus ( W. & A.) 7s. 0, Malvaoeas. 

.Esculent Okro. Ex-7. BIuikU, Haraturi, Mind Daic, Yemlay Ta'ai. 

Benia, Tkl. VeudalL Mal. Dlieuroos, Bang. 

Description'. —Biennial; stem herbaceous, hairy, without 
prickles; leaves on longxsh petioles, cordate, with 3-5 obtuse 
lobes, strongly toothed, scabrous on both sides, with short 
oppressed rigid hairs; pedicels very short; involucel-lekves 
-10, deciduous ; capsule pyramidal, furrowed, elongated, acu¬ 
minated ; petals pale yellow, dark crimson at the base FI. 
All the year,—- W . & A. Prod. i. 53. — Hibiscus esculeutus, 

Linn .—H longifolius, lioxb. Vi. hid. iii. 210.-- Cultivated 

in gardens. 

Medical Uses. —Valuable as an emollient and demulcent, also 
diuretic. Used in catarrh, dysuria, and other cases requiring demul¬ 
cent remedies. A depletion of the fresh immature capsules is in¬ 
haled with good effect in hoarseness and other affections of the 
throat. The dried capsule may be used when the fresh ones arc not 
procurable. Idle fresh capsules bruised, as well as the leaves, form 
good emollient poultices.—^ Phqrm. of India. Dr Gibson. 

Economic Uses. -—Though indigenous to the West Indies, this 
plant lias long been naturalised in India. The capsule known 
familiarly as the Bendi-Kai is an excellent vegetable, and much 
esteemed for imparting a mucilaginous thickening to soups. The 
young pods are often gathered green, and pickled like capers. The 
stem yields a strong, silky, pliant fibre, well suited for the manu¬ 
facture of ropes, string, gunny-bags, and paper. They ape exported 
to a slight extent as hemp, to which they bear considerable resem¬ 
blance. A bundle of them tested by Dr Roxburgh bore a weight of 


79 lb. when dry, and 95 lb. when wet. - 

Pep. Mad. mm. 

' 1 


lioxb. Moyh, Jury 
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(2) Abelmo3chus moschatus ( Moench ). Do. 

Mwsk.mallow, Enq. MusWc-bhencli, Du*. Kash.H-fepday, KatW-Kasiari, 
Lam. Kastun-benda, Tux. Ratta-Kosturi, Max. Mushok-dana, Bkm 

Description. — Stern herbaceous, hispid with spreading 
hairs, not prickly ; leaves, and long petioles, hispid with rigid 
hairs, but otherwise glabrous, unequally and coarsely toothed, 
deeply 5-7 lobed; lobes all spreading, oblong or lanceolate ; 
pedicels harshly pubescent, axillary, about as long as the 
petioles ; involucol-leaves 6-10, linear, hairy ; capsule oblong, 
acuminated, hairy; petals sulphur-coloured, dark crimson at 
the base. FI. July—September.— W. A A. Frod. 1. 53.— 
Hibiscus abelmoschus, Linn.— II. longifblius, Wilhl—Mkckc 
Mai. ii. t. 38.— W ight Icon. t. 399.——-Bengal. Peninsula. 

Medical _ Uses,—T he highly-scented seeds aio cordial end 
stomachic. When bruised, they have been given for the purpose 
of counteracting the effects of the bites of venomous reptiles, being 
applied both externally and internally. In the West Indies they 
arc first reduced to powder, and then steeped in rum, and in this 
state are administered in snalre-bites. 

Economic Uses.—-T he plant abounds in mucilage, and is used in 
b pper India to clarify sugar. The seeds are used in Arabia for 
giving a perfume to coffee, and are also used in Europe as a substi¬ 
tute for animal musk in scenting powders and pomatums. The 
stem yields a strong fibre. Dr Roxburgh cut the stems while in 
flower, and immediately steeped them in water; these broke at an 
average weight of 107 lb., both when dry and wet. Among other 
fibre-yielding plants of this family may be mentioned the A ficul- 
nous (W. & A.), the bark of which contains a large proportion of 
very strong white fibre.— -Boyle. Jury liq p. Mad. ExUb. 

(3) Abroma augustum (Linn.) id. 0. Byttnertaou®, 
Oolut-kumbnlj Bi<:no. 

Description. — - Small tree, 10-12 feet ; branches soft, 
velvety; adult leaves ovate - oblong, serrulate, under side 
lomentose, or scabrous with stellate pube* .once ; lower leaves 
roundish-cordate, 3-5 angled; calyx 5-partite ; petals five, 
with dilated claws; flowers darkish purple, drooping; wings 
of the fruit truncated at the apex, with the exterior angle 
acute; peduncles terminal, leaf-opposed. FI. Aug.—TK. & A. 
Frod. i. 05 .-— Mooch. FI. Ind. in. 156. —— Interior of the Pen¬ 
insula. 




Economic FaB8.—TMs plant, known familiarly as the “ Devil’s 
Cotton,” is a doubtful native of India, though the above locality is 
given on the authority 6f [Roxburgh. The baric yields a tough 
fibrous tissue, from which cordage is manufactured, and is considered 
a good substitute for hemp. The tree succeeds well in most parts 
of the country, and. grows quickly, yielding three or four crops 
annually fit for peeling. Dr Roxburgh called special attention to 
the plant, inasmuch as it was more easy of cultivation than Sunn 
(Crokdaria juncea), arid the average produce almost three times' 
greater. To prepare the fibres, the hark is steeped in water for 
about a week, beyond which they require no further cleaning ; and 
in this state, without any subsequent preparation, they-are one-fceiH.h 
stronger than Bunn, and not liable to become weakened through- 
exposure to wot. A cord made from these fibres bore a weight of 
f l lb., that of Bunn only 68 lb.~/far&. Moyle's Fib, Plants. 
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(4) Abrus precatorius (Unu.) M. O. Lbgtjminos^b. 


Wild or Country Liquorice, Esra. ■ Clmngclyi, Gunjy Hind. Guinclii, Ditk. 
(limdiMiiani, Kimrinuani* Tam. Giiri-ginja> Guru-veiida, Tkl, Kimiiir'kum, Mal. 
Kiuich, Gunj, B.&NO. 


ADesopjption. — Twining ; young shoots with a few ad¬ 
dressed hairs at the apex; leaves alternate, abruptly pin¬ 
nated ; leaflets 8-20 pair, linear-oval, obtuse at both ends, 
glabrous" or slightly hairy; calyx eampauulatb, obsoletely 
4-1’ob ed, upper lobe broadest; racemes axillary, pedunclecl, 
many-flowered; flowers pale purple or rose-coloured; legumes 
oblong, compressed; 4-6 seeded; seeds roundish, distinct. 

PL April. . October.— W. A A. Prod. i. 23 ii—Roxb. Flor. hid. 

iii. 258.—Glycine abrus, Lim.^Rheedc, Mai. _ vjii. t. 30, 
——Southern Peninsula. Mysore. Hindustan. Assam. 
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Mrutcai/ Uses.— The root yields an extract similar in medicinal 
properties to Liquorice, thougb somewhat bitterish. The leaves 
yiiiid even more than the root. The latter, mixed ;q> with honey, 
are applied externally to swellings; and, pulverised and chewed 
with sugar, are given to mitigate coughs. Liman states that in 
Jamaica they are used instead of ten. In Java the roots are con¬ 
sidered demulcent, and the mucilage is there combined with, some 
bitter. The seeds are occasionally employed externally in ophthalmia. 
Tim white seeds are considered to act as a poison, producing vomit¬ 
ing and convulsions, bat not unusually fatal bo man. The smallest 
fatal dose is one tolah. The expressed juice of the leaves is said to 
be useful in aphthae— Ainslu. Powell's Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses. —There are five varieties of this, creeper, with 
scarlet-, black, white, yellow, and blue seeds. The scarlet are most 
common. These, which have a jet-black spot at the top, are used 
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iggiats (is weights, each weighing almost uni¬ 
formly one grain. The goldsmiths reduce them to a fine powder, 
and in this state use them to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of manufactured ornaments. They are also used for beads and 
rosaries, whence the specific name. %he Hindoos prize them for 
necklaces and other ornaments. In Hindoos tan they are known as 
the Betti weights♦— Idndley. Aihslio. 

.v. 

(5) Abutiion Indicum (G. Don), K 0. Malvacejs. 

Country mallow, Eng. Kanglii, Hind. Kangoi, DUK. Tutti, .Perun-tutti, Taw. 
Tuitnra-benda, Kngu.benda, TnttM-chettw, Tel. Pettaka-puiti, Tntta, Uvam, 
Max,. 

Description. —Shrub, 2-3 feet; leaves cordate; somewhat 
lobed, soft, shortly tomentose, unequally toothed; calyx 3-cleft, 
without an involucei j pedicels erect, axillary, longer than the 
petioles, jointed near the flowers ; corolla spreading; capsules 
truncated ; carpels 11-20, acute, not awned, hairy; flowers 
loiigish, orange-coloured. FI, July.-—IK & A. Prod. I 56.— 
Sida Ipidica f Linn. —-S. populifolia, lam.—Wight Icon. i. 12. 

-Bengal. Southern Provinces. Common in most parts Of 

the conntry. 

Memcal Uses.—T he leaves contain a great deal of mucilage, and 
are used' in the same manner as the marsh-mallows in Europe. A 
decoction of them is used both by European and native practitioners 
as an emollient fomentation; and an infusion of the roots is given 
as a cooling drink in fevers.— Ainslie. 

Economic Uses.— -The stem yields a strongish fibre, fit for the 
manufacture of ropes. "Wight remarks that there is no character of 
any importance to separate this species from A. Adaf icvrn. Another 
species, -the A. polyandram (W. & A.), found on the Ueilgherries 
and about Nundidroog, yields a long silky fibre resembling hemp, 
also fit for making ropes; and samples of it were submitted to the 
Madras Exhibition.— Roxb. Jury Rep. Mud, Exh ib. 

(6) Acacia Arabics ( WiUd.) M. 0. LequMinosib. 

Babool, Kilcar, Hind. Kali-kikar, Dtjk. Kura-reykni, Kavu-vel, Tam. Nalln- 
tununa, Barburamu, Tuinmaehettu, Tel. Karu-velakain, Mal. Babul, Bemi. 

Description. —Tree, 30-40 feet, armed with stiptilary thorns; 
leaves bipinnatod; pine®-about five pair; leaflets 15-20 pair, 
glabrous ; peduncles aggregated, axillary or forming a raceme 
by the abortion of the leaves ; heads of flowers globose ; sta¬ 
mens distinct; legumes stalked, thicldsh, contracted on both 
sutures between the seeds; flowers small, bright yellow, 
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FI. May 1 — Oct—IF. & A. Prod, i .277.—Mimosa 
Arabiea, Lam . Roxb. FI hul. ii. 557. Cor. ii. t 149. 
-Bengal. Coromande], Deccan. 

Medical Uses..— This tree, like others of the same genus, yields 
a transparent gam, which is used as a substitute for real guru-Arabic, 
which is the produce of A. vera. The gum is procured by making 
incisions in the hark, and the bap running out hardens ih lumps of 
various sizes and .figures. It exudes principally in March and April. 
The red kind is the most efficacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma¬ 
tism, anrl mucous discharges,, and is also a useful food "in diabetes. 
The bark is used as a tonic in infusion, and a strong decoction of it 
is employed as a wash for ulcers; and finely powdered and mixed 
with Gingely op, is recommended as an external application to 
cancerous affections. It may be used as a substitute for oak-bark, 
and especially as a local astringent in special diseases. Poultices made 
of the bruised tender leaves are an. excellent astringent and stimu¬ 
lant application to ulcers attended with, sanious discharge. The. 
leaves are also used 'in mucous discharges. The pods are used in 
coughs.-— Ain&ie. Pharm. of India. Poivett’s Puny. Prod. 

Economic Uses.— -Mixed with the seeds of Sasainum, the gum is 
ah article of food with:'the natives. The seeds and pods are of great 
value, to the shepherd in the hot season, as food for his flocks when 
grass is scarce. A decoction of the bark makes a good substitute' 
for soap, and is used to a great extent for tanning leather and dyeing 
various shades of brownand, moreover, is employed in Mysore in 
the process of distilling arrack. The timber is useful for various 
purposes, such as wheels and tent-pegs, and in some districts is 
made into charcoal for gunpowder. The tree grows rapidly, and 
requires no water. There is a variety or distinct species in Candeish 
called Il mPkanta, and another in the Buglana districts which 
abounds more in gum than the common Babool, and differs from 
it in the form and colour of its legumes. Dr Balfour men tions in his 
1 Cyclopaedia ’ the A. cineraria, the rind of whose fruit, known as 
Babbak. or Nob-neb, is used as a substitute for the more expensive 
dye-stuffs, and for communicating shades of drab to cotton. It is a 
native of Senegal and the East Indiea— Rpxb. Gibson. Ainslie. 
Balfour’s Oyd. 

In Sind, the Babool is the chief yielder of lac. The* “.Coccus 
Indiea” attaches itself to the smaller and half-dried branches 
of the trees. The branches, when thoroughly punctured by 
the insect, lose all vitality, and are then cut off from the 
parent tree, and the lac gathered. Other trees, when suffering 
from drought, may yield it; but in Sind, as. a rule, it is 
only gathered from the Babool The product in its raw state 
realises about 10 to 12 rupees a maund. Fine Babool timber is 
annually sent from Sind to Bombay, for the use of the gun-carriage 
manufactory.— (Fenner’s Report to Bomb. Govt,., 1862.) "'The Babool 
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frequently been recommended as a good roadside tree. It is of 
quick growth, and would speedily form a shelter for travellers). The 
young trees would require but little care at first, and after a few 
years of pruning would often more than cover the cost of looking 
after them. Alter the cuttings begin to throw out young shoots, 

• they should he carefully pruned, two or three of the strongest near 
the top being selected as leading shoots to form the future tree. 
Lhey require water regularly in the hot and dry weather. To raise, 
the trees from seed is a slower process, but is the best and most 
natural method. The trees are more regular in their growth, and 
last thrice as long as the cuttings. The Babool is a very hard wood. 
It is used extensively all over India, but more particularly in Ben¬ 
gal. The timber is only large enough for small purposes. In Sind 
it is found to be well fitted for railway-sleepers.— (Cfeffliom’s ForeMit 
°/ India.) It has been recommended to Government that more 
attention should be paid to the despised Babool. If suitable locali¬ 
ties be enclosed, the growth of this tree is almost spontaneous, 
and most rapid ; its timber is very useful for all ordinary purposes, 
and it makes excellent firewood.— (Reif. Comm 1 '. Report to Bomb. 
Govt., Fid). 1868.) With respect to firewood, several Australian 
Acacias have been thickly sown and planted in the neighbourhood 
of Ootacamund, where fresh supplies of fuel have become so great a 
desideratum. Among these'are the A. stricta and A. moliwshnu. 
It is a curious fact that bares rarely touch the latter, whereas they 
destroy the A. stricta by hundreds. The reason is supposed to be 
that the one is more bitter than the other, the roots of the A. 

omitting a powerfully unpleasant odour. The hark of 
this latter is useful for tanning, and a tar lias been obtained, from the 
wood.— Mwjpf Morgan’s Report to Madras Govt, 1861. 

(7) Acacia Catechu (Willd.) J)o. 

... Klmir-baMl, Khan-, Kfttli-kliair, Bind. KitfthMd-Kikar, Dim. Vudalah 
Vodalivin, Tam. Podali-manu, Khadirama, Tel. Kadamm, Mal. 

Description. —Tree, 30-40 feet; branches armed with stipti- 
iary thorns, occasionally unarmed; leaves bipinnated; pinnae 
10--30 pair; leaflets numerous; young shoots, petioles, and 
peduncles more or less pubescent ; petioles sometimes armed 
below with a row of prickles ; spikes axillary, 1-4 together, 
shorter than the leaves; corolla 5-cleft; petals united; stamens 
distinct; legumes thin, flat, glabrous, 4-8 seeded ; flowers small, 
white, or pale yellow. FI June—Oct.— W. & A . Prod, i 
272.—A. Wallichiana, Ac.—Mimosa catechu, Linn. Suppl. 
Mo.d>. FI. Ind. h. 562. Cor. t. 175.—Malabar. Various 
parts of the Peninsula. Bengal. Delhi. 
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substance '.formerly known as Terra Ja- 
ponica is yielded by this tree. It is now better understood as one 
of the kinds of Catech u prepared in India.—tbo word being derived 
from cate, a tree, and chn, juice. It is extracted from the unripe pods 
and old high-coloured wood, and the mode of preparation in some 
of tire northern parts of India is minutely described by Dr Hoyle, 
The chips of tire inner wood are put into an earthen pot over the 
fire; they are then boiled, and the clean liquor is strained off; 
when of sufficient consistence it is poured into clay moulds, This 
is usually of a pale-red colour, and in quadrangular pieces. Catechu, 
has been successfully used in cases of intermittent fever in conjunc¬ 
tion with infusion of Chiretta, in doses from ten to twelve grains. 
Dr A. Ross found it very useful in scurvy, both locally applied to 
the gums, as well as on the constitution. Finely-powdered Catechu 
has also been successfully used iu ointments, mixed with other 
ingredients, in the treatment of obstinate ulcers and leprous affec¬ 
tions.—- ■Aiudie. Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.-—-C atechu is used in Berar in the process of dye¬ 
ing chintz and other cloths. It is occasionally mixed with plaster 
to increase its adhesion, and' is. also, in conjunction with certain 
oils, applied to beams, to preserve them against the white ants. The 
most celebrated Catechu is that obtained from Pegu, and this brings 
4.4 or £5 a-ton more than other astringent extracts. Catechu con¬ 
tains a greater proportion of tannin than other astringent substances, 
and it lias been found that 1.1b. of this is equal to 7 or 8 lb. of oak- 
bark for tanning purposes. The manufactured article is brought 
down in considerable quantities from Berar and Uepaul, and thence 
to Calcutta, front whence it is exported to Europe. Other kinds of 
Catechu are prepared in India, the commonest of which is that from 
the nut of the Areca palm (V. Aram Catechu). As & timber, the 
wood of the tree is less hard arid durable than that of other species 
of Acacia. Tt is. of a red colour, heavy, close-grained, and brittle. 
It polishes well, and resists the attacks of white ants. It is used for 
agricultural purposes, sugar-mills, and pestles, — Maxi. Powell's 
Pwj. Prod. 

(8) Acacia concinna (Dec.) Do. 

Sikf, Dos. Shika, Tam. Shikaya, Ter.. Chinik, Mai. Kochai, Bkhc. 

Description. —Climbing; branches irregularly angled, to- 
mentose, armed with numerous recurved prickles ; leaves bipin- 
tt&ted; pinmo 6-8 pair; leaflets numerous, linear, somewhat 
semi-hastate, mucvoriate; petioles with hooked prickles below; 
panicles terminal and axillary, with globular heads of flowers 
3-5 together in the axils of a small bract or leaf, peduncled ; 
stamens distinct; legumes large, succulent, contracted between 
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on the surface when dry ; flowers 
small, white. Fl. July—-October.— W. A. Prod. i. 277.— 
Mimosa concinna, Willd. -Bengal Assam. Mysore. 

-Economic Uses.-—A considerable trade is earned on in some parts 
of the country in the pods of this shrub, which resemble the soap- 
nut, and are used, like it, for washing the head. The Hindoos also 
use them for marking the forehead." The leaves are acid, and are 
used in cookery as a substitute for tamarinds. —Roxh. Nimpo. 

(9) Acacia Farnesiana (Willd.) .Do. 

Guh •'ba'bool, Hind, ami Bn no. Gu-kikar, Dux Piy-v<!lam, Tam. Piyi-tuinma, 
Kfimpu-tumuiii, Naga-tumma, Tin, PiveJam, Mai.. 

Description.—S hrub or small tree, armed with stipulary 
thorns; calyx 5-toothed; corolla tubular; stamens distinct; 
leaves bipinnated; pin nee 4-8 pair; leaflets linear, 10-20 pair, 
nearly glabrous; petioles and peduncles more or less pubes¬ 
cent ; legumes cylindrical, fitted with pulp and two rows of 
seeds; flowers globular, 2-3 together, each on an axillary 
peduncle, small, yellow, fragrant. Fl. Dee.---Jan.— W. & A. 
Prod. i. 272 (under V Mimosa Farnesiana, Lmn. — 
Mjti&h, Fl. Ind. if. 557.——'Bengal. Assam. Peninsula. 

Economic Uses.-— This small tree exudes a considerable quantity 
of useful gum. The wood is very hard and tough, and is much 
used for ship-knees, tent-pegs, and similar purposes. Tho flowers 
distilled yield a delicious perfume.— W. $[ A. Mooch. 

(10) Acacia ferruginea (Dec.) Do. 

Shiuiai-velvel, Tam. Vuni, Ajiasandra, Tel, 

Description. —Tree, 20-25 feet, armed with conical stipu¬ 
lary thorn’s, occasionally unarmed; leaves bipinnated, glab¬ 
rous; pinnae 3-6 pair; leaflets 10-20 pair, oblong-linear; 
spikes of flowers axillary, usually in pairs, many-flowered; 
corolla 5-cleft; stamens slightly united at the base; legumes 
flat, lanceolate, rusty-coloured, 2-6 seeded ; flowers small, pale 
yellow.— Fl. April—May.— W. & A. Prod, i 273.—Mimosa 

ferruginea, Rorb. Fl. Ind. ii. 561.-Coromandel Coast. 

Court allnm. 1ST. Cirears. 

Economic Uses.—T he bark steeped in jaggery water is distilled 
as an Intoxicating liquor. It is very astringent. A decoction of 







the same; in conjunction with, ginger and other ingredients, is fre¬ 
quently employed as an astringent wash for the teeth. The wood is 
very hard and useful.— A indie. Lindl. 

(11) Acacia lencophlsea (Willd.) Do. 

Paniclei) Acacia, Bso. Snfad-kikar, Hind. Ujtee-kikar, Dine. Vcl vol, Vel- 
veykm, Tam. Tella-tmmna, Tjsu. Vel-veylam, Mal. Suphaid-bA'bulj Hen a 

Description. —-Tree, armed with stipulary thorns; leaves 
bipiimated ; pinnce 7-12 pair ; leaflets numerous, oblong-linear, 
slightly pubescent; panicles terminal or from the upper axils; 
branches and peduncles shortly tomentose; corolla 5-cleft ; 
stamens distinct; legumes narrow, long, curved, shortly-tomen- 
tose when young; heads of flowers globose ; flowers small, 
pale yellow. FI. June-—Sept.— W. & A. Prod. i. 227. —Mimosa 
leucophlsea, lioxb. Cor. ii, 15. FI bid. ii. 58.—A. alba, 
Willd.— —Sholapore. Woods and hills on Coromandel coast. 

Economic Uses.— -The natives distil a kind of ardent spirit from 
the hark, mixed With palm-wino and sugar. A fibre is also pre¬ 
pared from the baric by maceration after four or five days' heating. 
It is used for large fishing-nets and coarse kinds of cordage, being 
tough and strong. The timber of the tree is hard and dark-coloured. 
—Lind'l. Rep. Mad. Exhib. 

(12) Acacia sundra (Dee.) Do. 

Eiirungali, Tam. Sundra, Tec. 

Description. —Tree, 20-30 feet; branches armed with re¬ 
curved' stipulary prickles, sometimes unarmed; leaves bipin- 
nated; pinnae 15-2.0 pair; leaflets numerous, small, linear; 
spikes 1-3 together, axillary, peduncled, shorter than the 
leaves, many-flowered; corolla 5 - cleft; stamens distinct; 
flowers small, yellow; legumes thin, flat, lanceolate; seeds 
few. FI July—-Aug.— W. & A. Prod. i. 273.—Mimosa sundra, 
lioxb. Cor. iii, t. 225 .—Bedd. Flor. Sylv: t. 50.——Travan- 
eore. K Circars. Bombay Presidency. Mysore. 

Economic Uses.--A resin ahnilar to that- yielded by A. Catechu 
is procured from this tree. In fact, the two species are much, alike. 
This one principally differs in being perfectly glabrous. The timber 
is close-grained, very hard and durable, very hea vy, and of a dark- 
rod colour. It is excellent for piles and sleepers; and the natives 
prefer it for posts in house-building, though, owing to the unyielding 
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nature oi the wood, it is apt to split when nails are driven into it. 
The tree is abundant, and grows to a fair size.— Wight. Bedel Flor. 
Itep. Mad. Exhib. 


(iff Acalypha fniticosa ( Forth ). K. O. Eumokbuom:. 

Biroli-]t;aved Acttlypta, Eso. Sinnie, Tam. CMrmie, Duk. Tsiimie, Tel. 

Desckiptioit.—-S hrub, pubescent, with sessile, waxy, golden- 
yellowish glands; leaves rhomb-ovate, acute at both ends, 
serrated, beneath covered and shining with golden glands; 
spikes unisexual, very shortly pedunoled, or androgynous and 
males ; males commonly shorter than the leaves, erect,'hoary; 
androgynous ones increased at the base by 1-4 female bracts; 
female spikes lax-flowered, 5-8 bracteate; female bracts 
1-flowered, exceeding the capsule; male calyx externally 
pubescent; ovary densely hairy; capsules hoary tomentose; 
seeds smooth; flowers greenish .—For oh Leser. 161.— .$%c. 
Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 822.— A. betulina, Bets.—A. ametttacea, Both. 
Fl.Ind. m. 676.--Peninsula. Mysore. 

Medical Uses.— The leaves are prescribed by the native doctors 
as a stomachic in dyspeptic- affections and cholera. They arc also 
reckoned attenuaut and alterative. The dose of the infusion is 
half a teacupful twice daily.— Ainslie. 

(14) Acalypha Indica ( Linn .) Do. 


Indian Acalypha, Em Koopa-mani, Mm 
Mukto jori, Bioko. 


Cupamani, Tam, Koopi, Due, 


I)E^OHIFTTOH—Annual, 1-2 feet; leaves ovate-cordate., ser~ 
rated, on long petioles; spikes axillary, as long as the leaves, 
male flowers uppermost, enclosed in a cup-shaped involucre 
opening on the inner side, striated, serrated; stamens 8-16; 
styles 8; capsules tricoccous, 3-eelied, 1-seeded; flowers small, 
greenish. M. April —June.— Booth. FI. Lid. iii 675.-— Wight 
Icon. t. 877.— Rhcede, x. t, 81-83.-Bengal. Peninsula. 

.Medical Uses. —The root, bruised and steeped in hot water, is 
used as a cathartic, and the leaves as a laxative, in decoction. 
Mixed with common salt, the latter are applied externally in scabies. 
A decoction of the whole plant mixed with oil is antarthritic ; and 
m ixed, with ehunam, forms a good external application in cutaneous 
diseases. A simple decoction of the loaves is gi ven in earache.-— 
(Roxb. Ainslie.) The expressed juice of the leaves is a safe and 
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certain 'emetic for children. It has'also been usefully administered 

an expectorant, and in bronchitis in. children. A cataplasm of 
the leaved'is applied as a local application to syphili tic ulcers, and as 
a means of relieving the pain attendant on the bites of .venomous 
insects.-— Fharrn. of India. 

(15) Achyranthes aspera (Linn.) N, 0. Amarantacea;. 

ClnrcbiiA, CJiikrk, Hxitj), AgitiA, IHik. Na-yimoi, Tam. Utfca-mii, Aali .Sis, 
Aj.Kt-TO;U'gaimi, Pratyak-pushpi, Tml. KataMti, Mac. Opang, M>. 

Description. —Shrub about 6 feet; branches somewhat 
dr-sided; stem erect, pubescent; leaves on short petiole?, 
obovate-rotund, abruptly attenuated at the base, pubescent • 
spikes virgate, acute, at first horizontal, afterwards refiexed ; 
flowers purplish-green ; bracts at first soft, soon becoming 
rigid and prickle-like ; capsules 5-seeded, reddish. FI. nearly 
all the year.— Roxb. FI. hid. i. 672.— Wight Icon, t 1777.— 
Rheede, x. t. 78.—A. obtusifolia, Lam. ——Bengal. Peninsula, 

v MnntciAi, Uses.— The seeds are given in hydrophobia, and in 
cases of snake-bites, as well as in ophthalmia and cutaneous diseases. 
The flowering-spikes rubbed with a little sugar are made into pills, 
and given internally to people bitten by mad dogs. The leaves 
taken fresh and rubbed to a pulp are considered a good remedy 
applied externally to the bites of scorpions. 'The ashes of the burnt 
plant mixed with conjee is. a native remedy in dropsical oases. 
Astringent and diuretic properties are assigned to this plant, and. 
Dr Cornish 1 states having employed it largely in dropsy with favour¬ 
able results. Che whole plant, when incinerated, yields a consider¬ 
able quantity of potash. These ashes, in conjunction with infusion 
of ginger, are like wise esteemed in dropsical affections. The flower¬ 
ing-spike has the repute in (Hide and other parts of India of being 
a safeguard against scorpions, which it is believed to paralyse. It 
has also been used successfully as a local application in scorpion- 
stings and in snake-bites.— Fharrn. of India. Long in Jo> n%. of 
Agri. Hart. Soc. of India, 1858, x. 81, Madras Quart. Journ. of 
Mod, So., 18.62, iv. 10.— WigiU. Aiml-ie. Hamilton. 

(16) Aconitum ferox (Wall) 1ST. 0. IfANUNdtuACEAs. 

Bustimb-bisli, Bisit, Beng, Maltoor, Hind, Bad mag, Dmc. Yasha-navi, Ta.m. 
Yasa-nabhi, Valsa-nabhi, Tel. 

Description'. —Stem erect, 2-3 feet, slightly downy above; 
tubers 2-3, blackish, white inside; branches villous; leaves' 
roundish-cordate, deeply 5-parted; lobes pinnatifid, cuneate 
at the base, hairy on the brim beneath; racemes terminal, 
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downy; flowers large, deep blue, hoary; helmet gibbous, 


semi-circular, slightly acuminated in front; cueullate petals 


slightly incurved 
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-Himalaya. 


Decu Prod. ju 64. 
Kumaon. 


-lindl. Mor. Med.. 12. 


Medical Uses. —This plant is found at high elevations in the 
Himalaya and Nepaul, sometimes at 10,000 feet above the sea,. 
I h' Wight asserts that wherever within the tropic: we meet her¬ 
baceous forms of Raimneiilaecie, we may feel assured of having 
attained an id ovation, sufficient to place ns beyond the influence of 
jungle lever. I ho root o.t this species of Aconite is highly poisonous., 
equally fatal whether taken internally or applied to wouxidfr. By 
practitioners it is used in cases of chronic rheumatism, X)r 
I^ereira found that a drop of the spirituous infusion applied to the 
tongue produced nuunhuess, which lasted eighteen hours. Its action 
appears to he similar to that of A. napellus } which is found in moun¬ 
tainous parts of Europe, 

“ Although,” says I)r Royle, “ the. acrid principle existing in most 
of the plants of the Ranunculaceous order is very volatile, yet the 
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effects attendant on the roots of the A.ferox after it lias been pre¬ 
served for ton years was remarkable, as .showing that it is more per 
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manent than lias been supposed.” In the Taleef-shireef it is directed, 
never to be given alone; but mixed with several other drugs, it is 
recommended-in a variety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent fevers, 
toothache, snake-bites, and especially in rheumatism, externally 
applied. The root is imported in considerable quantities into the 
plains, and sold at the rate of one rupee the seer.— Wattioh. Moyle. 
Hamilton's NepauL 

Dr Fleming's experiments prove that the roots are more active 
immediately after the period of flowering than at any other time, 
and that the leaves lose their power when the seeds begin to form. 
The seeds themselves are comparatively, ‘weak (Mndl. E. B .) Tho 
terms Bisk, Bikh, or Vish, merely mean poison. In Dr Playfair’s 
translation of the Taleef-shireef the names Bindia and BecMah are 
applied to poisonous medicines, undoubtedly the Aconite. 

In Dr Pereira’s experiments the effects were tried by introducing 
the extract into the jugular vein, by placing it in the cavity of the 
peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of the back, and by 
introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, 
tho effects were very similar—-viz., difficulty of breathing, weakness 
and subsequent paralysis, which generally commenced in the pos¬ 
terior extremities, vertigo, convulsions, dilatation of the pupils, and 
death apparently from, asphyxia.— Wallieh, PI Aft. Mar., i. 30. 
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(17) Acouitmn heteropbyllum (Wall) Do* 

Atis, Hum Atvika, VajjtMurki, Dine AfAvadayaxiij Tam* 

Description. — Shrub; stem obscurely angled, smooth 


Atlvasi, Tel. 
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ow, pubescent above ; tubers oblong-oval; fibres numerous, 
spreading; lower leaves long - petioled, round or sagittate- 
cordate, acuminated., 5 - ribbed or more; helmet arched, 
slightly acuminate; wings equal to the helmet in size, 
obliq uely triangular ; lower sepals lanceolate, smooth; flowers 
blue.— Boyle 111. t. 13. -Himalaya. 

Medtcai. Uses.—T he root of this species of Aconite, known by 
the name of Atees, has long been celebrated as a tonic and valuable 
febrifuge. Tt is generally sold in the bazaars as a line white powder, 
but is somewhat expensive, There is a spurious substance called by 
the same name, which ia only the root of lire Aspardgits mrmmdosm. 
'[ho true Atees is intensely bitter and slightly astringent, with 
abundant, farina, which is free from any noxious qualities. It is 
probably not so injurious a poison as the Bisk, as it is attacked by 
insects, while the other.is not. There are two kinds, one black and 
one white, both bitter and astringent, pungent and heating, aiding 
digestion, useful as tonic medicines and aphrodisiac. The present 
species is found also on the Himalaya at elevations from 9000 to 
10,000 feet.-— Boyle. A nnals of Med. Science, 1856. 

The roots are about an inch long, of an oblong-oval pointed form, 
light grey externally, white inside, and of a pure bitter taste. 

Modern experience confirms the value of Atees as an antiperiodie. 
Dr Balfour was eminently successful in many cases of fever which 
came under Ms treatment with its employment. He, howe- bitecl 
in his reports the necessity of selecting the best ' - ’* 

of inferior quality is sold in tb ' 
should be broken •m>' 
carded. 

yielding e _ _ ; ; \ h y > - -s<y ferul 

India, Indian Annals of Med. Scienct, 

v. 5- 



(18) Acorus calamus (Linn.) F. O. Oronti aokis. 

Sweet-flag, line: Bach, Hind. Vnch, Duk. Vashanbu, Tam. Vasa, Vttdaja, 
Tec. Vashanipa, Mai,. Bach; Saphed-bach, Beno. 

Description, — Perennial, semi-aquatic* ; rhizome thick, 
with long roots ; leaves erect, 2-3 feet, sword-shaped; stalk 
leaf-like, hut thicker below the spadix ; spadix a foot above 
the root, spreading, 2-3 inches long, covered with a mass of 
numerous thick-set pale-green flowers, fragrant when bruised ; 
petals six; capsules 3-eelled. FI, May— June. — Boab. Flor. 
fnd. ii. 169. —A. odoratus, Lam. — Rheede, xi. t. GO.—---.Damp 
marshy places. Malabar. 






acbocarpcs—apansonia. 


Medical Uses. — An aromatic bitter principle exists in the 
rhizomes, for which reason they are regarded as useful additions to 
tonic and purgative medicines, being much given to children in easels 
of dyspepsia, especially when attended with looseness of bowels. 
Beneficially employed also in chronic catarrh and asthmatic com¬ 
plaints. Dr Pereira has remarked that die rhizomes .might be 
substituted for more expensive apices or aromatics. The''flavour is 
greatly improved by drying. In Coiistanfcinojde they are made into 
a confection, which is considered a good stomachic, and is eaten 
during the prevalence of epidemic disease. They are supposed, 


moreover, to be an antidote for several poisons.— (Perdm. Tkomsnn. 


Aimlie.) In low fevers they are considered an excellent stimulant 
d iaphoretic, and also very serviceable in atonic and choleraic diarrhoea, 
and as a useful, external application in chronic rheumatism, the 
powdered rhizome being rubbed tip with Cashew spirit. Dr A. T. 
Thomson notices the root-stock favourably as an antiperiodic, and 
i)r Eoyle employed it successfully in intermittent fevers. It is also 
highly useful for destroying and keeping away insects.— Phimn. of 
India, ' . ' 

Economic Uses.— The leaves contain an essential oil, to which 
they owe their .-fragrance, and which in England is used by the 
perfumers, mixed with the farina of the rhizomes, in the manufac¬ 
ture of 1 1 air-powders. They are also used for tanning leather and 
perfuming various substances,— Madia. 


(} 


erocarpus fraxxnifolius ( Wight), % 0. Leguminos^.; : 

or CedAr, Bfifp. MalJay-Kono, Tajvl 

’ 'nops. often having large 

■ ; - v ' ' •• o-.'uua i-CL- ■ ' Descent; 

. 

leaflets equally pinnate, 4-6, opposite r .... 'pate '; 

racemes many-flowered ; flowers dull greenish-red; caiyS.T f ). 
corolla minutely golden-pubescent outside. —'Wight Icon. t. 

254— Bedd. Mor. Syl. t. 44.--Travaneore Mountains and 

Western G hauts. South Canara. 

Economic IJsfg.—A tree of rapid growth and worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion. The timber is flesh-coloured and light. It is much used by 
the planters at Connor and Wynaad for building purposes and fur¬ 
niture, and in Coorg is largely used for shingles. It,is known by 

Bedd. . v : 


the Burghers on the JN’eilgherries as tire Kilingi 


Adnnsonia digitata (Linn.) N. O. Bombaceie. 


Baobab or rnOnkey bread-tree, Eng. Gorak Audi, Kind. Iiatbl-Kb.atiyait, Bam- 
Khat-yan, Duk. Anai puliyamaran), Pspparap-puli, Puri-: 


Khat-yan, Duk. Anai paliyainarani, .Pappamp-irali, Puri-inarain, Tam. 

Description. —Tree of moderate height; trunk enormous, 





ADANSONIA. 


0-40 feet in circumference; leaves digitate, qulnate, glabrous, 
petroled ; leaflets elliptical, slightly acuminated; petioles and 
peduncles pubescent; calyx 5-partite, pubescent, silky inside ; 
petals 5, spreading, at length deflexed; flowers axillary, soli¬ 
tary on long pedicels; stamen tube adhering to the base of the 
petals; fruit a large oblong downy pericarp 8-10 celled, cells 
filled with farinaceous pulp; flowers large, white, with purplish 

anthers. FI. July — IV. & A. Prod. i. GO. - Naturalised in 

India. Negapatam. Madras. 

Medical Uses. —The fruit is somewhat acid, but mokes, a cool¬ 
ing and refreshing drink in levers. The acid farinaceous pulp 
surrounding the seeds is used in dysentery and diarrhoea; failing 
this, the rind of the fruit beaten into a paste and mixed with 
water may be substituted. Adamson found the fruit a'great preserva¬ 
tive against the epidemic fevers of the western coast of Africa, and 
especially beneficial in promoting perspiration, and attempering the 
heat of the'blood. In (12 uadaloupe the planters use the bark and leaves 
as a febrifuge. Among other uses in Africa, the leaves are made 
mto fomentations and poultices for rheumatic affections of the limbs 
and irritable inflammatory ulcers. Dr Hutchinson considers that the 
action of the pulp is not due to any astringent properties, but to its 
virtues as a refrigerant and diuretic. Duchagsaing (Pharm. Journ., 
1845, p. 89) proposes the bark as a substitute for quinine in low 
intermittent fevers. He prescribed it in decoction, and found it 
effectual in cases where quinine had failed.— Pharm. of India. 
Graham , Bomb. Flora. Adanmn. 

Economic Uses.—-T his tree is a native of the western coast of 
'Africa, about Senegal and Sierra Leone. It has, however, long been 
naturalised in India, and from .its many uses is deserving of a place 
among the more useful plants of this country. The largo fruit re¬ 
sembles a gourd, and contains many black seeds. In Senegal the 
negroes use the bark and leaves powderod as wo do pepper and salt. 
The fruit, supplies the natives of Africa with an excellent -soap by 
boiling the ashes with rancid palm-oil. It is in the hollowed trunks 
of these trees that tiro negroes bury their dead; and it is a remark¬ 
able. fact, that shut up in these, the bodies become perfectly dry, 
without the necessity of tho process of embalmment. Humboldt, in. 
his ‘ Aspects of Nature," remarks that the Baobab or monkey bread- 
tree is the oldest organic monument of our planet. The earliest 
description of these trees is that of Aloysius Cadamosto, a Venetian, 
m 1454, who found one growing at the mouth of tho Senegal river, 
whose.trunk in circumference was 112 feet. Adanson himself saw 
them at 29 feet in diameter and .70 feet in height, and remarks that 
ot her travellers had found trunks of 32 feet diameter. As a timber- 
tree it is quite useless, the wood being soft and spongy. Dr Hook or 



ADENANTH'ERA—AfrHATODA. 

emollient and mucilaginous in all its parts. ’ ’ Along 
the sea-coast of Guzerat the fisherman use the largo fruit as a float 
for their nets. The leaves are eaten with their food, and are con¬ 
sidered cooling, and useful in restraining excessive perspiration. M. 
Mollien, in his Travels in Africa, states that to the negroes the Baobab 
is perhaps' the most valuable of vegetables. Its leaves are needier 
leaven, its bark furnishes indestructible cordage, and a coarse thread 
used for cloth aiid ropes. Ropes made from the hark are said to be 
very strong, and there is in Bengal a saying, “As Secure as an elephant 
bound with a Baobab rope.”— Hooker, ITwmholdt. Bindley. 

(21) Adeuanthera pavonina (Linn.) hT. 0. LequmikosA:. 

Anat-kundainnnie, Tam. Band! gooroovinwi, Tll. Rtikta-chundun, Ranguna, 
Bmo. Muxijatie, Mai.. Kitchun-dooiiaj Hrra. 

Description.— Large tree, unarmed; leaves bipinnated ; 
pinnae 4-6 pair; leaflets oval obtuse, glabrous, 10-12 pair, on 
short petiolescalyx-5-toothed; petals 5 ; racemes terminal or 
from the upper axils, spike-like; legumes somewhat falcate, 
twisted, 10-12 seeded; flowers numerous, small, yellow and 
white mixed, fragrant. FI. June—Aug.— Moxl. FI. 2nd, ii, 

370.— W.&A Protl. i. 271.— RKeede, vi. t. 14.--Peninsula. 

Horthem Circars. Travancore. Bengal. 

Economic Uses.—Although this tree is. called IhdrfaBmmlm, 
which means Red Sandal, yet the real red sandal-wood is the pro- * 
duce of the Pierocurjhis Santaliim. It is to be met with in most 
forests in India. The timber is valued for its solidity. The inner 
wood of the larger specimens is of a deep-red colour, very hard and 
durable. It yields a dye which the Brahmins use after bathing for 
marking their foreheads. They procure it by merely rubbing the 
wood on a wet stone. The seeds, which are of a shining scarlet 
colour with a.circular streak in their centre, are used as weights by 
the jewellers, each of them weighing four grains. The natives in 
Travancore assert that they are poisonous if taken internally, espe¬ 
cially when in a. powdered state. A cement is made by boating them 
up with borax, and water.— pmb. AinsKe. 

(22) Adkatoda Tranquebariensis (Nees). N. 0. Aoantibaom. 

TavasM-inooniiigie, Poonakoo-pooitdoo, Tam. Piudi-komla, Tier,. 

Description. —-hrufciculose, hoary-pubescent; leaves small, 
roundish.; bracts orbioulate, retuse, bracteoles equalling the 
calyx, linear; flowers axillary, solitary, ascending on a terminal 
spike, yellowish, purple-dotted. Ft. Feb.-~ March.— Bee. Prod. 
xi 399. —Gendartissa Tranquebariensis, Nees cep. Wall. PI. As.- 






says, “the tree is 



ADHATODA—JSGLE. 


Rnr. iii. 105.-—Justici'a Tranquebariensis, Linn. —J. ’parvifolia, 
Lrvrki—Wight Icon, #. 462. - Eastern coasts of Peninsula. 

Medical Uses.- The juice of the leaves is reckoned cooling and 
aperient, and is given to children in small-pox. The bruised leaves 
are applied to blows and other external injuries.- -yl inslie. 

(23) Adhatoda Vasica (Noes). Do. 

Malabar nut, End. Adalsa, Ai'iisa, Adarsa, Hind, and Dcjk. Adaiodai, Tam, 
Adasaram, Ticl. Atalotakarn, Mal. Aruaa, Brno . 

Descihption.—S hrub, 8-10 feet; leaves opposite, lanceolate; 
corolla monopetalous,irregular; stem much branched; {lowers on 
short spikes, terminal ; flower whitish, spotted, sulphur-coloured-' 
at the throat, arid at the limb with dark purple, lines. VI. Feb. 
—April.-—Justicia Adhatoda, Linn. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 126. 

--Peninsula. Bengal. JSfepaul. 

Methcal Uses,—T he juice of tire leaves is given in a dose of two 
drains with one dram of the juice of fresh ginger as an expectorant 
iu coughs, asthma, and ague. They are bitterish and aubaromatie, 
and are administered in infusion and electuary.— (Journ. Agri. Hart. 
8oe. of India, x. 28. Ainslie). The leaves, flowers, and root, especially 
the -flowers, are considered antispasinodic, and are given in cases of 
asthma and intermittent fever. They have also been successfully 
employed in chronic bronchitis, and other pulmonary and catarrhal 
afl'oetiona when not attended with fever. — (Pharm. of India, hid. 
Annals of Med. Science, x. 156.) The leaves are given to cattle 
as medicine, and to man for rheumatism. The; fresh flowers are 
bound over the eyes in eases of ophthalmia,— (Stein arils Punj, Plants.) 
The leaves are given in conjunction with other remedies by the 
native doctors internally in decoction, as anthelmintic.— Ainslie. 
.Roxb. 

(24) iEgle marmelos (Oorr.) N. 0. Aurasttiacbas. 

Bnel or Bol tree, Eng. Bel, Siri-plvul, Hind. Vilva, Tam. Maretloo, Bitva- 
pandu, Ted. Kuvalam, Mai, Eel, Shri-plml, Bung. 

Description.— Tree, middling size, armed with sharp spines ; 
leaves pinnate; leaflets oblong or broad-lanceolate, crenulated, 
unequal, middle one petiolate lateral ones almost sessile ; 
petals 4-5, spreading; stamens distinct; style short, thick; 
flowers in panicles, axillary, on long pedicels, large, greenish 
white, fragrant; berry with a hard rind, smooth, many-celled, 
many-seeded; seeds covered with a transparent, gl utinous 
matter. FI. May.— W. tfc A. Prod. i. 96. — Roxb. Ft. Ind. ii. 

2 




iE SOU V N Oil ENE. 


579. COr. ii. 1.43.—Oratceva mawnelos, Linn 
t. i5.~-ttfm.de, iii. t. 37,——Peninsula 


Bengal. 


Medical Uses.— The fruit of this tree is somewhat like an orange. 
The cells contain, besides the seeds, a large quantity of tenacious, 
transparent gluten, which becomes hard on drying, but continues 
transparent. ' The fruit is nutritious, and occasionally employed as 
an alterative. It is very palatable ; and its aperient qualities in 
the removal of habitual costiveness have been well ascertained. The 
root, bark, and leaves are reckoned refrigerant in Malabar-. The bark 
of the root especially is given in compound decoctions in intermittent 
fevers, and the leaves made into poultices in ophthalmia. When 
dried before it is ripe tiro fruit is used in decoction in diarrhoea and 
dysentery; and when ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms 
an agreeable drink. A water distilled from the flowers is. reputed 
to be alexip ban me. A decoction of the bark of the tree is given in 
palpitation of the heart, and oi the leaves in asthma. ( Zio.ro, A wt-ha. 
BfiieMe.) According to Dr Green, a sherbet of the ripe fruit taken 
every morning proves serviceable in moderate cases of dyspepsia. 
He further adds that the unripe fruit baked for six hours is a 
powerful astringent.— (hid, Ann. Med. Sc., ii. 224.) The fullest 
accounts of the properties and uses of the Tael are given in tim papers 
by Grant and Cleghorn in 4 Indian Annals of Med. Science,’ ii. 222- 
234. 

Economic Uses. —The mucus of t he seeds is used as an excellent 
addition to mortar, especially in the construction of wells. A 
yellow dye is procured from the astringent rind of the fruit,--- ttorb. 

(25) jEschynomene aspera {Linn.) N - . 0. Leciuminosa;. 

Sliola, Tola, Hik'd. Pb oof-sola, Bjkno. Attvltiulaaa, Max,. Attoonetto, Tam. 

Description. —Perennial,floating, erect, sometimes branched; 
leaves unequally pinnated ; leaflets numerous, linear, obtuse ; 
racemes axillary, few-flowered; calyx o-eleft, 2-lipped, bibrae- 
teolate; peduncles and pedicels rough with hairs; legumes 
4-7 jointed, on long stalks, with prickly tubercles on the middle 
of each joint, margins striated, erenulated; flowers brownish 
orange. FI. June—Aug.— W. & A. Prod. i. 219. !!• ighl Icon. 

t. 299.—Hedysarum lagenarium, Booth. FI Ind. iii 365,--* 

Peninsula. Bengal. Jo. tanks and lakes. 

Economic Uses. —The pith is much used for the manufacture of 
hats, boltlo-cases, and similar articles, it being a bad conductor of 
heat. It ifl cut. from the thick stems and made up into artificial 
flowers, models of temples, and fishing - floats. The plants arc 
gathered for this purpose in April and May, being abundant in the 
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marshes in Bengal, and the borders of jheels arnl lakes between.Cal¬ 
cutta and Hurdwar.— Rcmb. 



(26) Agafchotes chirayta (Don), N. 0. Qbntianacb®. 

C'hirayit Gentian, Esa Sliayraet, Tam. Chiraeta, Ddk. and Hind. Steins- 
settoo, Tel, Kiriyatha, Mal. 

BiSCKIPtion.i—A nnual, 3 feet; stems single, round, jointed; 
branches decussated, occasionally angular at the extremities; 
■ leaves opposite, amplexicaul, lanceolate, very acute, entire, 3-5 
nerved ; flowers numerous, stalked, the whole upper part of 
the plant forming an oblong decussated panicle; calyx 4-cleft; 
petals spreading, 4-parted, divisions equal to those of the 
calyx; capsules 1-celled, 2-valved, slightly opening at the 
apex; seeds numerous; flowers yellow .—Jioxh FI. Ind. ii. 71. 
-Sep mil. Kumaon. Northern India. 

Medical Uses.— This is one of the most esteemed of Indian 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable as a tonic and febrifuge. 
The whole plant is pulled.up at the time the flowers begin to decay, 
and is thus dried for use. Its febrifugal properties arc in high esti¬ 
mation with European practitioners in India, who use it instead of 
Cinchona when the latter is not to be procured; and in most cases 
wherein Gentian is prescribed, this is recommended as a good sub¬ 
stitute. The root is the bitterest part of the plant, and the bitter 
principle is easily imparted to. water -or alcohol. According to 
Battley’s analysis of its chemical properties, “it contains a free acid, 
a hitter resinous extractive with much gum, and chlorates, with sul¬ 
phates of potass and lime. No alkaloid has been detected in it; 
what is therefore sold as a sulphate of chiraytine is well, known to 
be only the disulphate of quinia,” It is best recommended in pre¬ 
paration as an infusion or watery extract, or a tincture, but not in 
decoction ; even infusion made with warm water is denounced as 
producing violent headache. To form a cold infusion, a pint of 
water should not stand more than twenty minutes on half an ounce 
of the bruised plant. Chirayta possesses the general properties of 
bitter tonics, but has at the same time some peculiar to itself, which 
fit it well for certain forms and complications of disease. Unlike 
most other tonics, it does not constipate the bowels, but tends to 
produce a regular action of the alimentary canal, even in those sub¬ 
ject to habitual constipation. During its use the bile becomes more 
abundant and healthy in character. The tendency to excess of 
acidity in the stomach, with disengagement of flatus, is much re¬ 
strained by its use. These qualities fit it in a most peculiar degree 
for the kind of indigestion which occurs 'in gouty persons. It may, 
when necessary, be associated with alkaline preparations or with 




■Mds j the latter are generally preferable. The same remark applies 
to its employment- in the treatment of scrofula. As a remedy against 
the languor and debility which affect many persons in summer and 
autumn, nothing is equal to the cold infusion of this plant. It may 
be taken twice or even more frequently daily for a considerable time; 
then discontinued, and afterwards resumed. Children take it more 
readily than most- other bitters. It % found to bo a very efficacious 
remedy in India against intermittents, particularly when associated 
with Guilandina, Bonduc, or Caranga nuts. The debility which is 
•apt'to end in dropsy is often speedily removed by infusion of Chi- 
rayta; to which is added the tincture formed of it with orange-peel 
and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-cases lias procured for it the 
name of worm-seed plant. The extract is given with great benefit 
in some forms of diarrhoea and dysentery, particularly if combined 
with Ipecaouan, the emetic tendency of which it very markedly con¬ 
trols. In Dr Fleming’s STotes on 'Indiani Medicinal■ Plants/ as 
quoted by Wallieb, it is stated, “ The dried herb is to be met with 
in every bazaar of Hindoos tan, being a medicine in the highest re¬ 
pute with both the Hindu and European practitioners. It possesses 
all the stomachic, tonic, febrifuge, and antarthrU ic virtues which are 
ascribed to the Gentiana lutea, and in a greater degree than they 
are generally found in that root in the state in which it comes to us 
from Europe. It may therefore on every occasion bo advantageously 
substituted for it. Tho efficacy of the Chirayta, when combined 
with the Caranga nut, in caring intermittents, has been already men¬ 
tioned. For restoring the tone and activity of the moving fibre, in 
general debility, and in that kind of cachexy which is liable to ter¬ 
minate in dropsy, the Chirayta will be found one of tho most useful 
and effectual remedies which wo can employ. The parts of the plant 
that are used in medicine are the dried stalks with pieces of root 
attached. A decoction of those, or, which is better, an infusion of 
them in hot water, is the form usually administered.’’— Don in Lon ; 
and Edin,. Phil. May. Wallich, Plantai As. Rctriw. 

(27) Agati grandiflora (Desv.) N. 0. Lisguminosa:. 

Agathee, Tam. An-isay, Tsr.. Agati. Mal. Buko, Bekg. 

Description.— Tree, 30-35 feet ; leaves abruptly pinnated; 
leaflets numerous; calyx campanulate,'slightly 2-lipped; co¬ 
rolla papilionaceous, vexillum oval, oblong, keel large, falcate, 
with petals free at the base and apex; racemes axillary, 2-4 
flowered; flowers large, scarlet or white; legumes pendulous, 
very long, many-seeded,contracted between the seeds. AY.'March 
—April.— W. & A. Prod. i. 215.—AEschynomene coccinea, 
Linn. — A 5. grandiflora, lioxb. Ft. Ind. iii. 331. Bheecle, i. t 51. 
-Travancore and elsewhere in the Peninsula in gardens. 



AGAVE. 

is very bitter, arid is used as a tonic, 
and an infusion of the leaves is a useful, cathartic. Tho natives put 
the juice of the leaves in the nostrils in had fevers on the day of the 
paroxysm. The juice of the flowers is squeezed into the eyes for 
expelling dimness of vision.-— Pham, of India. 

(28) Agave Americana {Linn.) N. 0. Amaeveudaoiwb. 

Eakas-pittali, Halln sengar, BarA-kanvar, Jungli-kniivav, Hind. Bukkak-pattah, 
Duk. Aiiaik-katnuhat, Tam. RakasM-mattaln, Tel. Paimm-katrazha, Met., 
Jiuigll-ananash, Bilatipat, Beng. 

Description.— Stem very thick, scaly at the bases of the 
leaves, very fibrous ; scape erect, tapering, thick ; scales alter¬ 
nate, sublancoolate, half stem - clasping, lower ones longer, 
approximated, tipper ones more remote ; radical leaves incum¬ 
bent by turns, lanceolate, channelled, smooth, dentately spin¬ 
ous at the edge, glaucous, mucronate, stiff, 6 feet and more, 
juicy, outer ones reflexed, intermediate ones spreading, inner 
ones obvolute into a straight very acute cone ; leaf-spines 
straight, chestnut, marginal ones incurved of the same colour ; 
panicles very large, nodding, composite j peduncles recurved, 
bent inwards, decompound, many-flowered ; flowers peduncled, 
greenish-yellow .—Kunth Enum.pl v. 819.— Linn. Spec. 461. 

— Andr. Repos, t. 438. — Wight Icon, t 2024. - Naturalised 

in India. 

Medical Uses. —Tlio roots are diuretic and anti-syphilitic, and 
are brought to Europe mixed with sarsaparilla ( Lndley). Diuretic 
and alterative properties are assigned to the roots hy the Mexicans. 
A thin slice of the large fleshy leaves makes a good poultice.— 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.— The common American Aloe, although not in¬ 
digenous, is now common in every part of India. It is a native of 
•America within the tropics from the plains to elevations of 10,000 
feet, and is now naturalised in the South of Europe. It is much 
valued as a hedge plant, but its chief importance arises from the ex¬ 
cellent fibres which it yields. Not only aro these procured from tho 
leaves, but a ligneous fibre is contained iu tho root, familiarly known 
as the Pita thread. This is much used in the Madras Presidency. 
It is manufactured at a very slight expense, the mode of preparation 
being usually to cut the leaves and throw them into ponds for three 
or more days, when they aro taken out, macerated and scraped with 
a hluntish instrument. It has been found that the leaf fibres are 
liable to rot owing to a milky viscid juice contained in them. This 
defect lias, however, been considerably obviated by very hard crush¬ 
ing, or pressure between heavy cylinders, which, by getting rid of 



Medical Uses.—T he hark 
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— „—-—,--- more pliable for weaving and other 

purposes. In Calcutta, the fibres being submitted to experiments, 
were found equal to the best Russian hemp. They are much used 
for lashing hales of calico. As log-lines for ships they are found to 
be very durable, and far superior to ropes of hemp. In several ex¬ 
periments that have been made, especially by Drs Boyle and Wight, 
Aloe-fibre rope has been found to be more powerful than either coir, 
country liemp, or jute. A bundle of the Agave fibre bore 270 lb., 
that of Russian hemp only 160 lb. Dr Wight found some cord of 
it bore 362 lb. In Tinnevelly it sells from 20 to 40 rupees the cancly 
of 500 Lb., and at Madras for 7 rupees a maund. There is no 
doubt that these Aloe fibres deserve more particular notice. They 
are admirably suited for cordage, mats, ropes, &c., and the tow 
might be advantageously used in the manufacture of paper. In 
Mexico they prepare a fermented liquor from the stem by incision, 
called Pulque, and from this they distil an ardent spirit. In that 
country, too, the dried flowering-stems arc used as impenetrable 
thatch. An extract of the leaves is used to make a lather, like soap, 
and the loaves, split longitudinally, are employed to sharpen razors on, 
performing the duties of a strop owing to the particles of silica they , 
contain.— (Moyle’s Fibrous Plants. Jury Bep. Mad. Exhib. Lindley.) 
An important discovery has recently been made, that plaster impreg¬ 
nated with the juice and pulp of the Aloe leaves will save avails from 
being attacked by white ants. The experiment was made in jails, 
and other buildings where white ants abounded, and those parts 
of the buildings where the Aloe juice was mixed with the plaster were 
free from the depredations of those destructi ve insects.— Gorresp. in 
Arjri. llort. Soc. Jour., -Tune 1864. 


(29) Agave vivipara (Linn.) Do. 

Bastard Aloe, Eno. Kathalai, Tam. Peetlia fealabautha, Tec. 

Description. —Stemless; leaves ovate-oblong, acute, stiff, 
thick, recurved, spreading, pale green, hoary, prickly at the 
edges; prickles collected, very small, orange brown; scape 
branched, bulbiferous.— Linn. Spec. 461.— Kunth Emm,. pi. 
v. 822. — Ait. Km, i. 471.-North-West Provinces. 

Economic Uses.— -A good fibre, which is long in the staple, is 
procured from the loaves. The latter are allowed to rot in water for 
twenty days, and then beat on a plank, and again thoroughly washed. 
A strong and useful cordage is made from them, as well as mats and 
ropes. In South Arcot these fibres sell'at 30 rupees the candy. 
Generally they find a ready sale in this country, and pay the expense 
of manufacture.— Jury Rep: M. E. 






(30) Ailanthns excelsa (Hoash) N. 0. XisteioxYLAOR*. 


ferooinavum, Tam. Perumamm, Mai,. Peudamanoo, Tei,. 

Description.— Large tree ; leaves abruptly pinnated, tomen- 
tose when young, afterwards glabrous; leaflets 10-14 pair, 
coarsely toothed at the base.; petals 5, almost glabrous in the 
inside ; filaments glabrous, shorter than the anthers; calyx 5- 
cleft; samarie linear-oblong, 3-5, one-seeded ; panicles termi¬ 
nal*, flowers fascicled, green.' FI. Ang.— W. & A. Prod.i. 15(3. 
~~Mo;;cb. FI. IncL ii. 454. (hr. i. t 23. ——Northern. Circars. 
Coimbatore. 

MsnicA.li Uses.—T he aromatic bark is used by the natives.in dys¬ 
pepsia. Dr Wight mentions that in the Circars the bark is regarded 
as a powerful febrifuge, and as a tonic in eases of debility . — Aindie. 
Wigh t III I. 

Economic Uses.—T he wood is light and not durable, but is used 
for catamarans and made into sword-handles and sheaths for spears 
in Western India.— lioxb. 

(ill) Ailanthus Malabarica (Deo.) Do. 

Peroomarum, Max.. Perumanm, Tex,. 

DiiSCi:iPTn>N.—Tree, leaves abruptly pinnated; leaflets quite 
entire, ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided, oblique at the base; 
panicles large, terminal; peduncles and calyx pubescent; 

• petals glabrous, obovate, much longer than the calyx ; sa,inarm 
oval, oblong, obtuse at both ends.— Wight Icon. t. 1604.— W. 

A. Prod. i. 150.— lihmU, vi. 1. 15.--Travancore. Malabar. 

/Medical Uses. .-The hark, has a pleasant and slightly hitter 

taste, and is given in eases of dyspepsia, and moreover considered a 
valuable tonic and febrifuge. It yields a fragrant resinous juice 
known as Mutiee-pal, which, was first noticed bv Buchanan, who 
found the tree in the Annamullay forests. The resin reduced to 
powder mixed with milk and strained is given in small doses in 
dysentery, and also in bronchitis, and reputed to be an excellent 
remedy, owing chiefly to the balsamic properties of the resin. The 
fruit triturated with mango and mixed with rice is reckoned useful 
in cases of ophthalmia. Wight states that the hark is rough and 
very thick, studded with bright garnet-looking grains apparently of a 
resinous nature, which do not dissolve cither in spirit or water. 
— (Aindie. Wight. Gibson.) Mr Broughton, Quinologist to Gov¬ 
ernment, reported upon the resin as follows : “ This resin, as com- 
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Tuonly met with, is dark brown or grey in colour, is plastic, opaque, 
and has an agreeable smell. It contains much impurity. The pure 
resin is very soft, having,the consistence of thick treacle ; and this 
is doubtless the reason why it is always mixed with fragments of 
wood and earth, which make it more easy to handle. The sample 
which 1 examined contained but 77 per cent of resin, the .remainder 
being adulterations. Alcohol readily dissolves the resin, and on 
evaporation leaves it as a very viscous, transparent, light-blown, 
semi-liquid, which does not solidify by many days’ exposure to a 
steam heat; when burnt it gives out a fragrance, and hence it is 
sometimes used for incense. Its perfume is, however, inferior to 
that, produced by many other resins, employed in the concoction of 
the incense employed in Christian and heathen worship.. The pecu¬ 
liar consistency of the resin would enable it to substituto 'Vcunio 
turpentine for many purposes, though its price (6 rupees for 25 lb. 
ni the crude state) forbids an extensive employment.” 

(32) Alangium decapetalum (Lam.) N. IT Aiangiaoe.®- 

Saae-leaved Alanin'um, Ifto. Uingic-mariiui, Tam. Aiigolam, Max,. A kola, 
Aka&auta, Hind. Bagh-ankrcv, Bin a. 

Desobiptiou*—T ree, leaves alternate, narrow-oblong; petals 
6-10; branches occasionally spinescent; stamens twice the 
number of the petals; filaments hairy at the base ; flowers 
solitary or aggregate in the axils of the leaves, whitish yellow, 
fragrant; drupe tomentose, 1-seeded. M. April and May.-— 
W. & A. Prod. i. 325.— Ekeede, iv. t. 17.— Wight Icon. t. 194. 

—A. tomentosum, Dec. —A. hexapetalum, Iloxh. -Kooky 

places in Malabar. Coromandel. Assam. 

Medical Uses.—T he. juice of the root is reckoned anthelmintic 
and purgative. It is also employed in dropsical cases; and, pulver¬ 
ised, is a reputed antidote in snake-bites.— Roxh. 

Econo m ic Uses.— The timber is very beautiful and strong, accord¬ 
ing to Dr Wight sustaining a weight of 310 1b. 'The wood of the 
A. hexapetalum is also considered valuable. J his latter is called 
Kara-rmffblam in Malayalum, and Wooduga in Teliigu. It is a 
native of Bengal and Malabar.— Wight. 


(33) Albizzia amara {Willd.) N. 0. Leouminosao. 

Nalla-eengft, Nalla-eogoo, Narluijte, Ted. Woonja, Tam. 

Description.— Tree, unarmed; branches terete; young shoots, 
petioles, and peduncles, and under side of the leaflets clothed 
with yellowish tomehtuin ; leaves bipinnate; pinnae 8-10 pair, 
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itli a gland on the petiole and between the last pair; leaflets 
20-30 pair ; stipules lanceolate; peduncles solitary or aggre¬ 
gated, long and Aliform in the axils of the upper leaves*, and 
racemose from the abortion of the leaves; flowers small in 
globular heads; corolla, 5-cleft; stamens long, numerous, mom 
adelphous ; legumes flat, .thin, broadly linear, 3-6 seeded.-— 
Bedd. Flor. Spiv. i. 61. —Acacia amara, WUld. — TP. & A. Prod . 
i. 274—Mimosa amara, Roxb.~ —Mysore. Bombay. Madras 

■ 

Economic Uses.— A tolerably largo tree, with a maximum height 
of about 30 feet. The wood is 'dark brown, mottled, and very band- 
some, strong, fibrous, .stiff, close-grained, hard, and durable, superior 
to Sal and Teak in transverse 'strength and cohesive power. It is 
much used by the natives for building purposes, and in the construc¬ 
tion of carts, ploughs, and beams. It also makes excellent fuel, and 
for this purpose is extensively used for- the railways in Southern In¬ 
dia. The natives use the leaves for washing the hair. — Beddome. 



(34) Albizzia Lebbek ( Benth .) Do. 

Srrfcsa tree, Ixo. Siris, Hind. Kattuvagai, Tam. Dirisana, Tel. Velu-vake, 
Mei., Sirisi-gachli, Bbo. 

DiscitiPiTON.—Tree, 30-40 feet, unarmed; young branches 
flexuose; leaves bipinnated ; pinmn 1-4 pair ; leaflets 4-9 pair, 
obtuse, oval, glabrous, unequal; peduncles axillary, each with 
a globular head of flowers on short pedicels, 1-4 together ; 
calyx long, tubular; petals 5, united to beyond the calyx; 
stamens very long, monadelphous ; legumes flat and thin, 
remotely 8-10 -seeded; flowers small, white, fragrant. .FI. 
Aug.—Sept.—Acacia speciosa WiUd. — W. & A. Prod, i 275.— 
M. Sirissa, lioxb. FI. Ind. ii. 554. --Travancore. Coromandel. 

Medical U ses. —The .seeds are used by the natives in the treat¬ 
ment of piles, an 1 as an astringent in diarrhoea. The flowers are 
employed' in the cure of boils, eruptions, and swellings, and act as 
antidotes to poisons. The leaves are useful in ophthalmia, and the 
powdered bark in ulcers, and especially in snake-wounds. The oil 
extracted from, the seeds is given in cases of white leprosy.— Powelds 
Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses.-— A considerable quantity of gum is yielded by 
this tree, valuable for many ordinary, purposes. The timber is very 
durable, hard, and close-grained, and-is employed for furniture. It 
is of a light colour, and is well adapted for picture-frames and 
similar work. In Northern India it is considered unlucky to 
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employ the timber in house-building.— (Roxb. Rep. Mad. Exit ib,) 
It is a frequent tree by roadsides, and has a large and umbrageous 
.head, The tree is pollarded, and the cuttings used as firewood. It 
is now extensively planted on the Ganges Canal. It is of rapid 
growth, and flourishes in almost any soil. The leaves afford good 
fodder lor cattle.— Bomb. Govt. Rep., 1863. 

(fj Albizzia odoratiBsima( w M& ) Do. 

Karintliakara, Mal. Krirrochwlgay Tam. Shhidug^ Tel* 

Description.— Tree, 30-40 feet, unarmed ; leaves Mpinnated; 
pinnm 3-4 pair; leaflets 10-40 pair, narrow, oval, oblique,glabrous, 
pale on the under side ; panicles terminal and axillary, the ulti¬ 
mate divisions eymose, or somewhat umbellate; heads of flowers 
small, globose; stamens monadelplious; legume flat, thin, thiefc- 
margined, about 10-seeded; flowers pale yellow, very fragrant. 
FI. May—June.—Acacia, odoratissima, WiUd .— W. & A. Prod 
i '275.-—A. lOmatocarpa, 'Dec'. —Mimosa odoratissima, Roxb. 

FI. I-nd. ii, 54G. Cor. ii. t. 120. — Rkcedc, vi. t. 5. - Malabar 

and Coromandel. Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses.— The timber of this large and handsome tree is 
particularly hard and strong, and is well suited for naves and fellies 
of wheels. The tree is very abundant, and grows in almost any 
soil. It is one of the most valuable jungle timbers,-— (Roxb. Jury 
Rep. Mad. ExJdh.) It attains a large size at Vellore, Arcpt, and in 
the Carnatic generally^ and in the ghauts running towards Salem. 
The tree grows rapidly, and the wood is hard, heavy, and dark- 
eoloural. It is excellent for all purposes requiring strength and 
durability, and should be planted where required to remain.— Best’n 
Rep. to Bomb. Govt., 1863. 

(36) Albizzia stipulata (Dec.) Do. 

Koncla-ohiragu, Tel. Amlooki, Bum 

Description. —Tree, 40-50 feet,unarmed; loaves bipinnated ; 
young shoots irregularly angled; pinna; G-20 pair; petioles 
tornentose; leaflets numerous, semi-hastate, sides very un¬ 
equal; peduncles aggregated; panicles terminal and in the 
upper axils; heads of flowers globose; corolla tubular, 5-cleft; 
stamens very long, rnonadelpbous at the base ; legumes thin, 
flat, glabrous ; seeds 6-12 ; flowers white and rose-coloured. 
FI. April—June.—Acacia stipulata, (Dec. — W. & A. Prod. i. 

274.—Mi stipulacea, Roxb. FI. Xnd. ii. 549.-Travancore. 

Coprtallum. 
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This is one of the largest trees of the genus. 
The timber is close-grained and strong, rendering It valuable fef 
furniture and other purposes. It is a native of the mountains north 
of Bengal, hut it is to be met with in most parts of the Peninsula. 

-Roxb, 

(37) Aleurites triloba (Ford.) N. 0. EueetoiwuceA. 

JSelgaura walnut, Eua. JungU-akhrot, Dirk. Nattu-akrotu, Tam. Natu-ukrotu, 
Ten Bangla-akrot, Bssra. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves petroled, very large, cor¬ 
date, with entire or scalloped margins, 3-5 lobed; panicles 
terminal; flowers small, white; fruit roundish, somewhat com¬ 
pressed, pointed, very hard, 2-oelled; cells 1-seeded. FI. 

ij.—J, Orah. Batch. FI. Ind. iii. 629.——Belgaum. Travan- 
core. Mysore. Northern Circars. Bengal. 

Mbmoal Uses. —An oil is extracted from the kernel of the nut, 
which is employed medicinally as a sure and mild purgative, ap¬ 
proximating nearer in its effects to castor-oil. It has neither taste 
nor smell, nor does it produce nausea, either administered pure or in 
emulsion. It has been pronounced superior to linseed oil, especially 
for purposes Connected with the arts. It is easily extracted, being 
separated from the kernel with less labour and simpler machinery 
than the oil from the Cocoa-nut, which requires great pressure.— 
Pharm. of India. O’Parke, Ann. Thercip., 117. 

• 'Economics Uses. —This is a large tree, the newly-formed parts of 
which are covered with a farinaceous substance. The natives are 
fond of the nut, which is palatable, and something like our English 
Walnut. In the Sandwich Islands they are employed for candles. 
A number of them strung upon a stick will burn for hours, giving 
a clear and steady light. The tree grows most readily from seed, 
and might he extensively cultivated. The cake after expression of 
the oil is a good food for cattle, and useful ns manure. According 
to Simmonds, “ 311 gallons of the nut yield 10 gallons of oil, which 
hears a good price in the honio market.” About 10,000 gallons are 
yearly produced in the Sandwich Islands. In Ceylon it is manu¬ 
factured, and there known as the “kekuua ” oil. It is supposed to 
be a good substitute for rape-oil.— Lindlet/. Simmonds. Comm. 
Prod. ‘ Jury Hep. M. E. • 

(38) Aloe vulgaris (Lam.) N. O. Liluce.e. 

Barbadoes Aloe, Eng. Katfcalay, Tam. 

Discriptign.—S tem short; leaves fleshy, stem-clasping, 
first spreading, then ascending, lanceolate, glaucous-green, flat, 
obovate, convex below, armed with distant reddish spines 
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perpendicular to the margin; the parenchyma slightly coloured 
, brown, and very distinct from the tough leathery cuticle; 
spike cylindrical-ovate; flowers at first erect, then spreading, 
afterwards pendulous, yellow, with the three inner segments at 
the apex somewhat orange, not longer than the stamens.— 
Lam. Ena. i. 86. Kheech, xi. t. 3.-^A. Barbadensis, Mill. 
-Common in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. —The above species of Aloe, which is properly a 
native of Greece, or, as some say, of the Cape Colony, Has long been 
naturalised in both Indies. It yields what is known as the Bar¬ 
ba,does Aloes. This substance is of a dark or reddish-brown 
colour, and has a most unpleasant odour. In quality it is 
far inferior to the real Socotrine Aloes (A. Soeotrina). As a 
drug, Aloes is reckoned extremely valuable, and its medical pro¬ 
perties are very numerous. Although aperient, yet, unlike other 
cathartics, the effect is not increased, if given in large doses, beyond 
a certain point. To persons predisposed to apoplexy it is more 
beneficial than most other purgatives. The compound decoction is 
a valuable emmenagogue, particularly when combined with prepara¬ 
tions of iron. One of the host inodes of covering the unpleasant 
taste of Aloes, when given liquid, is in the compound tincture of 
lavender. Aloes are produced by most of the varieties of these 
plants, but Dr Q’Shaughnessy remarks that the quality of the pro¬ 
duct is apparently more dependent on soil, climate, and preparation, 
than on any specific difference in the plant itself. A great deal 
depends on the mode of preparation. The usual .mode of extracting 
the substance is by making a transverse incision in the leaves, or 
cutting them off at the base, and scraping off the juice as it Hows if 
done in. the former way, and allowing it to run in a vessel placed 
fur the purpose if in the latter. Pressure is made occasionally to 
assist the flow; but, as Dr O’Shaughnessy .observes, “ by this means 
large quantities of the mucilage are forced out and mix with the 
proper bitter juice, which is proportionately deteriorated;” for it must 
bo recollected that the Aloe contains a great deal of mucilaginous 
matter, abundant towards the centre of the thick fleshy leaves. The 
Aloes after being received into a vessel are exposed to the sun or 
other heat, by which means they become inspissated. The greater 
portion of Aloes sent to England is from the Cape Colony. Of late 
years the importation of the true Soeotrina Aloes has considerably 
decreased. What is now shipped to Europe is sent usually round 
by Bombay; but Simmonds says, “ Socotrine Aloes, although long 
considered the best kind, is now below Barbculocs. Aloes in commercial 
value.” The several kinds of Aloes are the East Indian or Hepatic 
Aloes, so called from its liver colour, and said to be the produce of 
the A. Arabica ; and the Horse-Aloes, which is only used in veteri¬ 
nary medicine. This latt er product is said to he obtained by boil- 
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% the leaves that have been previously used for producing a liner 
sample. The greater part of Cape-Aloes is the produce of A. Spicata, 
which is of a yellowish colour, and has a heavy disagreeable odour. 
— (AinsUe. Lindl. Bengal Disp. Comm. Prod. Mad.) The other 
species yielding Aloes are the A. Indica, Royle (A. perfoliata, Bmb ), 
inhabiting dry sandy plains in the -North-Western Provinces* and 
the A. Idoralif ( Koenig), found on the sea-coasts of the Peninsula. 
A good kind of Aloes is procurable from the latter. The natives 
attach much value to the juice, of the leaves, which they apply 
externally in cases of ophthalmia, and especially in what are com¬ 
monly termed country sore-oyes. The mode of administering it is 
to wash, the pulp of the leaves in cold water and mix it up with a 
little burnt ahum In this state it is applied to the eyes, being 
previously wrapped in a piece of muslin cloth. An ink is prepared 
by the Mahometans from tho juice of the tiulp.— (Aintdik) it 
appears certain that, with a little care, Aloes of good quality might 
ho obtained from this source in considerable quantities, at a cost 
iai 1 less than that of the imported article. The freshly expressed 
.juice is m almost universal use as an external refrigerant application 
to all external or local inflammations.— Pharm. of India. 

(39) Alpinia galanga(£fe.) N. 0. Zingiber ace# 

Bura Kutinjan, Him and Dux. Pem-juttai, Tam. Pecida-dvmjpa-mhtratain, 
Iki* Pera-ratta, Max,. 

Description.'—P erennial; stem 6-7 feet when in flower, 
"hill leafless sheath op to the middle; leaves short-stalked, 
lanceolate, white, and somewhat callous cm the margin, smooth; 
panicles terminal, spreading, dichotomous, each division with 
from 2 to 6 pale-greenish, fragrant flowers ; calyx smooth, 
white, 1-toothed ; exterior limb of corolla of 3 nearly equal 
recurved divisions; interior one unguiculate, oval, deeply 
2-lobed, white with reddish specks; capsule size of a small 
cherry, obovate, smooth, deep orange-red, 3-celled; seed 1, 
much compressed, deep chestnut eolqur, a little wrinkled, 
arillate, except at the apex. FI. April—May.— -Iloxb. FI. 2nd. 

i. 59.---Maranta galanga, Linn.- -South Concau. Chittagong. 

Travancore. 

MiiiDrcAL Uses.-—T he tubers, which are faintly aromatic, pungent, 
and somewhat bitter, are the larger galangal of the shops, and are 
used as a substitute for ginger. They are given in infusion in 
fevers, rheumatism, and catarrhal affections. The galangal root, is 
much used in China, and is one of the articles of commerce, realising 
in London 12s. to 16s. per cwt. It has an aromatic pungent taste ; 
the outside is of a reddish-brown ; internally it is reddish-white-. 
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inferior sort of gahmgal is got from A. Allwjhaa (Rosooo), the 
root of which is considerably aromatic. Of this latter species 
Itheedo says, that the juice of the root is applied externally in gout., 
and is also Used internally. Tho root itself macerated and mixed 
with wine is a good external application for pains in the limbs; and, 
pulverised, is administered in colic. Tt is the Mala lnsehik/m of 
Rheede.— (Aimlie. Simmonds ; Rhsede.) Tho A. KhtiHnjan , a 
variety of the A. Chineimts, is found growing in several gardens at 
Madras; and its rhizome, when dried, resembles that of the lesser 
gakngal. It is supposed to be a distinct species by some, though 
closely approximating the A. (Mcarata. It is stimulant, carmina¬ 
tive, stomachic, and expectorant. It is useful in all diseases where 
ginger is used, and also in most nervous disorders. It has also proved 
useful in incontinence of urine.— Sirppl. to Pharm. of India. 


(40) Alstonia scholaris ( R . Br .) IN. 0. Apocynice/c. 

Ezhilaip-palai, Tam. Btlakulapala, Pala-garitda, Edakula-ariti, Edakula-pomia, 
Tel. Pair, Mukkan-pata, Mao. Ohhatin, Beno. 

Description. — Tree, 50 feet.; leaves 5-7-in a whorl, obovate- 
oblong, obtuse, veins ribbed, approximating the margin; calyx 
5~parted; corolla salver-shaped, with roundish segments; 
cymes on short peduncles; limb of corolla a little bearded; 
flowers greenish white, follicles very long, slender. FI. Nov.— 
Dec..— llheccle, i. t. 45. — Wight Icon. t. 422.-~Echites scholaris, 
Linn. —■—Travaneoro. Coromandel. Assam. 

Medical Uses. —The wood is bitter to the taste, and the bark is 
a powerful tonic, much used by the natives in bowel complaints. It 
is astringent, anthelmintic, and anti-periodic. It lias proved a 
valuable remedy in chronic diarrhoea and the advanced stages of 
dysentery, and also effectual in restoring the tone of the stomach 
after debilitating fevers.— Pharm. of India. (Mbsm in Pharm. 
Journal , xii. 422. 

.Economic Uses.—This tree has obtained the trivial name Scholaris 
from the fact of its planks being used as school-boards, on which 
children trace their letters, as in the Lancastrian system. The chil¬ 
dren assemble half-naked under the shade of the Cocoa palm, place 
themselves on rows on the ground, and trace out on the sand with 
the forefinger of the right, hand tho elements of their alphabet, and 
then smooth it with their loft when they wish to trace out other 
characters. This method of teaching writing was introduced, into 
India 200 b.c., according to Megasthenes, and still continues to l>e 
practised. The wood is white and close-grained. In Assam it is 
much prized for beams and light work, such as boxes, trunks, and 
scabbards. The whole tree abounds in milky juice.— Nimmo. Road. 
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(41) Amarantus frumentaceus (Buck.) . K 0. Amarantaoeu:. 

Pooiig-kirai, Tam - . 

Description, —Stein herbaceous.,, erect; leaves long-petioled, 
broad-lanceolate, acute; panicles .terminal, erect; sepals subu¬ 
late, acute; stamens- five; -stigmas'threeseed- subcompressed, 
smooth; utricles-wrinkle^. Dec. Prod xiii. s. 2, p. 265.— 

Roach. Flor. hid. iii. 699.— Wight Icon. t. 720.-Mysorp. 

Coimbatore. 

Economic Ijses,—T his plant is extensively cultivated, in the 
Coimbatore district, chiefly for the flour of its seeds, Avliich is a great 
article of diet among the natives. Besides the above, there are 
several other species of Amaranths used as vegetables by the natives, 
such as the A. polygonoides (Koxb.), considered very wholesome, 
especially for convalescents ; the A. olermem (Linn.), "of which the 
several varieties are cultivated for diet, especially the Var. gigunteus, 
which is about 4 to 8 feet high, and Avith. a thick succulent stem, 
which is eaten as a substitute for asparagus. — Roxb . AirnUe, 

(42) Ainarantus spinosus (Linn.) Do. 

Kanto-mat, Due. Mullult-kirai, Tam. Mundla-tota-kura, Nalla-doggali, Tim 
MuUaii-cliira, Mai.. Kanta-mari, Beng. 

Description. —Erect, 1-3 feet, somewhat striated, glabrous, 
reddish; leaves long-petioled, rhomb-ovate, or lanceolate- 
oblong, with two spines in the axils; panicles sparingly 
branched; spikes erect, cylindric, acute, terminal ones long, 
stiffish, lateral ones middle-sized; flowers dense, green; utricles 
2-3 cleft- at the top, somewhat wrinkled; bracts unequal, 
bearded; seed lenticular, polished, black.— Dec. Prod. xiii. s. 
2, p, 260 .—Roach Flor. hid, iii. 611.— Wight Icon. t. 513.— 
Humph. A mb. v. t. 83, fig. 1.-Peninsula. Bengal. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. —Emollient poultices are made of the. bruised 
leaves. In the 'Mauritius a decoction of the leaves and root is ad¬ 
ministered internallyas diuretic.— (Bouton,Med. PI, of (he Mauritius.) 
The A. eampostris (Willd.) is considered demulcent, and is given in 
decoction in cases of strangury— (Ainsliti). The A. polygamiat 
(Linn.) is used in bilious disorders, and as an aperient.— Long, 
Tndig. Plants of Bengal 

(43) Ammannia vesicatoria (BmI.) 3ST. O. Lythiuce®. 

Hind. Agui-butk Duk. Kallurivi, Minmel-neruppa, Tam, Aqui- 
veiulet-paku, Ted. Kailar-vaxichi, Mae. 

Description. —Herbaceous, erect; stem much branched, 
4-sided; leaves sessile, opposite, lanceolate, attenuated, smaller 
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.earor the flowers; calyx 4-cleft to the middle, lobes acute, 
accessory teeth very small: flowers very minute, aggregated in 
the axils of the leaves, almost sessile ; tube of the calyx, at first 
narrow and tightened round the ovary, in fruit cup-shaped; 
petals wanting; capsule longer than the calyx, 1-celled; 
flowers red, M. Oct,— TV. <& A> Prod. i. 305. Roxb. Fhr. Tndi 
i. 426,— Dec. Prod, lit 78.-Peninsula, Bengal. 

Medical Uses.—T he whole plant has a strong muriatic, not dis¬ 
agreeable smell. Its leaves, being extremely acrid, are used by the 
natives in raising blisters in rheumatism. Braised and applied to 
the affected parts, they perform their office most effectually hi about 
half an hour —(.A imlie). The pounded leaves are applied to herpetic 
eruptions-— (Fleming), It is said, from the great pain the leaves cause 
as blisters, they cannot be recommended .—-Phurm . of India. 

(44) Amoora Robituka (TF. $'.'4 i.) N. G. Mema'cejb, 
Oliemmarum, Mal, Huriii'Iuu% or Khaua, Hind. TikMa-raj, Bjgncl 

Description, —.Smell tree; leaves unequally pinnated, leaf¬ 
lets 6 pair, opposite, obliquely-ohlong, glabrous ; young peti¬ 
oles slightly hairy on their lower part; male flowers in panicles 
shorter than the leaves, sub,sessile; calyx 3-leaved; female 
flowers numerous, sessile, solitary, erect on spikes, which are 
rather more than half the length of the leaves; petals three; 
capsule pale yellow, 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds solitary, enclosed 
in a fleshy scarlet aril; flowers small, white, or cream-coloured. 
FI. July—Aug.-— IV. & A. Prod. i. 119. —Andersonia Rohituka, 
Modi. FI. Ind. ii. 213.-Travaneore. Bengal. 

Economic Uses.-—E rom. the seeds, whore the trees grow plenti¬ 
fully, the natives extract an oil which they use for many economical 
purposes.— Roxb. 

(45) Amorphophallus camp&nulatus (Blum). JST. 0. Arace®. 
Telirigu potato, Eng. Karima, Max and Tam. Mancha Kunda, Tel. 01, Hvnik 

Description. —Stemless; leaves decompound; flowers small, 
dark-coloured, sessile with respect to the surface of the ground, 
and appearing when the plant is destitute of leaves; spathe 
the length of the spadix, campanula!®, margins curled; nectary 
none ; club broad-ovate, lobate, anthers 2-celled. FI. June.— 
Wight Icon. t. 782. —Arum eampanulatum, Roxb. — Itheede , 
Mal xi. t. 18, 19.-.Bengal. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses.—T he acrid roots are used medicinally in boils and 
ophthalmia. They are very caustic and abound in starch, and are 
employed as external stimulants, and are also tonmenagogue.— (Liud- 
%/•) The fresh roots act as an acrid stimulant and expectorant, and 
are used in acute rheumatism.— Powell, Pwnj. Prod. 

Economic Uses.- —The roots are very nutritious, on which account 
they are much cultivated for the purpose of dish They are planted 
in May, and will yield from 100 to 250 rnaunds per beegah, selling 
at the rate of a rupee a maund. The roots are also used for pickling. 
Wight says that “ when in flower the fetor it exhales is most over¬ 
powering, and so perfectly resembles that of carrion as to induce flies 
to cover the club of the spadix with their eggs.” A. very rich soil, 
repeatedly ploughed, suits it host. The small tuberosities found in 
the large roots are employed for sets, and planted in the manner of 
potatoes. In twelve months they are reckoned fit to be taken up for 
use; the larger roots will then weigh from 4-8 or more pounds, and 
keep well if preserved dry. The natives employ them for food in 
the manner of the common yam. The plant is the Cltaneh or Mul- 
Imn ehaneh of liheede. — Jury Rap. M. E. Roxb. 


(46) Ampkidonax karfca (Lind.) N. 0. Gramie. voile. 

Naga Sara, M ait autos, Tel. NarNul, Being, 

.Description. —Culms erect, 8-12 feet, round, smooth, covered 
with the sheaths of the leaves; leaves approximate, ensiform, 
smooth ; mouths of the sheaths bearded; panicles erect, oblong, 
composed of many filiform, sub-verticelled ramifications, bow¬ 
ing to the wind; racing of the branches angular and hispid; 
florets alternate; calyx 3-5 flowered; glumes unequal. Mi 
Sept.—Feb. — lloxb. Fl. 2nd. i. -347.—A. Roxlmrghii, Klh.-~— 
Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. —The common Duma mats at Calcutta are made 
of the stalks of this reed split open. Pipes are made of the culms, 
especially those used by people carrying about dancing-snakes. This 
grass is more luxuriant in Bengal than on the coast. In Scinde the 
culms are made into chairs, ami the flower-stalks are beaten to form 
fibres which are there called Moonyah. Those are used for string 
and ropes.— Royle. Roxb. 


(47) Anacardium occidental© (Linn.) H. 0. Terebinthacjle. 

Cashew-nut, Kino. Kaju, Rind, and Ddk„ Mundiri-inarum, Tam. JitU-fnamidi, 
Mimta-inamidi, Ter, Paranki tnava, Kappa-ixmvakum, Mad. Hyiiybadam, Beng. 

Description. —Tree; leaves oval, alternate, with roundish 
or emarginate apex; calyx 5-cleft nearly to the base; petals 
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5, linear-lanceolate, pale yellow with pink stripesstpoens 
usually nine, with one longer than the others; style solitary ; 
panicles terminal, with male and hermaphrodite flowers mixed 
together; flowers greenish red; fruit a kidney-shaped ash- 
brown nut, sessile on the apex of a yellow or crimson-coloured 
torus. FI. Feb.—March.— W. & A. Prod. i. 168.— -Roxb. FI 

Indl. ii. 312.— JRheede, iii. t. 54.-Coasts of the Peninsula. 

Chittagong. Trichiuopoly. 

Mbdicax, Uses. -—The fruit is sub-acid and astringent. The peri¬ 
carp of the nut contains a black acrid oil, known as Cardole, which 
is a powerfully vesicating agent. It requires, however, to be cautiously 
used. It is applied to warts, corns, and ulcers, but it is said that 
the vapour of the oil when roasting is apt to produce swelling and 
inflammation. Martius says, “The sympathetic effect of the nut borne 
about the person upon chronic inflammation of the eyes, especially 
when of a scrofulous nature, is remarkable.” The astringency of the 
fruit- juice has been recommended as a good remedy in dropsical 
habits. The bark is given internally in infusion for syphilitic swell¬ 
ings of the joints.— Lindley. Pereira. 

Economic Uses. —The acrid oil stated above as Card die is often 
applied to floors or wooden rafters of bo uses to prevent the attack of 
white ants, and most effectually keeps them away. A transparent 
gum is obtained from the trunk of the tree, useful as a good varnish, 
and making a fair substitute for gum-Arabic. It should bo collected 
while the sap is rising. It is particularly useful when the .depreda¬ 
tions of Insects require to he guarded against. For this purpose it is 
used .in S. America by the bookbinders, who wash their books •with 
a solution of it in order to keep-away moths and ants. The kernels 
are edible and wholesome, abounding in sweet milky juice, and are 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. Ground up and 
mixed with cocoa they make a good chocolate. The juice of the 
fruit expressed and fermented yields a pleasant wine ; and distilled, 
a spirit is drawn from it making good punch. A. variety of the tree 
grows in Travaneoro, and probably elsewhere, the pericarp of whoso 
nuts lias no oil, but may be chewed raw with impunity. The tree 
flowers twice a-year. The juice which flows from an incision in the 
body of the tree will stain linen so that it cannot be washed out. 
An edible oil equal to olive or almond oil is procured from the nuis, 
but it is seldom prepared, the kernels being used as a table-fruit. 
The wood is of no value.— Lindley. Pereira. Don. 


(48) Anamirta cocculus (IF. <5* A.) 1ST. 0. M>,nispermaoea. 

Pan-Kottai, Kaka-coollie, Tam. Kaki-chenipoo, Tel. Kakinaii, HJtm Folia 
KaaiidaWcouuveh, MaL. 

Description.— Twining ; bark deeply cracked; leaves alter- 




nate, slightly cordate, roundish, acute, whitish beneath, with 
5 digitate ribs | calyx G-sepalled; corolla none; racemes of 
female flowers, lateral, whitish green; drupes 2-3 ; seeds 
globose.— W, & A. Prod, i 446. — Menispermum cocculus, 
Linn. —Cocculus suherosus, W. S A. Prod. i. 11 .—llkcede, vii, 
t. 1 , and d. i. 62. -Malabar. Cjrcar mountains. Concans. 

Medical Uses. —The berries of this plant, which arc very dis¬ 
agreeable to the taste, are known as the Cocculus Indicus seeds, and 
have been extensively used by brewers in the adulteration of malt 
liquors. In overdoses they are highly poisonous. An oil is pro¬ 
duced from them used for poisoning fish and game. In a powdered 
state they are employed for destroying pediculi in the hair, and in 
ointment are reckoned of value in cutaneous diseases. The juice of 
the fresh fruit is applied externally to foul ulcers, and is esteemed a 
good remedy in scabies Airislie states xinu "the berry is employed 
by the Vytians as a useful external application in cases of Inveterate 
itch and herpes; on which occasions, it is heat into a fine' powuw 
and mixed with "a little warm castor-oil. ” Marcet proved by experi¬ 
ments that it is also a poison for vegetable substances, a solution pre¬ 
pared with an extract made from the seeds having killed a bean jrhmt 
in twenty-four hours. The poisonous properties reside in the seeds, 
which contain a large percentage of the virulent principle called Pic- 
rotoxinc. And the pericarp yields another dangerous alkaloid called 
Monispermine. Its chief influence, as a poison, is upon the nervous 
system, and -leaves' scarcely any trace of its action upon the coats of 
fclio'stomach. The ointment made from the powdered berries is very 
efficacious in allaying inflammation, but requires to be cautiously 
used.— ■Ainslie. Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.— That the seeds are illegally employed in the 
adulteration of beer by the lower class of brewers in England is an 
undoubted fact, although the penalties imposed by the Legislature are 
very severe. It is said that 1 lb. of these berries is equal to a sack 
of malt in brewing, and it was oven recommended, by a person who 
wrote on the ‘Art of Brewing,’ to add 3 lb. of seed to every ten 
quarters of malt. A considerable quantity of “ Cocculus Indicus ” 
is exported from Malabar and Travaneore, and shipped for the 
London market, where the. price varies from 18 to 24 shillings per 
ew t. —*4 1 mtie. Lindley. 

(49) Ananas sativus (Sekidt.) N. 0. Beomtcliace/e. 

Pine-apple, Etta. Armsa, Tam. Pooraethoe, Mao, 

Description.— Perennial, 2-3 feet ; leaves ciliate with spin 
otis points ; calyx 3-parted; petals 3; spikes tufted:; flowers 
small, bluish. FI. April—Ma j. —Roxb. FI. Tnd. ii. 116.-- 
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Ananassa. safciva, Lindl .—Bromelia ananas, Linn. Natiual- 
ised in India. 

Economic Uses. -The Pine-apple lias long been domesticated in 
the East Indies, and is now found in an almost wild state ipinost 
parts of the Peninsula, Northern Provinces, aud Ceylon The 1 ortu 
guese appear to have first introduced the seeds from the Moluccas. 
It is abundant in China and the Philippine Islands. _ Ihe plant suc¬ 
ceeds well in the open air as far north as 30\ while in the southern 
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are remarkable for their power of existing in the air without contact 
with the earth; and in South America they may he seen m abundance, 
hanging up in tlio gardens anddwelling-l\ouses,in which situations they 
will flower profusely, perfuming the air with their delicious fragrance. 
The most important wao of me Pme-applc plant consists m the fine 
white fitxos yielded by the leaves. These have oeen lormed into 
+hw most delicate fabrics, as well as fishing-lines and ropes. Unlike 
other fibres, they are not injured by immersion in water—a property 
mu cl i increased by tanning, which process is consta ntly used by the 
natives. In Malacca and Singapore a trade is carried cm with. China 
in these .fibres, which are there used in the manufacture oi linen, 
stuffs. As a substitute for flax they are perhaps the most valuable 
of Indian fibres. Dr Boyle states “ that a patent was taken out for 
the manufacture of thread from the pine apple fibre, because, when 
bleached, it could he manufactured in the same way as flax, he 
process of bleaching by destroying the adhesion between the bundles 
of fibres renders it much finer, and. lienee enables it to bo extended 
between the rolls in the process of spinning.” Specimens of pine¬ 
apple fibre wore sent to the Madras Exhibition from I ravancore, 
South Arcot, and other parts of the country; upon which the Juries 
reported,—“ The above samples are nearly white, very soft, silky and 
pliant, and the material seems to lie a good substitute for flax, as it 
is known to be strong, durable, and susceptible of fine subdivision. 
It has also the advantage of being as long in the staple as flax, and 
it can he worked upon with the' same machinery.” According to 
experiments by Dr Boyle, pine-apple fibre prepared at Madras boro 
260 lb., and some from Singapore 350 lb. A tope of the same broke 
at 57 cwt. In other experiments a 12-thread rope of plain tain fibre 
broke at 864 lb., and a similar rope of pine-apple fibre at 924 lbs. 
— Hoyle. Aindie. Jury Rep. Mad. Eseliib. 

(50) Andromeda Leschenaultii {Dee.) N. 0. Erioagm. 

Indian Wiritergreeriy Enc. 

Description,—S hrub, glabrop, branches somewhat 3-cor¬ 
nered ; leaves petioled, ovate or obovate, • terminating in a 




gland, ereimlate, punctuate beneath; racemes axillary or 
lateral, pubescent, shorter than the leaves, erect *, bracts con¬ 
cave, acute, glabrous, one under the pedicel, two near the 
flower; flowers pure white; berries blue. FI. All the year, 
— Fee. Prod., vii 593.—A. Kotagherrensis,- Rook. Icon.t. 246, 
—Leucothoc Kotagherrensis*, Dec. 1. e. p. 606.— : Gaullheria 
Leschenaultii, Dec. 1. c. Drury, Handb. Incl. Flor. ii. 116. 
Wight Icon. t. 119 5. Spicil. ii. t. 130.-Neilgherries. 

Medioae Uses. —The oil procured from this plant, which grows 
abundantly on the Neilgherries, is identical with the Canadian oil of 
wintergrcen (Gaultheria procumbem). This latter oil is of some 
V slight commercial value, and is used in medicine as an antispas- 
modic. Mr Broughton, the Government Qubiologist, in a report to 
the Madras Government on the subject of this oil, says: The oil 
from this Indian source contains less of the peculiar hydrocarbon 
oil which forms a natural and considerable admixture with the 
Canadian oil, and therefore is somewhat superior in quality to the 
latter. The commercial demand for the oil is not, however, con¬ 
siderable enough to make its occurrence in India of much direct im¬ 
portance. 

it occurred to me in 1869 that methyl-saliVjdic acid would, how¬ 
ever, under suitable treatment, furnish carbolic acid to a 

decomposition described by Gerhardt. After a few experiments I 
was successful in preparing considerable quantities of pure carbolic 
acid. 

The method of manufacture is as follows :— 

The oil is heated with a dilute solution of a caustic alkali, by 
which means it is saponified and dissolved, methylic alcohol of great 
purity being liberated. The solution of the 611 is then decomposed 
by any mineral acid, when beautiful crystals of salicylic acid are 
formed. These are gathered, squeezed, ami dried. They are then 
mixed with, common quicklime or sand, and distilled in an iron, re¬ 
tort ; carbolic acid of great purity, and crystallising with the greatest 
readiness, passes into the receiver. 

This acid is equal to the purest kind obtained from coal-tar, and 
employed in medicine. It, of course, possesses all the qualities 
which''have rendered this substance almost indispensable in modern 
medical and surgical practice. 

I had hoped, from the inexhaustible abundance with which the 
plant grows on the .Neilgherries, that the carbolic acid from this 
source could be prepared at less cost than that imported. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of working on a large scale with an 
itinerant still, as would be necessary for its cheapest production ; 
but from some calculations I have lately made, I am led to think it 
can scarcely be prepared for less than the price of that procured 
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from coal-tar, Tlie purest kinds from the latter source cost four 
shillings a-pound ; I estimate the cost of that from, this indigenous 
source at from rupees 2.8 to rupees 3.8 (five to seven shillings) per 
pound in this country. 

• The carbolic acid from the same source has certain advantages 
over tho coal-tar acid, consequent on its extreme purity. It is less 
deliquescent, and cannot possibly be open to the suspicion of -con¬ 
tamination with certain other products of coal-tar wHch possess in¬ 
jurious qualities. 

In conclusion, I am led to the belief that it would not be advis¬ 
able to prepare carbolic acid from this singular source, when the 
comparative cost shows that the gain must he very small or non ¬ 
existent. But it appears to me well worthy of record, that should 
circumstances render the supply of the English product difficult . dr 
uncertain, as in the case of war, or the English price increase;, a 
practically inexhaustible source exists in this country from which 
this indispensable substance, in its purest state, can bo obtained at 
a slight enhancement of tire present price.— Broughton’s Report, to 
Mad. Govt., Jan. 1871,— Pharm. Joum., Oct. 1871. 

(51) Andrographis paniculata (Wall.) -N. 0. Acahtiiace^. 

Skirat-Kuch-chi, .Ncla-veiobu, T'w M/iUiwomoo, Tel. Nik-veppa, Kiriratha, 
M \h. Mahatita, Cliarayeta>, Airyat, Hwp. ICalanvAk, DCK. Oherota, Maliatita, 
itesG. v v; 

DBSaitiPTXON.—Annual, 1-2 feet; stem quadrangular, pointed, 
smooth ; leaves opposite, on short petioles, lanceolate, entire; 
calyx deeply 5-cleft; corolla bilabiate, lips linear, reflected, 
upper one 3-toothed, lower one 2-toothed; flowers remote, alter¬ 
nate, on long petioles, downy, rose-coloured or white, streaked 
with purple; capsules erect, somewhat cylindrical; seeds 3-4 in 
each . FI. Npv.—Feb.— Lindl Flor. Med. 501. —Justieia pani¬ 
culate, Eoxb. FI. Ind. i 118.— Bheede, ix. t. 66.— Wight Icm.t. 

518.-Bengal, in dry places under trees. Cultivated in Ttn- 

hevelly. 

Mbdical Uses.—T his plant is much valued for its stomachic and 
tonic properties, especially the root, which is one of the chief In¬ 
gredients in the French mixture called Drogue amere. Tho whole 
of the plant is very hitter, and is occasionally used in cholera and 
dysentery. It is also said to he alexipharmic.— (Aiml. Lindl) It 
has been iff. i serviceable in general debility, and in tho advanced 

stages of d y ) . ‘ Jlfe* leaves is a common 
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Bitters,” and a very powerful and mueli-esteeiucd one it is.—Moxb. 
Fharm. of Indut.—Fleminff, As. Res. ad .—Waring, Indian Ann. of 
Med. 'Set. v. 618. 


(52) Andropogon citratum (Dec.) 

LcnioE-grass, fern Akya-g 


TL O. (jriiAMINACK.E. 


Jsya-ghas, HUB). Hazar-inasateb, DriK. Vaslumapquillu, 
Kiu't)tini,-puling Tam. Nimma-gaddi, Chippa-gaddi, Tel. Vasanap-pnlla, oamb- 
lmra-pulla, Mai.. Agya-ghans, Reno. 

Description. —Boot perennial; panicles somewhat seennd ; 
spikes conjugate, ovate-oblong; racliis pubescent; floseuies 
sessile, awnless; culms 5-7 feet, erect, smooth; leaves many 
near the root, bifarions, soft, pale green, 3-4 feet long; spike- 
lets in pairs, on a common pedicel furnished with a spat he; 
racliis articulated, hairy; flowers in pairs, one hermaphrodite 
and sessile, the other male and pedicel!ed.— Rheede, xii i. 72, 
—A. sehoenauthns, Linn. — Roxb. FI. Ind. i 274. —Cymbopogon 

schoenanthus, / Sprang. -Travancore. Bengal. Cultivated in 

Coromandel. 

Mkuxcai. Uses.—A n infusion of the fragrant leaves, which are 
bitter and aromatic, is given to children as an excellent stomachic. 
It is also diaphoretic. An essential oil is prepared ,$om them, 
which is a most valuable remedy in rheumatism, applied. externally. 
Mixed with butter-milk, the leaves are used in cases of ringworm. 
It is a remedy of considerable value in affections of the bowels. It 
allays and arrests vomiting in cholera, and aids the process of re¬ 
action. Externally applied, it forms a useful embrocation in chronic 
rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, and similar painful affections.— 
(Pkurm. of India.) The rhizomes and flowers have similar qualities.—* 
(Lindhif.) The essential oil, when first distilled, is of a high colour, 
owing to the quantity of rosin in it. To remove this, as also to have 
the oil clear, it is saturated in charcoal grits that have been previ¬ 
ously well washed and thoroughly dried. The grits saturated with 
the oil are thrown into the still with the required quantity of water, 
made slightly sharp to the taste and distilled. The oil thus obtained 
is not only clear, but in a great measure free from resin, and this 
passes in. England as essence of Verbena or Citronelle. .Lbo oil of 
the first distilling, which is of a high colour, is known as the Lemon- 
grass oil. Mr C. Kohlhoff, for some time Conservator of Forests m 
Travancore, has used the double-distilled oil as an embrocation in 
cases of rheumatism, and found it a most efficacious remedy, and 
bus also administered it in cases of cholera with great advantage. 
The dose is from 12 to 20 drops on a lump of sugar, repeated tall 
the symptoms abate, at the same time applying it externally to the 
lips, hack, and stomach, to prevent the cold and cramp so invariably 
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accompanying that disorder. A decoction, made from the fresh 
leaves is used hy the natives to allay thirst in various disorders.— 
Purs. Obs. 

Economic Uses.—W hen fresh and young, the leaves are used in 
many parts of the country as a substitute for tea, and the white 
centre of the succulent leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to 
curries. In. Bengal, large tracts of waste land are covered with this 
grass. The export of 1 ^emon-grass oil from Ceylon amounts in value 
to nearly .£7000 annually.— Rdxb. Simmonds. 

(53) Andropogon Iwarancusa (Rncb.) Do. 

Iwamn-kmsa, BfiNG. 

Description.— Boot perennial, fibrous; culms erect, 3-8 
feet, smooth, filled with a light spongy substance ; leaves near 
the root longer than the culm-points, margins hispid, other¬ 
wise smooth; panicles axillary and terminal, consisting of 
numerous fascicles of pedicelled, thin, 5-jointed spikes, with a 
spathe to each pair of spikes; flowers on the rachis in pairs, 
one awned, sessile, the other one awnless, male, and pedicelled; 
the terminal florets are three, one hermaphrodite, two male; 
glumes two, 1-flowered, with which the rachis and pedicels arc 
woolly at the base.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 275.—Lindt. Flor. Med. 
611.-Skirts of the mountains oHST. India. Hurdwar. 

Medical Uses. — The roots of this 'fragrant grass are used by.the 
natives in .Northern India in intermittent fevers. In habit and 
taste it is similar to the A. schatnanlhus. Dr Royle .denies that it 
yields a grass oil.— Pereira. Royle. 

(54) Andropogon Martini (Ruth.) Do. 

Koussa-grass, Eng. (Janjiri, Hind, and Duk. Kaniakskitmllu, mandap-pulht, 
Kasattam-puHu, Slrannarip-pullxi, Tam. Kamakalil-Kasuva, KawmnciW-gaddi; Tsu 
Kaniaksha-pulla, < 'hora-pulla, Mai,. Khaina-kUer, Benh. 

Description. —Root long, fibrous; culm erect, branched, 
5-6 feet, glabrous; leaves elongated, very delicate, soft, glab¬ 
rous, acuminate ; ligula membranaceous; panicles linear, sub- 
secuud; spikelets twin ; rachis jointed, woolly ; corolla of the 
hermaphrodite floret 1-valved, awned, male muticous.-— ■ Roxh. 
Flor. Ind. i. 277'.—A. nardue, Linn. -Balaghaut highlands, 

Medical Uses.—A fragrant oil is extracted from this .species. 
It is of a pale straw colour, and is very aromatic. It is known as 
the grass-oil of Nemaur. It is valuable as a rubefacient, and is 
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employed as a substitute for Cajoput oil, being frequently applied 
..externally in rheumatic affections, also as a stimulant and dia¬ 
phoretic. It has the power, in a remarkable degree, of preventing 
the hair of the head from falling off after acute diseases, such as 
fever, or after confinement or prolonged nursing. It even restores 
the hair; but it must be strong and pure, and not such as is usually 
sold by perfumers. It is obtained by distillation from the fresh 
plant. It closely assimilates in characters, properties, and uses, 
with, the analogous product of A. citmtum — Lmtlley. Pereira. 
Phann. of India. , 

Economic. Uses. — This grass is a native of the highlands of 
Balaghaut, whence the seeds were brought by the late General 
Martin, and taken to Lucknow as well as to the botanic garden at 
Calcutta. He was induced to take particular notice of this long 
grass by observing how voraciously fond cattle were of it, notwith¬ 
standing its strong aromatic and pungent taste, insomuch that not. 
only the flesh of the animals, but also the milk and butter, had a 
very strong scent of it. It is -universally spread over the trap dis¬ 
tricts of the Deccan, though seldom found on the ordinary granite 
of those tracts. It is much Used in perfumery— (Hoyle). A volatile 
oil, resembling in characters the two preceding oils, is the produce, 
it is believed, of the A. pachnodcs.~-{Trin.) It has obtained con¬ 
siderable repute as an external application in rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and other painful affections.— Pharm. of India. 

A correspondent in the ‘ Bombay Gazette ’ writes as follows, while 
sending specimens of paper made from the Roussa-grass: “ It may 
be had almost for the cutting throughout the Deccan. It costs 
about an anna a hundredweight, and twelve seers (— 24 pounds) has 
been found sufficient to make sixty quires of paper, equal, in quality 
to that used by Soucars for writing their hoondies upon." Remark¬ 
ing upon the two specimens forwarded with the above, the editor 
observes that the material of which the best is formed might be con¬ 
verted, by proper processes and machinery, into as good paper as 
ever might be required for newspapers or b&ok work, ft is after the 
oil has been extracted that the fibres are used for conversion into 
paper. 


(5. r )) Andropogon muricatum (Rets). Do. 

< iuacus-crass, Esrc. Balah, Hum. and I>tnc. Vctti-v«r, Visshal-vcr, llaitoii-h-<;ha.Tiv 
ver, Vivarium, Tam. Vatti-voru, Awunt-gaddiveni, Vidavrtli-vuru, Ouru-voni, IPX. 
Vetti-ver, itaraach-chain-ver, Mac. Bala, Sliantlaler-jar, Bknc. 

Description. —Root perennial, fibrous; culms numerous, 
smooth, slightly compressed at the base, 4-0 feet; leaves hila¬ 
rious near the base, narrow, erect; florets in pairs, awn less, 
male and hermaphrodite, the former pedicelled, latter sessile. 





ANEILEMA—ANJSTJEIUM. 



— lioxb. Flor. Ind. i. 265.- 
Phalaris Zizania, Linn. - 


-Anatherum niuvicatum, Beam.- 


-Bengal. Peninsula. 


Medical Uses.—A n infusion of the root is used as a gentle 
stimulant, and makes a grateful drink in fevers. Reduced to 
powder, the roots are employed in bilious affections; and, mixed 
with, milk, are. used externally as cooling applications to skin irri¬ 
tations.. Antispasmodie, diaphoretic, diuretic, and emmenagogrte 
properties have been assigned to this grass, but it is not reckoned 
a valuable medicine.— Aimlie. Pereira. Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.—-I ke roots aro inside into fans, and being thinly 
worked into bamboo frames, aro employed for the purpose of cooling 
the heated atmosphere in dwelling - houses during the hot 'winds. 
These are known as the Cuscus tatties. The grass is used for 
thatching bungalows tad for covering palanquins.— -Itoxp. 

(56) Aneilema tuberosum (Flam.) 1ST. O. Commel ynacejE. 

Description.-—E oot perennial, composed of several smooth 
elongated tubers; stem none, except the sheathing bases of 
the leaves which appear after the flowers; leaves• ensiforin, 
waved, acute, smooth ; racemes radical, erect, smooth, straight; 
scape branched above, branches each with a sheathing bract, 
branchlets with several podicelled blue flowers, rather largo. 
Ilam. in Wall. Cat. .5207.— Dak. Bomb. Flor. 255.—Com- 

melyna scapiflora, Moxb>— Murdania scapiflora, Boyle. - 

Southern Concan. 

Medical Uses.:—T he tubers are considered by the natives hot 
hikI dry, J hey are employed in headaches and giddiness, also in 
foyers, jaundice, and deafness. Also as an antidote to animal 
poisons and the bites of venomous serpents.— Powell’u Punj. Prod. 

(57) Anethiun Sowa (lioxb.) JT. 0. Ahacejj. 

Dill w Bwbop'a weed, Bho. Suva Soyah, Hind. Soyl, Due. Satha-cooppa, 
Fam. Soixtpa, I el. 81:iatlia-koopa, Mal. Soalpha, 1 

Description.—A nnual, 2-4 feet, erect; glabrous; leaves 
decompound, alternate; leaflets filiform; petioles sheathing 
below; stem smooth, covered with whitish pubescence; petals 
roundish, entire; umbels terminal, without involucels; sta¬ 
mens about the length of the petals; fruit oblong, compressed, 
almost destitute of a membranaceous margin; seeds two; 
flowers yellow. FI. JFeb.— April.— W. & A. Prod. i. 372.— 




ANJ80CHILU8— -ANISOMEMSS. 

Wight Icon, t. o1%—Moxh. Flor. Ind. ii. 96.—A, graveolens. 
Wall - Bengal. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medic a i, Uses.— The seeds are to be met with: in every Indian 
bazaar. They form one of the chief ingredients in curry-powder. 
They yield a valuable oil, prepared by distillation, and used 
medicinally. Bruised and boiled in water and mixed with the 
roots, these seeds are applied externally in rheumatic and other 
swellings of the joints. The leaves, applied warm and moistened 
with a little oil, are said to hasten suppuration. — A'insl Iioxb, 

(58) AnisocMlus camosmn (Wall.) N. 0. La >n acme 

Thick-leaved lavender, Em Panjivi. Hind, and Dux. Kavpuravalli, Tam, 
Roga-cliettu, Qinamu, Tee. Chomara, Kattn-Kunka, Patu-Kurrka, Mal. 

Dbsceiptioh.—S mall plant; stein erect, tetragonal; leaves 
petiolate, ovate-roundish, crenated, cordate at the base, thick, 
fleshy, tomeatdsely villous' on both surfaces; spikes on long 
peduncles; calyx with upper lip, with ciliated edges, lower 
lip truncate, quite entire ; corolla bilabiate, upper lip bluntly 
3-4 cleft, lower lip entire ; flowers lilac. FI. June—Sept.— 
Rheede Mal x. t. 90.—Plectranthus strobiliferus, Roxb. Flor. 

Ind. iii. 23.-Clefts of rocks among mountains in IS. Circars 

and Malabar. Mysore. 

Medioal TJbb $.—Tho fresh juice squeezed from the leaves of this 
plant, and mixed with sugar and gingely oil, is used as a cooling 
liniment for the head. The leaves and stems arc given in infusion 
to children in coughs and colds. The plant also yields a volatile 
oil. — (A'insl Rheede.) A stimulant, diaphoretic and expectorant, 
_ >■' Ja used in cy uanehe, and by the native doctors in Tra van core in 
. catarrhal affections. Dr Bidie states that as a mild stimulant 
expectorant it is particularly useful in coughs of children.—JP/tam. 

. ■ of India. 

(59) Anisomeles Malabarica (II. Br.) Do. 

Malabar Cat-mint, Eng, Pfiyannlratti, Tam. Moga-biru, Tel. Karintoomba, 
Mai. 

** -j* 

RESGRirTiON.—Shrub, 2-5 feet; branches tomentose; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, crenately serrated at the upper part, entire 
below ; calyx 5-clcft, thickly covered with long, white, some¬ 
what viscid pubescence; upper lip of corolla entire, white, 
under one 3-cleft, with the lateral divisions reflexed; anthers 
deep purple ; whorls disposed in simple racemes. FI. July 







—Aug. — Wight Icon, t 864. — Nepeta Malabariea, Linn .— 
Ajuga frntieosa, lioxk FI, hid . iii. 1,—Ehecde, x. £. 93*—— 
Travaneora Peninsula. 


Medical Uses.— The juice of the leaves in infusion is given to 
children in colic, indigestion, and fevers arising from teething, and 
is also employed in infusion in stomachic com plaints, dysentery, and 
intermittent fevers. Patients suffering from ague are made to inhale 
the vapour arising from an infusion of this plant; copious perspira¬ 
tion ensues, which is kept up by drinking more of the infusion. The 
leaves, which are hitter and astringent, are taken to assist digestion, 
and . to impart tone to the stomach. A clear reddish oil is distilled 
from the plant, of heavy odour, acrid and slightly bitter. A decoc¬ 
tion of the whole plant is anfcarthritio, if the body ho washed with 
it.—( Wight Amslia, Lindleij.) An oil obtained by distillation from 
the leaves is likewise stated to prove an effectual external application 
in rheumatism. The A. ova la partakes of the physical characters of 
the preceding* and, according to Bunnan, a distilled oil prepared from 
it in Ceylon is useful in uterine affections.— JPharm , of India. 

(60) Anona squamosa (Linn,) .K 0. An.onace/B; 

Custard-apple, Eng, Alta-in arum, Mal. Seetaplml, X)uk. At a, Hind. Leona, 
Meba, Ben a, Sita-pullum, TaM. 

Description. —Shrub or small tree, 15-20 feet; leaves ob¬ 
long, or oblong-lanceolate, glabrous, pellucid-dottecl ; calyx 
3-sepaIled ; petals 6 in a double row: exterior ones narrow- 
lanceolate, three-cornered near the apex; inner ones scarcely 
any; peduncles axillary; flowers whitish green. FI. March 
—April.— W. & A. Prod. i. 7.— Phec.de, iii. t. 29— Boxb. FI 
Ind. ii. 657. —-—Domesticated everywhere in India. 

Medical Uses. —The. leaves gently bruised and mixed, with salt, 
and reduced to the form of a plaster, and in this state applied to 
malignant tumours, will act powerfully in ripening them. The seeds 
of the A. reticulata may be swallowed whole with impunity, though 
the kernels are highly poisonous. The bark is a powerful astringent, 
and as a tonic is much used in medicine by the Malays and Chinese. 
— Long, ttylig. Plant* of Bengal. Rheede. 

Economic Uses. —The Anonas are all South American plants. 
This species, as well as the A. reticulata (Sweet-sop or Bullock's- 
heart) and A. muricata (Sour-sop), has long been naturalised in the 
East. “ The only place,” says Boyle, “ where I have seen it appa¬ 
rently -wild. was on the sides of. the mountain on which the hill-fort 
of Adjeegurh in Bundelcund is built, and this it covers in company 
with the teak-tree, which only attains a dwarfish size. The fruit is 



delicious to the taste, and on occasions of famine has literally proved 
the staff of life to the natives. It is not generally kiidwn that the 
leaves of this plant have a heavy disagreeable odour, and the seeds 
contain a highly acrid principle fatal to insects, on which, account 
the natives of India use them* powdered and mixed with the flour 
of gram (CXcer arietinum) for washing the hair. When in fruit, 
the Custard-apple is easily distinguished from the Bullook’s-heart, 
They 1 are well known as Seela-fthul and Ham-phut. The bour-sop 
or rough Anona is sparingly cultivated nit Madras; the fruit is mu id¬ 
eated rtrith. soft prickles,— Boyle. Gibson. 

(61) Antiarte saccidora ( Dalz .) N. 0. Artooarpace^. 

NcttaviUmuruiij, Tam, Araya- angel 1, Mai.. 

Description. —Large tree; leaves' alternate, ovate - oblong, 
acuminate, entire, glabrous above, slightly villous beneath; 
eapitule axillary, aggregated ; drupe, shape and size of a small 
fig, covered with purple down. FI. Oct.— Wight Icon. t. 1958. 

—Lepurandra saccidora, Nimmo in Gr.ah.’s Gal. -Malabar. 

North Concan. Travancore. 

Economic Uses.—-T he natives strip the bark of this tree into large 
pieces, soak it in water, and beat it well, when it becomes white and 
furry. In this state the hill-people use it as clothing, and also make 
it into large bags by making a single perpendicular incision in the 
bark, and one above and below, and then sewing the sides together 
again. Paper is also made from the bark. It is a very largo tree, 
18 feet in circumference at the base. On wounding the fruit a 
milky viscid fluid exudes in large quantities, which- shortly hardens, 
becoming of a black and shining colour, and of the consistency of 
bees’-wax. The inner bark is composed of very strong tenacious 
fibres, which seem excellently adapted for cordage and matting. The 
nuts are intensely bitter, and contain an azotisod principle, which 
may prove an active medical agent. In the hi. Concerns, the nati ves 
call the tree Juzoogry and Kurwut. Sacks made from the bark are 
used by the villagers for carrying rice, and are sold for six annas 
each. The tree was first noticed by Dr Lush at Kandalla in 1837. 
The native name given in Graham's catalogue is Chandul, and there 
described as having dentate serrulate leaves .—Dulze.ll in Hooker’s 
Jo urn. of Bot. Hi. 232. Nimmo. J. Graft. Cut. 

(62) Antidesxoa bunias (Sprang.) N. 0. Stiuaginacea;. 

Nolai-tali, Tam. Nuli-tali, MaL. 

Description.— Middle-sized tree; leaves alternate, entire, 
lanceolate-oblong ; spikes axillary and terminal; male flowers 
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triandrous, with an abortive column in the centre; flowers 
green; fruit red. Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 758 .—WirjU Icon. t. 819. 

liheede, iv. t. 56.—-Stilago bunias, Linn. —-—Coromandel. 
Malabar. Nepaul. 

Mbdicaxj Uses.—T he sliining deep-red fruit is sub-acid, and 
esteemed for its cooling qualities.. This is one of the numerous 
plants reckoned as a remedy against the bites of snakes. The leaves 
are acid and diaphoretic, and when young are boiled with pot-herbs, 
and employed by the natives in syphilitic affections.— -Lindtey. 

Economic User—T he hark is used for making ropes, especially in 
Iravancore. In Assam, the tree grows to a. large size, the trunk 
being 12 or 14 inches in diameter.' The timber "is greatly affected 
by immersion in the water, becoming heavy and black as iron. An¬ 
other species, the A. diandrum , found on the Circar mountains, 
yields a tolerable timber, useful for many purposes. Ropes are also 
made from the A. pubescens, a native of the -Northern Circars, where 
it is called Pollarie. The succulent drupes are eatable.—ifoxh 

(63) Aponogeton mon&tachyon (Wild.) N, 0. JtmoAoraAoifc 

Paraa-kalawga, Mal. Ghechoo, Hind. Kotee-kalangoo, Tam. Nama, Ted. 

Description. —Perennial, aquatic; roots tuberous ; leaves 
radical, linear-oblong, cordate at the base, pointed, entire, 3-5 
nervedscapes slightly striated, as long as the leaves ; spikes 
single, closely surrounded with flowers; capsules 3, smooth, 

1-celled, 4-8-seeded; anthers blue.— Rorb. FI. hid. ii. 210.— 
Rhecdc, xi. t. 15.-Peninsula. Conbacs. 

Economic Uses.—T his aquatic plant is found in shallow stand¬ 
ing water and the beds of tanks, flowering during the rainy season, 
the natives relish the small tubers as an article of diet. They are 
said to be as good us potatoes, and esteemed a great delicacy.— 
Roxb. Ainsl, 

(64) AracMs hypogaea (Linn.) 2ST. 0.• Lbouminosub. 

Earth-nut, Manilla-iiut, Eno, Vayer or NeJay-caOaky, Tam. Ne!a Sana^aln 
Tkd. Velaiatee-moong, Duk. , Moong-plmlle^ Hind. 

Description. —Annual, diffuse; stem haiiy; leaves abruptly 
pinnated; leaflets 2-pair; calyx tabular, long; corolla papili¬ 
onaceous; stamens and petals inserted into the throat of the 
calyx; flowers above ground sterile, aggregate, axillary,, yel¬ 
low; legumes long-stalked, mdehiseent, 1-celled, 2-3-seeded. 
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FI. June.— W. <& A. Prod. I 230.— -Roach. FI. Tnd. iii. 280. 
-Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic^ Uses.—P roperly indigenous to South. America, but 
extensively cultivated in the Peninsula for the sake of the oil yielded 
by the seeds, This plant obtained its specific name from tho pods 
burying themselves in the earth, whore they ripen their seeds. These 
latter are roasted in America, and are considered a good substitute 
tor chocolate. Tho oil which is expressed from them is much used 
in Chipa and India for lamps. The poorer classes eat the nuts. An 
experiment was made in France as to the relative consumption of 
the ground-nut oil and olive oil in a lamp having a wick of one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, when it was found that an ounce of’ tho 
ground-nut oil burned 9 hours and 25 minutes, while olive oil under 
similar circumstances burned only 8 hours. It has tho additional 
advantage of giving no smoke. In Europe a bushel of ground¬ 
nuts produces one gallon of oil when expressed cold; if heat be 
applied a still greater cpiantity is procured, bufl^bf inferior quality. 
The hut, according to Dr Davy, abounds with starch as well as oil, 
and a large proportion of albuminous matter, and in no other in¬ 
stances had he found so large a proportion of starch mixed with oil. 
The leaf is something like that of clover, and affords excellent food 
for cattle, and the cakes after the expression of the oil form a good 
manure. Under favourable circumstances tiro nuts will produce 
half their weight of oil, and the quantity is much increased by heat 
and pressure. It is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the 
oil being used for pharmaceutical purposes, and especially for lamps 
and machinery. A great quantity of the oil is exported’annually from 
the Madras territories. It does not seem to be consumed to any 
large-ext cut in this country, although tho nut itself is much eaten 
by the poorer classes. It is said to he used for adulterating gingely 
oil in North Amt, where it costs. Es. 1-8 to 2-12 per inaund. In 
tho NeIlo.rodistrict the seeds are procured at Es. 1-8. per m&und, and 
in Tanjoro about 200 acres are cultivated, producing annually 75 
Candies of oil, at Es. 2-0 per maund. The seeds yield about 43 per 
cent of a clear straw-coloured edible oil, which is an excellent sub- 
■ Stituto for olive oil, and makes a good soap, Simfflonds has re¬ 
marked upon this useful product: “ This oil is good for every 
purpose for which olive or almond oil is used. For domestic pur- 
po uitis esteemed, and it does not become rancid so quickly as 
otD :• oils. Experiments have been made on its inflammable pro¬ 
perties, and it is proved that the brilliancy of light was superior to 
that of olive oil, and its durability was likewise proved to be seven 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of the best olive oil, with 
the additional advantage of scarcely any smoke.” Arid further: 
“ That the culture of tho Arachis in warm climates, or even in a 
temperate one under favourable circumstances, should he encour¬ 
aged, there can be but one opinion, especially when it is considered 
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ARECA.. 


that its qualities are able to supersede that of the olive and the 
almond, which are but precarious in their crops. . . . I am 

informed by an American merchant that he cleared 12,000 dollars 
in one year on the single article of ground or pea nuts obtained 
from Africa. Strange as it may appear, nearly all these nuts are 
transhipped to France, where they command a ready sale ; are there 
converted into oil; and then find their way over the world in the 
shape of olive oil, the skill of the French chemists enabling them to 
imitate the real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive the nicest 
judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea-nuts possesses a sweetness 
and delicacy that cannot be surpassed.” There are two varieties of 
this plant grown in Malacca; also in Java—one with white, the 
other with brown seeds. It is there known as the Katjang oil. So 
useful a plant should be more extensively cultivated in this country. 
If thrives well on a light sandy soil, and is very prolific. In some 
parts of America it yields from th irty to eighty bushels of nuts per 
acre. On the western coast of Africa it is planted to a great extent. 
—Ed. Phil. Mag. Simmonds. Comm. Prod. Mad. 

(65) Areca catechu (Linn.) 2s r . 0. Palmacm, 

Areca or Betel-nut Palm, Eno. Paak-niarmn or Camooghoo, Tam. Poka-chettn. 
Tel, Suparie, Dine. Adaka or Cavooghoo, Mac. Gooa, Brno. 

Description. —Palm ; spathe double; spadix much branch¬ 
ed; male flowers numerous, above the female, sessile; calyx 
1-lobed, .‘1-cornered, 3-partite; petals 3, oblong, smooth ; 
stamens 2-part.ite, inserted round the base of the style; female 
flowers 1-3 at the base of each ramification, sessile; calyx 
o-lobed, flowers small, white, fragrant. FI. April— May.— 
Roxh. Ft. Ind. iii. 615.— Cor. i. t. 76.— Rheede, i t. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
•—-•Cultivated. 

Medical Uses.—T he nut is used as a masticatory in conjunction 
with the leaf of Piper Betel and Chunam. It "is considered to 
strengthen the gums, sweeten the breath, and improve the tone of 
the digestive organs. The seed, reduced to charcoal and powdered, 
forms an excellent dentifrice. Dr Shortt states that the powdered 
nut, in doses of ten or fifteen grains every three or four hours, is 
useful in checking diarrhoea arising from* debility. -The dry ex¬ 
panded petioles serve as excellent ready-made splints for fractures. 
— Pharm, of India. 

Economic Uses.—I n appearance the Areca Palm is perhaps the 
most graceful and elegant of Indian Palms. Its nati ve place is 
unknown, but it is extensively distributed, in India. It yields the 
betel-nut of commerce. A tree will produce annually, on an average, 
three hundred nuts. The catechu which they yield is of a very 




inferior quality. There are two preparations of it, which are re¬ 
spectively called hy the Tamools, Cuttaearaboo and Casheuttie ; in 
Teeloogoo, Kansee; and in Dukhanie, Bharab-cutta and Acha-cutta. 
The first (Cuttaeamboo) is chewed with the hotel-leaf. Like most 
of the Palm tribe, the trunk is much used for ordinary building 
purposes; and in Travancore is especially used for spear-handles, 
&e. The spatho which stretches over the blossoms, which is called 
Paak muttayy is a fibrous substanie, with which the Hindoos make 
vessels for holding arrack, water, &c.; also caps, dishes, and small 
umbrellas. It is so fine that it can bo written on with ink. The 
Areca Palm is found chiefly in Malabar, Canara, North Bengal, the 
lower slopes of the mountains of Nepaul, and the south-west coast 
of Ceylon. It will produce fruit at five years, and continue to bear 
for twenty-five years. Unlike the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at 
high regions, and at a distance from the sea. In the Eastern Islands 
the produce of the tree varies from two hundred to one thousand nuts 
annually. They form a considerable article of commerce with the 
Eastern Islands and China, and are also ono of the staple products 
of Travancore. The nuts are gathered in July and August, though 
not fully ripe till October. In the latter country the nuts are 
variously prepared for use. “ Those that are used ' by families of 
rank are collected while the fruit is tender; the husks or the outer 
pod is removed; the kernel, a round fleshy mass, is boiled in water : 
in the first boiling of the nut, when properly done,-the water be¬ 
comes red, thick, and starch-like, and this is afterwards evaporated 
into a substance like catechu. The boiled nuts being now removed, 
sliced, and dried, the cateehu-likc substance is rubbed to the same 
and dried again in the sun, when they become of a shining black, 
ready for use. Whole nuts, without being sliced, are also prepared 
in the same form for use amongst the higher classes; while ripe 
nuts, as well as young nuts in a raw state, are used by all classes of 
people generally; and ripe nuts preserved in water with the pod are 
also used.” When exported to other districts, the nuts are sliced 
and coloured with red catechu, as also the nut while in the pod. 
The average amount of exports of the prepared nuts from Travan¬ 
core is from 2000 to 3000 candies ..annually, exclusive of the nuts 
in their ordinary state, great quantities of which are slapped to 
Bombay and other ports. According to the last survey there were 
upwards of a million trees in Travancore. The following mode of 
extracting the catechu from the nuts in Mysore is taken from 
Moyne’s ‘Tracts on India:’ “The nuts are taken as they come 
from the tree, and boiled for some hours in an iron vessel. They 
are then taken out, and tire remaining water is inspissated by con¬ 
tinual boiling. This process furnishes Kossa, or most astringent 
terra japonica, which is black, and mixed with paddy-husks and 
other impurities. After tb,o nuts are dried they are put into a fresh 
quantity of water and boiled again; and this water being inspissated 
like the former, yields the best or dearest kind of catechu, called 
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Coony. It is yellowish brown, has an earthy fracture, and is free 
from the admixture of foreign bodies.” The' nuts are seldom im¬ 
ported into England. The catechu has of late years superseded 
madder in the calico-works of Europe for dyeing a golden coffee- 
brown, 1 lb. of this being equal to 6 lb. of madder. On the moun¬ 
tains of Ttavancore and Malabar, a wild species, the A Dieksonii, is 
found in great abundance. Of this the poorer classes eat the nuts 
as a substitute for the common betel-nut, but no other part of the 
tree appears to be employed for any useful purpose.— Ainslie. 
Lindley. Simrnonds. Hep. on Products of Travancore. 

.(66) Argeinone Mexican* (Linn.) K 0. IAvpaverace/il 

Yellow thistle or Mexican poppy, Eno. Bramadandoo, Tam. Bratanaitawli, 
Tun Fsringie-datura, or Peela, I>UK, Buro-shialkanUi, or Thialkanta, Bisng. 
I.karband, Bind. 

Description. —Annual, herbaceous ; leaves alternate, sessile, 
repand-sinuate, sharply toothed; sepals 2-3; calyx prickly, 
glabrous; petals 4-6; stem bristly; flowers solitary on erect 
peduncles; capsules prickly; seeds roundish; flowers yellow. 
FI. Oct.— Nov. — W. & A. Prod i. 18. -* Coromandel. Mala ¬ 

bar in, waste places. 

Medical Uses.— This plant ia a native of Mexico, but is now 
found abundantly in Asia and Africa over a very extended area. 
•The stalks and leaves abound with a hitter yellow juice like Gam¬ 
boge, which is used in chronic ophthalmia. The seeds are used in 
the West Indies as a substitute for Ipecacuanha. An oil is also 
expressed from them, which in South America is much used by 
painters, and for giving a shining appearance to wood. It has also 
been employed as a substitute for castor-oil, and is applied exter¬ 
nally in headache by the native practitioners. The juice of the 
plant in infusion is diuretic, relieves strangury from blisters, and 
heals excoriations. The seeds are very narcotic, and said to lie 
stronger than opium. Siramonda says, “The seeds possess an 
emetic quality. In stomach complaints the usual dose of the oil 
is thirty drops on a lump of sugar, and its effect is perfectly magical, 
relieving the pain instantaneously, throwing the patient into a pro 
found refreshing sleep, and relieving the bowels.” This valuable 
hut neglected plant has been strongly recommended as an aperient, 
anodyne, and hypnotic, by Dr Hamilton and other experienced prac¬ 
titioners in the West Indies.—(Ifpt Pharml. Journal, iv., v.,'and 
xii.) Samples of the oil. wore produced at the Madras Exhibition. 
It is cheap, and procurable in the bazaars, being used chiefly for 
lamps.— {Ainslie. Lindley. Simmonds.) Age apparently affects its 
activity, the freshly-prepared oil proving more energetic and uniform 
in its operation than that which has been kept some time. It has n 





soothing influence on all herpetic eruptions and as a local applica¬ 
tion to indolent ulcers the expressed juice is much esteemed "by the 
natives. The native practice of applying the juice to the eye in 
ophthalmia is dangerous. The plant was introduced into India 
from Mexico some three centuries ago. It is covered with strong 
prickles, whence the Spaniards called it Tigo del Inferno—the Fig 
of Hell. The fresh root, bruised and applied to the part stung by 
scorpions, is said to give relief.— Phann. o f India. A (trie. Journ. of 
India, ix. 403. 

(67) Argyreia bracteata (Ckowj). hf. O. CoNvoLvuiiAotiiu. 

Desokiption.—T wining shrub, branched ; leaves alternate, 
on long petioles, broadly cordate-ovate, dark shining green 
above, beneath hirsute and somewhat silky; calyx 5-cleft; 
sepals hairy j corolla cainparmlate, hairy externally, purplish 
white, with a deep purple eye; peduncles axillary, dividing at 
the extremity in two or three branches with a sessile ehracteated 
flower in the fork, each of the pedicelled flowers with three 
braeteas at the base of the calyx ; berry 3-4 seeded, deep 
orange colour ; seeds embedded in pulp. — Dee. Prod. ix. 
328. — Drury Hand. Ind. Flor. ii. 296.-Madras. Coro¬ 

mandel. 

Medical Uses. —This plant is Idled with milky juice. Decoc¬ 
tions of the leaves are used by the natives as fomentations in cases 
of scrofulous enlargement of the joints, the boiled leaves boing used 
as poultices at the same time.— Wight. 

(68) Argyreia Malabarica ( Chouy ), Do. 

Katta Kalangu. Mal. Payraoostey, Tam, 

Desokiption.—T wining shrub; stem downy; leaves round¬ 
ish-cordate, acute, furnished with a few scattered hairs on both 
surfaces, paler below; corolla eampanulate; peduncles as long 
as the leaves, many-flowered at the apex ; sepals 5; exterior 
ones clothed with hoary villi with revolute edges; petioles 
and peduncles villous ; flowers small, cream-coloured, with 
deep purple eye. FI. July-—August.— Deo. Prod. ix. 331. 

Convolvulus Malabaricus, Linn. — Mheede, xi. t. 51.-Mysore. 

Malabar. Common on the ghauts. 

Medical Uses.— -The root is cathartic. This plant is considered 
by farriers a good horse-medicino. The loaves beaten up with the 
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C'odi Avanacu (Tragia ckamailea) and fresh butter promote the 
limitation of abscesses. The root is used externally in erysipelas. 
--Ainslie. Bhmle. 

(69) Argyreia Speciosa (Sweet). Do. 

Elephant Creeper, Eng. Samnndar, Hind, and Duk. Shamnddirap-pachchal, 
Kadal-palni, Tam. Samudra»pala, OlianOta-poda, KokkiU, Pala-samutlrn, Tec. 
Hanmdnvyogaiu, Samudra-pak, Hal, 

'.Description. —Twining, tomentose 5 leaves cordate, acute, 
glabrous above, thickly nerved beneath, and silky silvery ; 
sepals 5 ; corolla campanulate; peduncles equal in length to 
the petioles, umbellately capitate; corolla nearly two inches 
long, deep rose-coloured, hairy in the plicae outside. FI. July 
—August.— .Dec. Prod, ix. 328.*—•Convolvulus speeiosus, Linn, 
—Lettsornia nervosa, Jiozb. FI. Tnd. i. 488.— Jiheede, xi, t. 61. 

■■--■-Wight Icon. t. 851,1360.--Malabar forests. Hedges in 

the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses.—The leaves are used by native practitioners in 
the preparation of emollient poultices, and also in cutaneous com¬ 
plaints, being applied externally to the parts affected. The upper 
side of the leaves is used by the natives to act as a diacutient, the 
under or white side as a maturant.— (Aindic. Gibsirft.) In a case 
which came tinder Dr "Wight’s observation they acted as a powerful 
vesicant.- - Wight, III., ii. 201. 

(70) Aristolochia bracteata (Betz). N, 0. AiusTOLOcBUok®* 

Worn-killer, Eng. Ad(latino.palay, Tam, Gadida-guda-pa, Tjhu. Kera-nuu*, 
H i no, and DOS. 

Description. — Trailing; roots perennial, fibrous; stems 
striated, waved; leaves alternate, petioled, kidney-shaped, 
curled at the margins, glaucous below; petioles channelled; 
flowers axillary, solitary, peduncled, drooping; calyx with the 
upper part of the tube and tongue erect; colour dark purple; 
covered on the inside with purple hairs ; capsules ovate. FI. 
Nearly all. the year.— Boxb. FI Ind. ili. 490.——Coromandel 
in cultivated places. Travancore. Banks of the Jumna. 

Medical Uses.—E very part of this plant is nauseously bitter. 
In cases of gripes, two of the fresh leaves are rubbed up with water 
and given once in twenty-four hours. An Infusion of the dried leaves 
is given as an anthelmintic. Fresh bruised and m ixed with castor-oil, 
they are considered a valuable remedy in obstinate cases-of that kind 
of Psora called in Tamil Oargang. It is also said to bo anti-periodic 
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and emmenagogue. The fresh leaves applied to the navel of a child 
are said to have the effect of moving tho bowels. The same, fried 
with castor-oil and made into a ball the size of an orange, relieves 
horses when suffering from gripes. The leaves beaten up with 
water are given internally in cases of snake-bites; also in infusion 
tor boils and inflammatory attacks. The plant grows abundantly on 
dark red or black soil in the Doeean. The natives squeeze tlie juice 
into wounds to kill worms, hence its name “Kefemmar.”— (tioxb. 
Aimlie. Gibson. Lind,ley.) Dr Newton says that, in Scinde the 
dried root, in doses of about a dram and a half, in the form of 
powder or in infusion, is administered to increase uterine contrac¬ 
tions.*— Pharm. of India. 

(71) Aristolochia Indica {Linn.) Do. 

Indian Wrtliworfc, Eso. Isharnrol, Hind., Duk., and Bkno. Ich-ch«rttmuli, 
Pem marindu, Parum-Kizhangu, Tam. Islivara-vem, Dula-govola, Govila. Iks. 
Kanilekam, Karukap-pulla, Karalvekam, islivaranmri, Mac. 

Description. —Perennial, twining; leaves stalked, wedge- 
shaped or obovate, 3 -nerved, pointed, waved; calyx tubular, 
nearly globose at the base; racemes axillary, shorter than the 
leaves; flowers erect; corolla purplish; capsule roundish, 
hexagonal, 6-celled; seeds numerous. FI. Sept.- -Oct.— lioxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. 489.— Wight Icon. i. 1858.— Eheede, viii. t 25. 

-Copses and jungles in Travancore. Coromandel. Bengal. 

Hills throughout the Concan. 

Medical Uses.-— The root is nauseously hitter, and is said to 
possess emmenagogue and antarthritic virtues, and to he a Valuable 
antidote to snake-bites, being applied both externally and internally. 
For particulars regarding the alleged efficacy of this remedy, see 
Journal of the Agri. Hort. Soc. of India, v. 138 and 742. Mixed 
with honey, the root is given in white leprosy, and the leaves 
internally in fever.-— Aimlie. Lindl. 

(72) Artemisia Indica (Willd.) JST, 0. Composite. 

Majt.ari, Mastara, Hind Macliipattiri, Tam. Maohipatri, Tui. Tivu-nitri- 
pachlw, Mad. Mastam, Bkno. 

Description.— Suffruticose, erect; leaves white, tomentose 
below, pinnatifid, upper ones trifid, uppermost and branched 
ones undivided, and with the lobes oblong, obtuse, mucronate ; 
capitules spieately pauicled, oblong, panicle leafy and spreading, 
younger racemes nodding ; outer scales of the younger pubes¬ 
cent involucre leafy, acute, of the inner ones scariose, obtuse; 
flowers small, greenish white. Willd. Sp. iii. 1846.— Eoxb. 
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Flat', hid. iii. 449.— Jihr-cdc, x. t. 45.—A. grata, Ike .— -—Com¬ 
mon on high lands. Myftbre. 

Medical Uses.— The strong aromatic odour and hitter taste of 
this plant indicate tonic and stomachic properties. Dr Wight states 
that the leaves and tops are administered in nervous and spasmodic 
affections connected with debility, and also that an infusion of them 
■ is used as a fomentation in phagedenic ulceration. Dr L. Stewart 
describes an infusion of the tops and leaves as a mild stomachic 
tonic.— (Pharm. of India.) All tire different species of Artemisia 
are aromatic bitter tonics, and most of them have anthelmintic pro¬ 
perties. They contain an essential oil, a hitter principle called 
Absinthine, and a peculiar acrid. They are principally used in 
intermittent fevers and dyspepsia, also in epilepsy and chorea. The 
present species is used as an antispasmodic in hysteria. It might be 
used as a substitute for Cinchona, though inferior in intermittent 
fevers. Powell’s Pimj. Products. 

(73) Artocarpus hirsutus (Lam.) 1ST. 0. Artocarpaceje. 

AnjeJeo, Tam. Aytmee, Ansjeli, Mata 

Desceiption.— Tree ; leaves elliptic, obtuse, or rounded at 
both ends, glabrous, hairy, especially on the nerves beneath; 
male catkin long, cylindrical, ascending, afterwards pendulous ; 
females oval, size of a hen's egg ; fruit globose, echinato. FI, 
Feb.—March.— Iloxb. Flor, Ind . iii. 521.— Rheede. iii t. 32.-— 
Wight Icon, 1. 1957.-Forests of Malabar and .Travancore. 

EcoiNTOMio Uses.—-T his tree yields the Anjcly wood so well Joaown 
on the western coast for house-building, ships, frame-works, &c. 
The tree attains -a large size in the forests on the western coast, 
whore it abounds. The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice, which freely flows from the rough rind if' 
touched ; this is manufactured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance 
which surrounds the seeds is much relished by the natives, being 
almost as good as the Jack-fruit. The bark is occasionally used in 
Oanara for preparing a brown dye.— -Roxb. Wight. 

(74) Artocarpus intcgrifolius (Linn.) Do. 

Indian Jack-tree, Eng. Pila, Tam. Panama, Tjsl. Phujrns, Dine. Pilavoo, 
Mac. Kautal, Bend. 

Description.—L arge tree; young branches hirsute; leaves 
alternate, petiolate, ovate-oblong, glabrous, pale below and 
hirsute with stiff hairs ; flowers male and female on the same 
branch; peduncle pendulous, arising from the trunk orbranches; 
amentum of male flowers cylindrical; calyx none ; petals 2 ; 
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fruit ovate, rmiricated. FI. Nov.— Y)ec.—IioxkFlor. Ind. iii. 
522. — -Cor. iii. t. 250.-— JRheede, iii. t. 26-28.— Wight Icon . t. 
678.— A. heteropliylla, La/ni- —-Malabar. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. —The timber of this tree, so well known as the 
Jack-wood, is much esteemed for making furniture of all kinds, for 
which it is well adapted. At first it is somewhat pale, but after¬ 
wards assumes a darker tinge approaching to mahogany, and when 
polished becomes one of the best fancy woods for tables, chairs, and 
frames. The root of the older trees is dark-coloured, and admirably 
adapted for picture-frames and carving-work of all kinds. Like 
others of the same family, the tree abounds in viscid, milky .juice. 
The fruit, which grows to an enormous size, and hangs by a peduncle 
springing from the trunk, is a favourite article of food among the 
natives. There are several varieties, but what is called the honey- 
jaek is by far the sweetest and best. The seeds when roasted are 
also much prized as a diet among the poorer classes. The leaves are 
given to goats and other cattle, and are said to be very fattening. 
In Travancore the Jack-tree is a monopoly, and yields an annual 
tax to the Sircar. The wood yields an abundant yellow dye, the 
sawdust being generally boiled for this purpose. The kernels con¬ 
tain a quantity of oil. The tree, if planted in stony soil, grows short 
and thick ; if in sandy ground, tall and spreading'; and if the roots 
happen to come in contact with water, the tree will not bear fruit. 
Bird-lime is manufactured from the juice. The word Jack is a cor¬ 
ruption from the Sanscrit word <f Tchackka,” which means tlie fruit 
of the tree. The situation of the fruit varies with the age of the 
tree, being first borne on. the branches, then on the trunk, and in 
very old trees on the roots. In Travancore the mode of propagation 
is as follows : The natives put the whole fruit in the ground, and 
when the seeds germinate and grow up they tie the stems together 
with straw, and by degrees they form one stem, which will bear 
fruit in six or seven years.— (Roxb.) The other species worthy of 
mention are the A, Ch.aplash.a, a native of Chittagong and the 
forests east of Bengal. It grows to he an immense tree, and canoes 
for river use are made from, the trunk. The timber is also useful for 
oilier purposes, especially when required for anything underwater. 
The A. lakoocha is a native of Bengal. The roots are used for dyeing 
yellow. The male spadix is acid and astringent, and is eaten by the 
natives in their curries.—( Roxb. J. Grab.) The A, Ee/dnata is a 
large tree, growing on the Neilghorries, and yielding a good timber, 
but hitherto little known. 

(75) Arum montanum (Roxb.) IsT, O. Aiu'cmsi. 

Konda-raids, Tei.. 

Description.—S temless ; root a cylindrical tuber ; leaves 
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cordate, repand, polished ; spadix nearly as long as the hooded 
coloured spathe; anthers many-eelled. — JRozb. FI. Ind. iii. 
497.— Wight, Icon. t. 796.-Northern Cirears. 


Economic Uses. —A native of the mountainous parts of the Nor¬ 
thern Cirears, where the root is employed to poison tigers. Among 
other useful plants of this genus mhy he mentioned the A. lyratum ' 
{ Iioxb .), also a native of the Circar mountains, the roots of which 
are eaten by the natives, and reckoned very nutritious. They re¬ 
quire, however, to he carefully boiled several times, and dressed in 
a particular manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat disagree¬ 
able taste.- -Roxb. 


(76) Asparagus racemosus (Willd.) N. 0. Liuacm. 

Shakakul, Unto. and Duk, Tamiir-uiuttan, Shadavari, Tam. Challa-gaddalu, 
I’illipidiara, Pilli-toga, Satevari, Tel. Shatavali, Mal. Sat-muli, JiKNO. 

Description.— A straggling climbing shrub ; branches stri¬ 
ated ; leaves fascicled, linear, falcate'; thorns solitary, reflexed; 
racemes many-flowered, axillary; flowers small, white. FL 
Nov.-Dec.- FI. Ind. ii. 1 51.— Wight Icon, t 2056. 
-Travaneore. Deccan. 

Meoxoal Uses.—T his plant, says Roxburgh, will perfume the 
ah to a considerable distance, owing to the delightful fragrance of its 
flowers. The root boiled in milk is given in bilious affections. It 
is necessary to remove the bark previous to administering it, as it is 
considered poisonous. The leaves boiled and mixed with ghee are 
applied externally to promote suppuration in boils and tumours,— 
(Roxb. Ainsl.) It acts also as a diuretic, and is used in special 
diseases. It increases the appetite and removes pains in the bowels, 
and is also considered to prevent the confluence of small-pox.— (Puvj. 
Prod.) The A. sarmentoms ( Willd.), also a native of the Peninsula, 
has also medicinal qualities. It is known as the Sufed Mush; and 
on this Modeen Sheri ff remarks (Suppl. to I‘harm. of India, p. 59) : 
“There are two kinds of Sufed Mush, one found in the bazaars of 
Southern India, and the other elsewhere. The former is the dried 
and split roots of Asparagus sarmevtosus. Dried it is useless as a 
medicine, but when fresh it is nutrient anti demulcent. The Sufed 
Mush of all other parts is the red drug to which the name is appli¬ 
cable, and is the root of Asparagus ascendens. It is a useful- medi¬ 
cine, and is better than Salop, for which it is used as a substitute. 
It is known under the Dnkhanee name of Shakakul-hindi. It grows 
in Itohilcund (Phctrm. of India , Biipp/.) The roots of the A. sanmn- 
toms are often candied, in which state they are occasionally brought 
from China. They are also pickled in vinegar, and used as tonics, 





mid also boiled in oil and applied in diseases of tlio skin.”-— Ainslie. 
J. Graham. 


(77) Asteraoantha longifolia (Nees). N. O. Acanthaoea;. 

New-raoollie, Tam. Neer-goobbie, Tel. Goksliura, Ilnm. Kanta-koolika, Beng. 
Wahel-schulli* Mal. 

Description. —Annual; stem erect, bluntly quadrangular, 
hispid ; leaves opposite, ensiform, very long ; calyx 4-cleft; 
corolla funnel-shaped, 5-cleft, one division deeper than the 
rest; flowers in'whorls, axillary, blue or bright violet; spines, 
three on each side of the stem, equal in length to the whorls. 
jRf July—Dec.— Wight Icon. £.449.—Barleria longifolia, Linn. 
—-Buellia longifolia, RqxI). FI. Lid. iii. 50.— Eheede, ii. t. 45. 
——Malabar. Bengal. 

MedioaIj Uses.— This plant may commonly be met with by tbe 
side of paddy-fields and other damp situations. The roots are con¬ 
sidered tonic arid diuretic, administered in decoction. They are also 
employed in dropsical affections and gravel. The leaves boiled in 
vinegar are reckoned diuretic.— Ainsl. Phavm. of India. 

(78) Atalantia monopkylla (Dec.) N. 0, Aouantiaceu:. 
Wild-lime, Ena. Cat-ilimiehaiu, Tam. Malnaregam, Mal. Adm-nimnia, Tel. 

Description.— -Shrub, 8 feet ; thorns small ; leaves ovate or 
oblong, more or less emarginate at the apex ; calyx 4-toothed; 
petals 4 ; racemes short, sessile; pedicels long, slender ; berry 
globose, size of a lime, 3-4 seeded; flowers axillary and termi¬ 
nal, small, white. FI. Oct.—Nov.—IF. & A. Prod, i 91.-— 
Limonia monophylla, Linn. — Eoxb. FI. End. ii. 378.— Cor. i. 
t. 82.— Eheede, iv. t. 12.——Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic) Uses.—T he wood is hard, heavy, and close-grained ; of 
a pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet-work. In tire 
forests of Coromandel it grows to be a small tree, flowering about 
the rainy season.— lioxh. 

(79) Averrhoa bilmbi (Linn.) N. O. Oxaltoaceau 

Bilimbi-tree, Eng. Wilumpi, Mal. Bilimbi, Beno. Kamanmga, Hind. 

Description.—T ree, 15-20 feet; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, acuminated, entire; calyx 
5-cleft, pubescent; petals 5; flowers reddish purple, in racemes 




from the trank; fruit oblong, obtuse-angled ; seeds without, 
aril. FI May- -June.— W. & A. Prod, i. U2.~-Roxb. FI. lad. 


ii. 451 .—Mheede, iii I 45,46.-Goa. Travaucore, Cultivated. 

Medioab Uses. —The juice of the fruit has a pleasant acid taste, 
from which a syrup is made, given as a cooling drink in fevers. 
The leaves are slightly sensitive to the touch. The tree is a native 
of the Moluccas. The fruits are pickled or preserved in sugar. 

(80) Averrhoa carambola (Linn.) Do. 

Carambola-tree, Eng. Tamaia-tonga, or Kimiaranga, Max, Cumuriraga, Beng. 
Mueitlift-ku inarunga, D K. 

Desokiptjon.— Tree, 15-20 feet ; leaves alternate, unequally 
pinnated ; leaflets ovate, acuminated, 2-5 pair on small.peti¬ 
oles; calyx glabrous ; stamens 5; flowers disposed in short 
racemes arising from smaller branches on the trunk; corolla 
5-petaUed, eampanulate ; petals yellowish purple ; fruit acutely 
5-angled;with a smooth yellowish rind ; seeds with aril. FI 
April—June.— W. & A. Prod. i. 141.— RJmde, iii. 1. 43, 44— 
Boxb.Fl Ind. ii. 450.-——-Travancore. Coromandel. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses.—T his beautiful tree originally came from Ceylon 
and the Moluccas. It is now commonly to be. met with in the 
Peninsula. The fruits, which -contain an acid watery pulp, arc good 
when candied or made into syrup. They also make good pickles, 
and the juice is very useful in removing iron-moulds from linen. 
The L aves arc a good substitute for sorrel. The root, leaves, and 
fruit are medicinal, and the latter is used for dyeing and other pur¬ 
poses. : — Jlhecde. Don. 

(81) Avicemiia fcomentosa (Linn.) 2sT. 0. Vekbenacex\ 

White Mangrove, Eng. Oepata, Mas. Bina, Bkng. Nalla-machr, Tel. 

Description. —Small tree; leaves opposite, obovate or oval, 
slightly tomentose beneath; flowers terminal, small, dingy 
yellow. FI. April—May.— Moxb. FI. Ind. iii. 88«~~ Hhccde, 

iv. t. 45.— Wight Icon. t. 1481.-Boonderbunds. Salt 

marshes in the tropics. 

Economic Uses.— A preparation is made from the ashes of the 
wood which natives use for washing and cleaning- cotton cloths. 
Painters mix the same with their colours to make them adhere more 
■firmly. The kernels are bitter but edible. In Rio Janeiro the bark 
is used for tanning. 
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(82) Azadirachta Indica (Ad de Jim.) ftf. O. Melugeub. 

Neem-tree, Eh< 3. Aria-tepou, Mat. Vaypum, Tam. Vepa, Tei.. Keenly Benc. 

Description. —Tree, 20 feet; calyx 5-partite; petals 5; 
anthers ten on the throat of the stamen tube; leaves pinnated; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, unequal-sided,, acuminated, serrated; 
panicles axillary; flowers small, white ; fruit, when ripe, purple, 
size of a small olive, 1-celled, 1-seeded. FI. April—July.—- 
W. & A. Prod. i. 1.18.— Rotib. FI. Ind. ii. 894 —Itheede, iv. 
t. 52.— Wight Icon. t. 17.—Media, azadirachta, Linn, -—Mala¬ 

bar. Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.- -The hark, which lias a remarkably hitter taste, 
has been much employed of late years as a fair substitute lor Cin¬ 
chona. The natives consider it a most useful tonic in intermittent 
fevers and chronic rheumatism, administering it either in decoction 
or powder. The dried leaves, added to common poultices, act power¬ 
fully in preventing glandular tumours from coming to maturity. The 
same discutiont effect is produced after the application of leeches, in 
all kinds of bruises and sprains, by a watery or vinous infusion of 
them, particularly, when spirit of camphor is now and then sprinkled 
over the cloth, steeped in the infusion. The greatest benefit has 
been derived from the application in the worst cases of compound 
fracture. A sacculus aromatims of these leaves, with a few grains 
of powdered camphor, seldom fails to afford relief in .rheumatic affec¬ 
tions of the ears, eyes, and teeth. Dr Wight says, “ The leaves beaten 
into a pulp, and externally applied, act like a charm in removing the 
most intractable form of psora and other pustular eruptions/’ On 
the decline of the small-pox, it is almost invariably the custom of the 
natives to cover the body with the leaves of this tree. From the 
pericarp of the seed.an acrid bitter oil is expressed, which is a useful 
remedy in leprosy, and is, moreover, anthelmintic and stimulant, being 
used externally in cases of bad ulcers, and as a liniment in headaches 
and rheumatic affections. It is obtained either by. boiling or expres¬ 
sion ; is of a deep yellow colour. The seeds after being skinned are 
employed;to kill insects, and the kernels powdered and mixed with 
Water for washing the hair. A gum.is also got from the bark, used 
medicinally as a stimulant. A kind of toddy called Vaypumkhulloo, is 
procured from the young trees, which is said to be a good stomachic.— 

(A indie. Roasb. Wight.) Of this tree there are two kinds; one of 
them, which, has a black appearance, is called Karin-voppa; the other, 
with green prickly leaves, which have an exceeding hitter taste, is 
known under the name of Arya-Karin-veppa. The latter properly 
is that which produces the real Malabar China. The bark of this 
tree, however, is employed by the natives only in cases of necessity ; 
for a decoction of the leaves, if the coarser parts which subside to 
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the bottom of the vessel be used, produce as powerful an effect Tire 
Brahmins are accustomed to prepare from the juice of these leaves 
what they call Kuril -—that is, a sauce which they eat with their rice. 
This medicine is of excellent service in tertian fevers, in cases of 
worms, and in all disorders arising .from' indigestion and weakness of 
the nerves and stomach. If .the green leaves he bruised and applied 
tp wounds and ulcers of long standing, they cleanse them, and prevent 
from spreading or becoming cancerous. lira word, they answer the 
same purpose as the China bark, and in a much shorter time, because 
more power is contained in the juice of the leaves than in the woody 
parts of the stem and the branches.— (Bart., Voy. toE. Md,, 413.) Major 
Lowther, writing to the Agri. Jiort. Society, says: “ 1 noticed a curi¬ 
ous fact connected with the flow of sap in: the Neem-treo, presenting 
the animal phenomenon of discharging a copious fountain of juice 
into a sort of natural basin at the roots, accompanied by a curious 
pumping noise within the trunk. Such was the. repute in which this 
natural medicine was held, that natives came in crowds and carried 
away the liquor in their vessels. In the epidemic cholera which, 
ravaged the station of Berhainpora more than twenty-five years ago, 
a strong, decoction of the leaves was given with much, success to 
European soldiers. In some parts of India the Netun -17111 not grow 
on its own roots;, but comes to great perfection when budded on its 
congener, the MUia semperinran?. Tlie expressed oil is much used 
and sold in the bazaars as an application to the sores of camels and 
other animals. Probably a decoction of the boiled seeds will be 
found a good application to the roots of vegetation attacked by 
white ants.” 

.Economic Uses.— The wood is very like mahogany, beautifully 
mottled, hard, and heavy. The old trees yield an excellent wood for 
furniture, and it is so bitter that no insects will attack it. It is also 
used for ship-building, carte, and other purposes. The oil extracted 
from the seeds is used for lamps, and also for imparting colours to 
cotton cloths.— (13odd. Flor. Bylv. t. 13. liep. Had, Erhib.) It is 
not generally known that the timber is equally durable with Camphor- 
wood, and makes imperishable trunks and chests, the contents lie- 
coming in a short time insect-proof. A handful of dried hieem-leaves 
are useful in packing collections of seeds and in guarding dried plants. 
In the latter case they should be renewed frequently :—Lcnpther in 
Fimj. Agri. Hort. Boa. Froc. 1857. 



(84) Baliospfemmm mont&nuxn (Muller). N. 0. EdphorbiacejE, 

piBSCRiPilfiON.—UMershrub; upper leaves, lanceolate, acute 
at the base, lower ones broader, ovate, and often cordate at the 




base, simmtely toothed or deeply 3-lobed, marked with long 
scattered hairs; inflorescence commonly bisexual, males more 
loose than the females, and longer peduncled, all shorter than 
the petioles; fruit-bearing pedicels deflexed; sterile bracteoles 
numerous; segments of the male calyx orbicular-ovate, of the 
female lanceolate; capsules sub-globose, tridymous, puberal- 
one ; seeds smooth, at length marbled. Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 
1125.—Jatropha monfcana, Willd .—Croton polyandrum, JRoxb.— 

B. polyandrum, Wight loon. t. 1885.-Hills in Bengal. 

Forthem parts of the Peninsula. Malabar. 

Mkdical Uses.—T he seeds are cathartic, and probably furnish the 
.greater part of the Jumalgota of the drug-sellers. East of the Sutlej 
its leaves are in high repute for wounds, and its sap is believed to 
corrode iron.— Stewart’s Punj. Plants. 

(85) Balsamorlendron agallocha (IF. '# 4.) N. 0. Amybidaoba. 

Goygul, Bbkg. 

Desciiiption.—T ree; trunk crooked, and clothed with many 
drooping crooked branches down to the ground; brauchlets 
often ending in thorny points; calyx 4-toothed; petals 4; 
leaves alternate, petioled, oval or. elliptic,, serrulate,. smooth on 
both sides; at the base or apex of the petiole on each side is 
generally a small leaflet giving the appearance of a ternate 
leaf; flowers on short peduncles, axillary, small, red, aggregate 
on the buds by the former year’s leaves : berry drupaceous, 
red, smooth, size of a currant; nut 2-celled, 1 -seeded. FI. 
Feb.—March.— Wight III. i. 185. —Amyris commiphora. Hooch. 
FI. Ind. ii. 244—-—Silhet. Assam. 

. BookOMid Uses. —-This tree is said to yield the Indian bdellium, 
a substance like myrrh. Dr Boyle has remarked that all the species 
of this genus require to be carefully examined from good and authentic 
specimens, accompanied by their respective products, "so much doubt 
still remains in the opinions of botanists regarding the tree producing 
this substance. From an interesting paper by Dr Stocks in Hooker’s 
* Journal of Botany ’ (vol. i. p. 257), it would appear that this plant 
is not identical with the B. Mtijcul which grows in Scinde, and which, 
from the similarity of the native name i Googul,’ has been mistaken 
for it. It is important to notice this fact, especially when so much 
doubt exists as to the true plant yielding Indian bdellium, though 
in all probability the exudation of both species is similar in its pro¬ 
perties. Of the one under notice, Dr Boxburgh observes, that the 




whole plant while growing is very odoriferous, and if broken in any 
part diffuses around a grateful fragrance, like that of the (most myrrh, 
yet that the juice never congeals, but is carried off by evaporation, 
leaving little or nothing behind; and all that he could procure was 
a minute portion of gummy matter, which certainly resembles myrrh 
both in smell and appearance, bat has no tendency to be even tena¬ 
cious or elastic, r ihe Googul is collected in the cold season by 
making incisions in the tree and letting the resin fall on the ground. 
Tins accounts for the dirty condition in which it is found in the 
shops. Bdellium is properly a gum-:resin, of which there are several 
kinds. It occurs in brittle masses of different sizes and shapes, of 
a reel, yellow, or brownish colour, sometimes transparent, with a 
bitterish balsamic taste like myrrh. It is soluble in potass, and 
contains resin, gum, bassoiino, and a volatile oil. It is often used 
as a substitute for myrrh, to which it has some resemblance in its 
effect upon the human frame. The odour is more. faint • and ^ more 
agreeable than myrrh, by which it may be distinguished. It will 
melt in the mouth, while myrrh, when chewed, adheres to the teeth 
and imparts a milky colour to the saliva.— Roxb. Hoyle. Hooker's 
Jour. 

(Sfl) Bamhusa arundinacea (WtUd.) ¥. 0. Graminacejr. 

Bamboo, Eno. Vedvi.ru, Tel. Kull-inoollah, Mal. Blums, Pins. Muagil, Tam. 
Baush, Beso. 

Desgkhtion.— Stems elect, bending at tire summit, jointed, 
hollow between the joints ; branches alternate ; thorns two or 
three, alternate on the joints ; when double, a branchlet occu¬ 
pies the centre. .; when triple, the largest is strong, sharp, and 
somewhat recurved, occasionally wanting; leaves sheathing, 
linear-lanceolate, upper sides and margins hispid, sheaths 
downy ; when in flower, the tree is leafless and the extremities 
are covered with flowers like one large panicle composed of 
numerous verticiliate spikes, each vertical composed of several 
oblong, jointed, sessile spikelets; calyx 2-6-flowered, 3-valved; 
flowers hermaphrodite and male ; seeds size and appearance 
of oats; male flowers 1-3 above the hermaphrodite ones. 
FI. March—May.— Itoxh. Ft. hid. ii. 191 .—Cor. i. t. 79.— 
Arundo bambos, Linn.- -Forests of the Peninsula, 

Medical Psia;—The siliceous concretion known as Tahmkaer 
(TavafaMri, a Sanscrit term meaning cow’s milk) is only procured 
from the femalo plant. It so far resembles silex as to form a kind 
of glass when fused with alkalies. It is also unaffected by fire and 
acids. It is employed medicinally in the cures of paralytic com- 
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plaints and poisonings. Sir 0. Brewster (Phil Trans., 1819. FA. 
Journ. of Sel, viii. 28G) made some singular discoveries on the 
optical |>roperties of this substance. It is called by the Hindoo 
physicians, he says, bamboo manna, milk, sugar, or camphor of 
bamboo, and appears to be a secretion from the joints of the reed in 
a state of disease, malformation, or fracture. The ordinary quantity 
produced by a disorganized joint or internode is four or live grains. 
It consists of silica, containing a minute quantity of lime and vege¬ 
table matter. Its physical properties are remarkable. Its refractive 
power is lower than that of any other body, when solid or fluid. 
With, certain oils, which it imbibes, it becomes as transparent as 
glass. It absorbs water, and becomes as white and opaque as if it had 
been covered with white-lead. It is highly prized in native practice 
as a stimulant and aphrodisiac. Among other reputed medical 
properties of the bamboo, the root is said to he a diluent, the hark 
a specific in eruptions, and the leaves as anthelmintic and emrnena- 
gogue.— Ainslie. Phann. of India, Madras Joum, of Meet. Sci., 
1862, p. 245. 

Economic TJsbs. —These gigantic arborescent grasses, which cover 
the sides and tops of the mountains throughout the continent of 
India, form one of the peculiar as well as most striking features of 
Oriental scenery. Few objects present a more attractive sight in the 
wild forests of this country than a clump of these beautiful plants, 
with their tall bending stems and. delicate light-green foliage. With 
the exception of the cocoa, and some other palms perhaps, the bam¬ 
boo is the most useful and economical of all the vegetable products 
of the East. In no other plant is strength, and lightness combined 
to that degree which renders this so important an article in building 
houses, lifting weights, forming rafts, and a thousand other uses 
which might here be enumerated. It attains a, considerable height 
•—some 70-80 feet—and has been known to spring up thirty inches 
in six days. At the ago of 15 years the bamboo is said to bear 
fruit—a whitish seed like rice—and then to die. These seeds are 
eaten by the poorer classes. 

The purpose to which different species of bamboo are applied are 
so numerous that it would he difficult to point out an object, in 
which strength and elasticity are requisite, and for which lightness 
is no objection, to which the stems are not adapted in the countries 
where they grow. The young shoots of some species are cut when 
tender, and eaten like asparagus. The full-grown stems, while 
green, form elegant cases, exhaling a perpetual moisture, and capable 
of transporting frosli flowers for hundreds of miles. When ripe and 
hard they are converted into bows, arrows, and quivers, lance-shafts, 
the masts of vessels, bed-posts, walking-sticks, the poles of palan¬ 
quins, to floors and supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety of 
similar purposes. In a growing state the spiny kinds are formed 
into stockades, which are impenetrable -to any but regu lar infantry, 
aided by artillery. By notching their sides the Malays make won- 
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derfully light scaling-ladders, which can he conveyed with facility 
where heavier machines could not he transported. Bruised and 
crushed in water, the leaves and stems form Chinese paper, the finer 
qualities of which are only improved by a mixture of raw cotton 
and by more careful pounding. The leaves of a small species are 
the material used by the Chinese for the lining of their tea- chests. 
Cut into lengths and the partitions knocked out, they form durable 
water-pipes, or, by a little contrivance, are made into excellent cases 
for holding rolls of papers. Slit into strips, they afford a most dur¬ 
able material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and 
even the sails of boats. Finally, the larger and thicket truncheons 
are exquisitely carved by the Chinese into beautiful ornaments. .No 
plant in Bengal is applied to such a variety of useful purposes as the 
bamboo. Of it are made implements for weaving, the posts and 
frames of the roofs of huts, scaffoldings for buildings, portable stages 
for native processions, raised floors for granaries, stakes for nets in 
rivers, rafts, masts,' yards, oars, spars, and in boat-decks, ft is used 
for building bridges across creeks, for fences, as a lever for raising 
water for irrigation, arid.as flag-poles. Several agricultural instru¬ 
ments are made of it, as are also hackeries or carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers, the shafts of javelins or spears, bows and arro ws, clubs, 
and fishing-rods. A joint of bamboo servos as a holder for pens, 
small instruments, and tools. It is used as a case in which things 
of little bulk are sent, to a distance. The eggs of siBc-worms were 
brought in a bamhoo-cane from China to Constantinople in the time 
of Justinian. A joint of bamboo answers the purpose of a bottle, 
and a section of it is a measure for solids and liquids in bazaars. A 
piece of it is used as a blow-pipe, and as a tube in a distilling appara¬ 
tus. A small bit of it split at one end serves as tongs to take up 
burning charcoal, and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to be used 
as a knife in shelling betel-nuts, &e. Its surface is so hard that it 
answers the purpose of a whetstone, upon which the ryots sharpen 
their hhl-hooks and sickles.— lloxb. Lindley. 

When travelling in the Himalaya, Hr Hooker observed a manu¬ 
factory for making paper out of the bamboo. Large water-tanks 
were constructed in the fields for the purpose of steeping the bam¬ 
boo stems. They appeared to be steeped for a length of time in 
some solution of lime. They- were then removed and beaten upon 
Stones until they became quite soft, or till aU the flinty matter which 
abounds in their stems was removed.— Hooker, Ilim. Journ 311. 

A correspondent, from Burmah furnishes the foBowing very in¬ 
teresting account of the flowering of the bamboo, and of its rises : 
The flowering of the bamboo is considered to be a very rare occur¬ 
rence. Once" in eighteen, twenty, and even twenty-five years, does 
it flower, and still less seldom does it produce seed. We have 
shown the seed to Burmese of 75 and 80 years old, and they 
could not tell what it was. They had seen, none before. Among 
the hill-people and the tribes who are buried away in the recesses 
v'v 5 
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of our forests, they have a very superstitious dread of this phenome¬ 
non. They mention that -when the bamboo flowers, fevers and sick¬ 
ness will he prevalent. Their traditions have taught them so, and 
hence they always fear the appearance of this particular flower. Of 
course their apprehensions are based purely on superstition and 
ignorance. The flowering of the bamboo may he ascribed to natural 
causes, ' J 

It is one of the most valuable, as it, is the most useful, kind of 
plants, adapted to supply the wants of mankind. It is employed in 
a great variety of ways—for houses, furniture, utensils, and for fuel. 
Colonel ISTuthall, who spent many years on this coast, was of the 
deliberate opinion, from his great experience of the country, that no 
branch of industry would yield a capitalist more handsome profits- 
than the growing of the large-size bamboo. All that is needed is 
to put the young shoots down, and they will run up rapidly of them¬ 
selves without any care or attention to them whatever. They would 
proportionately fetch higher prices than the smaller kinds, for which 
there is a constant demand all over the country. The use of 1 sam- 
boo will never go out of fashion in Burmah, at least among the rural 
population. Often there is found a small whitish fungus growing on 
the sides of the bamboo, which is called by the people “ Wall moo ” 
which the late Dr .Judson makes synonymous with “ Than moo.” 
It is a mushroom growth, and when rasped, or bruised down to a 
powder it is administered as a vermifuge by Burmese physicians. 
It is said to be a very effectual remedy in cases of worms, with 
which children are so liable to he troubled in infancy. "We have 
no doubt that if this Burmese remedy was known in Europe, it 
would at once he introduced into the British pharmacopoeia. It is 
a more manageable article than some of the substances now classified 
as vermifuge medicines. 

Immense quantities of fine bamboos are floated down the various 
rivers of the western coast. They are usually 60 feet long, and 5 
inches in diameter near the root. These are readily purchased, 
standing at 5 rupees, and small ones at 3;| rupees, per 1000. 
Millions arc annually cut in the forests, and taken away by water 
in rafts, or by land in hackeries. From their buoyancy they are 
much used for floating heavier woods.— Gleghorn’s Forests of Ft. 
India.* 

(87) Barleria prionitis ( Linn .) 17. 0. Acmnti-iace®. 

Coletta-veotla, Max,. Siieni-mnli, Tam. Mullu-gounta, Tel. KanUia-jathi, 
Reno. 

Description. —Shrub, 4 feet; stem herbaceous; leaves op¬ 
posite, entire, lanceolate-ovate; between the branch and the 
leaf there is a spine with four sharp rays from the same centre; 

* For further accounts of the bamboo, see Appendix A. 
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flowers sessile, axillary, orauge-coloured. FI. Mearly all the 
year. — Rolb. FI. hid. iii. 36.— Wight Icon. ii. 452.— Rhecde, 
ix. t. 41, -Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.—T he juice of tlic' leaves, mixed with sugar and 
water, is given to children in levers and catarrhal affections. The 
ashes of the burnt plant, mixed- with water and rice conjee, are 
employed in cases of dropsy and anasarca; also in coughs.— [Ainslic, 

(88) Barringtonia acutangula ( Gmrfn.) K. O. Mveta-cms. 

Karpa, Tel. Sjeria-samstAavadi, Mai,. 

Description. —Tree ; leaves crowded about the ends of the 
branches, cunoate-obovate, serrulated; racemes long, pendu¬ 
lous; pedicels very short; calyx 4-cleft; ovary 2-cetled; fruit 
. oblong, 4-sided, sharp-angled; flowers small, reddish white, 
with scarlet filaments. FI. April—May. — W. & A. Prod. 
i. 333. — Rhecde, iv. t. 7.—Roxb. FI. 2nd. ii. 635. Eugenia 
acutangula, IAnn. sp, -Bengal. Peninsula. Travancore. 

Medical Uses.—T he root is bitter, and said to bo similar to 
Cinchona, but also cooling and aperient. The seeds arc very warm 
and dry, and are used as an aromatic in colic and parturition.— 
Powell’s Punj. Prod, 

Economic Uses.—T he wood is hard and of a fine grain, red, and 
equivalent to mahogany.— (M‘Clelland.) It is suited for ordinary 
work. 

(89) Barringtonia racemosa (JRoxh.) Do. 

• &tmutni-pviihiji), Tam. Saimidra-poo or Suta-stravadi, Mai. 

Description. —Tree; leaves alternate, short-petioled, cune- 
ate-oblong, acuminated, serrulated, smooth on both sides; 
racemes terminal, or axillary from the large branches, pendu¬ 
lous ; flowers on short pedicels, large, white with a tinge of 
rose; calyx 2-3 cleft; petals four; filaments longer than the 
petals; style long; fruit ovate, drupaceous, bluntly 4-angled, 
smooth, brownish red; endocarp scarcely Separating from the 
epiearp; seed 1. FI. May.— W. & A. Prod. i. .333.— Wight 
Icon, t., 152. — Roxb. FI. 2nd. ii. 634.— Rheede, iv. t. 6.— 
Eugenia racemosa, Linn. sp. — : —Malabar. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses.—T he medicinal properties are said to be similar 
to the preceding species. The roots are slightly bitter, but not 
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unpleasant. They are considered by Hindoo doctors valuable, on 
account of their aperient, deobstrnent, and cooling properties. Ihe 
fruit, powdered, is used to clean the nostrils in cold as a snutl, and 
is also applied externally, in. combination with other .remedies, in 
sore-throat and cutaneous eruption.— Ainshe. Itozb. Lindley. 

(00) Basella rubra {TJiln.) 1ST, 0. Basellace.®. 

Malabar nightshade, Em Rulchto-pool, Beng. Alla-hatsalla, Thu Pol, Him 

Description, —Stein scandent, 3-4 feet, angular, brownish 
purple; leaves ovate, acuminate, purplish; spikes nearly 
equalling the leaves, long-peduncled; flowers purple; outer 
divisions of the calyx oblong-elliptic; berries dark purple, 
obsoletely 4-lobed, greenish and purple at the apex before 
ripening; seeds pale brown, Dec. Prod xiii. s. 2, p. 222. 
Wight Icon . t. 896.-■Bengal, Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. —The-juice of the leaves is prescribed by native 
practitioners in doses of a teaspoonful thrice a-day to children suffer¬ 
ing from catarrh. —(Faulkner. ) The B. alba is merely a variety. 

Economic Uses.-—T his esculent herb is cultivated in almost every 
part of the country. The succulent leaves are dressed and eaten 
like spinach. An infusion of the leaves is used as tea. The B. cor - 
difolia is also cultivated as a pot-herb. It yields a very rich purple 
dye, but is difficult to fix.— Lindley. Jioxb. 

(91) Bassia butyracea (Roxb.) U. 0. SaP0tacba3. 

Indian Butter-tree, Eng. Phulwara, Beng. 

Description. —-Tree, 30-40 feet; leaves obovate, tomentose 
beneath; corolla 8-cleft; stamens 30-40 on longish filaments; 
pedicels aggregate, and, as well as the calyx, woolly; drupes 
oval; flowers smallish, white. FI. Jan.—Feb.— D. Don. FI. 

jSTep. p. 146.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 527.-Almora Hills. 

Xepaul. 

Medical Uses. —A pure vegetable butter called Choorio is pro¬ 
duced by this tree; the mode of extraction Ur Roxburgh has fully 
described in the 8th. vol. of the ‘Asiatic Researches.' The kernel* 
of the fruit are bruised into the, consistence of cream, which is then 
put into a cloth bag with a moderate weight laid upon it, and left to 
stand till the oil or fat is expressed, which becomes immediately of 
the consistence of hog's lard, and is of a delicate white colour. Its 
uses in medicine are much esteemed in rheumatism and contractions 
of the limbs. It is also an excellent emollient for chapped hands. 
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It resembles piney tallow in its chemical properties, and is of a pale 
yellow colour.— Pharm, of India. Roxb. 

Economic Uses. —The pulp of the fruit ip eatable. The juice is 
extracted from the flowers and made into sugar by the natives. It 
is sold, in the Calcutta bazaar, and has all the appearance of date- 
sugar, to which, it is equal if not superior in quality. The butter 
which is obtained from the kernels of the fruit is reckoned a valuable 
preservative when applied to the hair, mixed with sweet-scented oil, 
and thus sold and exported. Being cheaper than ghee, it is used to 
Adulterate that article. By experiments in England, a specimen was 
found to consist of solid oil, 34 of fluid oil, and 6 parts of vegetable 
impurities. The original specimen dissolved readily in warm alcohol, 
a property which, may render it of great advantage in medicinal .pur¬ 
poses. It makes excellent soap. When pure, it burns bright with¬ 
out smoke or smell, and might he advantageously employed in mak¬ 
ing candles. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the seeds of the Bassia trees that 
they contain at the same time saccharine matter, spirit, and oil, lit 
both for food and burning in lamps. The butter procured from this 
species of Bassia is not liable to become rancid, even if kept for some 
time. It is completely molted at a temperature of 120°.— Moxb. 
Hoyle. Siinmmds. 

(92) Bassia latifolia (Roxb.) Do. 

Mahwali-tro.o, Eng. Poonnun'., Mai.. Caat-olloopei, Tam. Ipie, Tel. Moola, 
Hind. Mohwah or Muliooa, Bkng. 

Description. —Tree, 40 feet; leaves alternate, oblong or 
elliptic, crowded about, the extremities of the branches, smooth 
above, somewhat whitish below; stamens 20-30 within the 
gibbous tube of the corolla, on short filaments; corolla thick, 
fleshy, with a more than 8-lobed limb ; lobes cordate; sepals 
4; pedicels drooping, terminal; flowers white, with a tinge of 
green and cream colour, numerous, crowded from the extrem¬ 
ities of the branchlets, pedu tided, and bent with the mouth 
of the flowers directly to the ground; berry size of a small 
apple, 1-4 seeded. FI. March—April.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 526. 
--Cor., i. t 19.——Oircar mountains. Bengal. Ooncans. 

Economic Uses. — -The timber of this tree is hard, and strong, and 
is in request for naves of wheels, carnages, and similar uses. An 
ardent spirit is distilled from the flowers by the hill tribes (where 
tl».e tree is abundant), which makes a strong and intoxicating liquor. 
The flowers are sweet-tasted, and are eaten raw. Jackals are parti¬ 
cularly fond of them. The seeds yield by expression a large quan¬ 
tity of concrete oil, which is used in lamps, to adulterate ghee, and 
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for frying cakes. The kernels are easily extracted from the smooth 
chestnut-coloured pericarps, when they are bruised, rubbed, and sub¬ 
jected to a moderate pressure. The oil concretes immediately it is 
expressed, and retains its consistency at a temperature of 95°. The 
oil is, however, thick and coarse, and only used by the poorer 
classes. 

'Che following account by Dr Gibson is given of this plant in 
Guzerat and Hajpootana, whore it abounds: “This flower is col¬ 
lected in the hot season by Bheels and others from the forests, also 
from the planted trees, which are most abundant in the more open 
parts of Guzerat and Raj warn. The ripe flower has a sickly sweet 
taste resembling manna. Being very deciduous, it is found in large 
quantities under the trees every morning during the season. A 
single tree will afford from. 200 to 400 lb. of the flowers. The 
seeds afford a great quantity of concrete oil, used in the manufacture 
of soap. The forest, or Bheel population also store ".great quantities 
of the dried flowers as a staple article of food; and hence, in expedi¬ 
tions undertaken for the punishment or subjection of those tribes 
when unruly, their .Bassia trees are threatened to be cut down by the 
invading force, and the threat most commonly insures the submission 
of the tribes.” 

“ In Guzerat and Rajpootana every village has its spirit-shop for 
the sale of the distilled liquor from the flowers. In the island of 
' paranja, opposite to Bombay, the Government duty on the spirits 
distilled (chiefly from this flower) amounts to at least £60,000 per 
annum; 1 rather think that £80,000 is most generally the sum. 
The Parsecs are the great distillers and sellers of it in all the country 
between Surat and Bombay, and they usually push their distilleries 
and shops into the heart of the forest which lines the eastern border 
and hills of those countries. The spirit produced*from the Bassia is, 
when carefully distilled, much like good Irish whisky, having a 
strong, smoky, and rather fetid flavour: this latter disappears with 
age. The fresh spirit is, owing to the quantity of aromatic or em- 
pyreumatic oil which it contains, vbry deleterious; and to the Euro¬ 
pean troops stationed at Guzerat some thirty years ago, appeared to 
bo quite as poisonous as the worst new rum of the West Indies has 
generally proved to our soldiers. It excited immediately gastric 
irritation, and on this supervened the malarious fever so common in 
those countries.’ — -Hook., Journ. of Bot, 1853, p. 90. Rpxb. 

In 1848 a quantity of Mahwah oil was forwarded to tlic Secretary 
of the E. I. and China Association, with the view of ascertaining 
its market value and applicability for the manufacture of candles 
and soap. The managing director of Price’s Patent Candle Com¬ 
pany stated in reply : “ I beg to inform you that the { Mow ah ’ oil, 
of which you furnished us samples, is worth in this country, for the 
manufacture of candles, £8 per ton less than Petersburg tallow. 
We have tried a great many experiments upon it, and found it to 
be of the same value as cocoa-nut oil, as its being harder makes up 
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for the colour being inferior. Large quantities could "be used in this 
country at about £35 per ton. I send some candles and oil, but 
fear that the former will not remain in a solid state through the 
voyage to India, Wo have, however, processes secured to us by 
which we can make candles from Mo wall oil sufficiently hard for the 
Indian market.” 


(93) Bassia longifolia {Linn.) .'Do. 

Elloopie, Mal, Elloopa, Tam, Jppa, Tax. Mohe, Hind. 

.Description, —Tree, 40 feet ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
crowded about the ends of the branehlets, immediately above 
the peduncles; young shoots and petioles slightly villous; 
calyx of two opposite pairs of leaflets; corolla 8-cleft; fila¬ 
ments scarcely any; pedicels axillary, drooping, crowded, 
1-flowered; stamens 16-20, within the gibbous tube of the 
corolla; flowers whitish; fruit olive-shaped, yellowish when 
ripe, 8-9 seeded ; seeds solitary. FI. May.— Moxb. FI. Inti. ii. 
523.-Coromandel. Malabar. Circars. 

Medical Uses. —Like most Sapotads, this tree abounds in a 
gummy juice which exudes from the bark. It is employed by the 
Vytians in rheumatic affections. Tlis bark itself is used in decoc¬ 
tion as an. astringent and emollient, and also as a remedy in the cure 
of itch.— Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. —The flowers are roasted and eaten, and are also 
braised and boiled to a jelly, and made into small balls, which are 
exchanged by the natives for fish and rice. An oil is expressed front 
the ripe fruits which is used for lamps among the poorer classes, arid 
is one of the principal ingredients in making country soap. It is to 
the common people a substitute fox ghee and cocoa-nut oil in their 
cakes and comes. The cakes which are left after the oil is expressed 
are used for washing the head, and are carried as articles of trade to 
those countries whore the tree does not grow. The oil is solid at a 
moderate temperature, but will not keep any length of time—not 
more than a fortnight or three weeks in the warm season ; it then 
becomes rancid, emitting a disagreeable odour. If, however, it be 
well corked and secured from contact with the air, it will in cold 
weather keep for some months. In England it is used in the manu¬ 
facture of caudles. The price of this oil is about three rupees and a 
half a maund. The wood of this tree is hard, and nearly as durable 
as teak, hut not so easily worked, not is it procurable of such length 
for beams and planks. It thrives best on deep light soils,— Roxl\ 
Hunter on Vey. Oils of 3, India. 
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(94) Batatas edulis ( Ghoisy ). 2T, 0. CoNvonvuiAOMS. 

Sweet or Spanish Potato, Em Kappa-kalenga, Map. Shukar-kuncloo-uloo, 
Benu, Chiilagada, G-raaugada, Tel. 

Description. —Stem creeping, rarely twining; leaves vari¬ 
able, usually angular, also lobed, cordate; sepals 6; corolla 
campanulate; peduncles equal in length to the petioles, 34 
flowered; flowers white outside, purple inside. FI. Feb.— 
March.— Rheede, vii. t. ;50. —Convolvulus batatas, Linn. — 
Boxb. FI. hid. i. 483.—Ipomaea batatas, Lam. -Cultivated 

Economic Uses.—T his plant is said originally to have been found 
■wild in the woods of the Malayan Archipelago, from whence it was 
introduced into this country. There are two varieties, one with red, 
the other with white tubers. The red variety is considered the best; 
both are very nutritious and palatable, though slightly laxative. 
This esculent root was brought to England from Spain and Portugal 
before the common potato became known. “ The sweet potato,” says 
Sir Joseph Banks, “ was used in England as a delicacy long before 
the introduction of our potatoes. It was imported in considerable 
quantities from Spain and the Canaries, and was supposed to possess 
the power of restoring decayed vigour.” In India they are cultivated 
by all classes. They require very little care; the ground being merely 
cleared of weeds, the plants will grow on any soil. In taste they 
are sweet and palatable, possessing a quantity of saccharine matter. 
The natives eat the tubers, leaves, and tender shoots. The former 
are considered as nourishing as the potato, and a lighter food. The 
tubers yield a large proportion of starch. They must be kept dry, 
or they decay soon. The herbage is employed for feeding cattle.— 
Don. Simmondo, 

Batatas betacea, the Beet-rooted sweet Potato, figured in the Bot. 
Beg., t. 56 (1840), has been lately introduced. The following parti¬ 
culars are given in the Jury Reports, Mad. Exh. 1855 :— 

“ Four small roots were sent from Australia by Mr Dowdeswell, 
and planted by Mr Rohde at Guntoor, whence it has been already 
largely distributed. It has been in daily use as a vegetable for the 
last six months, and is preferred to the common sweet potato, as 
being less sweet and more farinaceous.” 

The large turnip-shaped roots of the B. paniculata dried in the 
sun, reduced to powder, and then boiled with sugar and butter, are 
said to promote obesity. They are also cathartic, and as such are 
used by the natives. Cattle are very fond of them.— Boxb. 

(95) BauMnia racemosa {Lam.) IT. 0. LfiauMiNos.*. 

Bun-raj, Beng. Arree, Tec., 

Description. — Small tree, unarmed, bushy ; branehlets 
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drooping; leaves cordate at the base, upper side glabrous, 
under villous, or pubescent, or nearly glabrous; leaflets round¬ 
ish or broadly ovate, united to about the middle, 3-nerved; 
racemes solitary, terminal or leaf-opposed, leafless* much longer 
than the leaves; flowers scattered, small, white; calyx spatha- 
ceous, at length reflexed, 5-toothed, pubescent; petals linear, 
lanceolate, slightly hairy outside ; stamens all fertile, united at 
the base ; filaments and anthers bearded; style none (!); stigma 
flat, sessile; legumes linear, straightish or curved, scarcely 
dehiscent, many-seeded. FI. May—June.-— W. & A. Prod. i. 
295. —B. parviflora, Vahl. — Roxb. FI. Ind. it 323. -My¬ 

sore. Crimean mountains. Bengal. 

Economic Uses,—T his tree has a thick bark, of which matchlock- 
men make their matches. It burns long and slowly without any 
substance being mixed with it. To prepare the bark it is boiled, 
dried, and beaten. Strong ropes are made from the bark stripped 
from the green branches, used for cots, tying fences, and various 
other purposes. The fibre is not exported, and the price is very 
low. Among other Bauhinias which yield fibres may ho mentioned 
the B. diphylla , which is common about Cuddapah and Guntoor, 
where it is known as the Authee nar, Yepy, and Apa.— Roxb. Jury 
Hep. M. E. 

A fibre is also procured from the B. scandens, a large climber, 
growing in the Concans and Travancore. A line made from it was 
tested by Captain Thomson, who found that it sustained a weight of 
168 Jb. for the space of forty-five minutes, thereby equalling in 
strength the best Sunn hemp.— Boyle. 

(96) Bauhinia tomentosa (Linn.) Do, 

Onat-attie, lYiviat-putnmi, TaM. Cliansdieha, Mal. 

Description.—S hrub, 6 to 12 feet; unarmed ; leaves ovate or 
roundish at the base, under surface villous as well as the peti¬ 
oles, branches, peduncles, and calyx ; leaflets connected beyond 
the middle, oval, obtuse, 3-nerved; peduncles 2-flowered, leaf- 
opposed; pedicels each with 3 bracteas at the base; calyx 
spathaceous, 5-toothed; petals oval; stamens all fertile ; le¬ 
gumes flat, lanceolate, 5-6-seeded; flowers large, pale sulphur ; 
one petal usually with a dark purple spot inside. FI. July- 
August.-—IF. & A. Prod. i. 295. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 323. — 
Eheede , i. t. 35.-Malabar. Coromandel. Oude. 



■<4 BATJHINTA. 

Medical Uses.— The native doctors administer the dried leaves 
and young flowers'in dysenteric affections, and a decoction of the 
hark of the root is given in cases of liver and phlegmatic complaints, 
and also as a vermifuge. The bruised bark is also occasionally ap¬ 
plied to tumours and wounds.— (Ainslie. Rheede.) The leaves of 
several species of Bauhinia are used in Bengal as demulcent or muci¬ 
laginous remedies in dysentery. The seeds are eaten, and are said to 
be tonic and aphrodisiac.— Powell's Panj, Prod. 


(97) Bauhinia Vahlii (IF. § A.) Do, 

Mahwal, Hum. Adda, Tel. 

Description. —Shrub, climbing to ail immense extent; young 
shoots,petioles, peduncles, and tendrils covered with thick rusty- 
coloured tomentum; leaves roundish, deeply cordate at the 
base, upper side nearly glabrous, under tomentose; leaflets 
oval, obtuse, united to a little above the middle, 4-6 nerved ; 
nerves covered with rusty tomentum ; tendrils opposite, below 
the leaves, spiral; racemes terminal, coryinbiform; pedicels 
elongated, and with the calyx densely villous; calyx ovate, 
splitting to the base of the limb into two reflexed segments ; 
petals densely clothed on the back with silky hairs, the three 
upper a little larger than the others ; fertile stamens 3, villous 
at the base; ovary densely villous, its stalk cohering on one 
side with the calyx tube ; legumes pendulous, long, linear, 
compressed, 8-12 seeded; flowers largish, white, gradually be¬ 
coming cream-coloured. FI, March—April.— W. & A. Prod. i. 

297. B. racemosa, Vahl^-Moxb. Flor. Ind , ii. 325.--Circars. 

Bengal. 

Economic Uses.— This is one of the largest of the Bauhinias, and 
a native of alpine districts. The large leaves are nearly a foot in 
diameter, and are collected in the northern districts of the Circars, 
and sold in the bazaars for Various’purposes, such as plates and pack¬ 
ages. The seeds are eaten raw when ripe, tasting like casliew-nuts. 
The flowers hang down in elegant festoons, and the branches are 
very extensive, from. 100 to 300 feet long, climbing over the highest 
trees. Ropes are made from the hark ; the natives boil and then 
beat it, which makes it soft and pliable. It will, however, rot if 
kept too long in the water. The ropes have been occasionally used, 
for suspension-bridges over the mountain-torrents in the Himalayan 
valloys.— Moyle, Fib. Plants. Roxb. 



(98) Ba ah inia variegata (Linn.) Do. 

Chovaima Man dare o, Mal, Soiiu., Hini>. 

D kscription. —Tree, 20-30 feet; unarmed; leaves roundish, 
upper side glabrous, under when young villous, cordate at 
the base; leaflets oval, obtuse, 5-nerved, united far beyond the 
middle; petals oblong, nearly sessile, the upper one somewhat 
larger and on a rather longer claw than the othersfertile 
stamens 5, all shortly united at the base; racemes axillary 
and terminal; calyx spathaceous, 5-toothed at the apex; leg¬ 
umes straight, 5-12 seeded. FI. Feb.—March.— W. & A. Prod. 
i. m.—Mheede, i t. 32, 33. 

The two varieties are:— 

a— B. f'u.rpnrcL&c&ns-— Idukhta-kanchim, Beedul, Beng.— four 
petals reddish and varied with purple; the fifth varie¬ 
gated with purple, brown, and yellow—B, purpurea. 

Wall.-— B. variegata, Boxb. PI. Ind. ii. 319.--Malabar. 

Coromandel. 

h~B. cmd%da —Kana-raj, Be NG. — four petals whitish; the 
fifth variegated on the inner side, with yellow and 

green Boxb. FI. hid. ii 318.--Bengal. Malabar. 

Oude, 

Medical Uses.—T he bark is astringent, and used as a tonic in 
fevers. The natives reckon the dried buds astringent, and useful 
in diarrhoea and worms.— Powell's Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses.-—T he buds are eaten as vegetables when pre¬ 
pared with animal food. The astringent bark is used for tanning 
and dyeing purposes.— Boxb. 

(99) Beesha Bheedii ( Kunth). N. 0. Graminace.e. 

Beeslxa ; Mal, Bish-bansh, B,eng. 

DESGRiPTio.tr.—Unarmed; leaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate, 
bifarious, smooth on both sides; sheaths villous, bearded at the 
mouth; pericarp a large, fleshy, conical-curved and pointed 
fruit, with a single oval seed in each. FI. July—Sept.— -Boxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. 197.—Bambusa baccifera, Kunth.—-MM . Cor. iii. 
t. 243.~-*Bheede, v. t. CO.——Peninsula. Chittagong mountains. 
Malabar, 

Economic Uses.— Indigenous to the. mountains in Chittagong, 







where it is called Pagu-tullu. It hears no thorns, and is, moreover, 
remarkable for its large pendulous pericarp. Pierard, quoted by 
Roxburgh, says that this bamboo is iix common use in the country 
where it grows, for every purpose of building. “It grows in dry 
places chiefly on the sides of hills, where the upper stratum of the 
soil is sandy. The circumference near the base is 12-13 inches, the 
height from 50 to 70 feet, beautifully erect, and without the least 
flexure or inequality of surface, bare of branches, except near the 
extremity. Perishes after yielding its fruit. It yields more or less 
of the Tabasheer of a siliceous crystallisation; sometimes it is said 
the cavity is nearly filled with this, which the people called ‘chuna, 
or lime,’ " The natives make arrows and hows from the stems, and 
pens from the younger shoots.—( lloxb .) The native name is pro¬ 
nounced Vay or Vaysha. It is very common on the Travancore 
hills, growing also in the low country. The leaves are. often put 
on verandahs and roofs of houses to keep away the white ants, and 
for this purpose the most effectual and simple remedy kn own where 
the plants are common.— Pets. Ohs, 

(100) Berberis lyeium (Moyle). N. 0. Bebbebideje. 

Raisin Berberry, Eno. 

Description, —Shrub, 6-8 feet ; spines trifid or simple; leaves 
oval, cuueated or elliptical, mneronate, smooth, under surface, 
glaucous, entire or spinulosely toothed ; raeemes short, many- 
flowered, corymbose, shorter than the leaves; pedicels elon¬ 
gated, i-flowered; berries purplish} flowers small, yellow. FI. 
May—J une.-hTepaul. Kumaon. 

Medical Uses.— This plant is distinguished from-other species by 
the very short racemes of its flowers. The fruit is oblong, purplish 
or pinkish, wrinkled and covered with bloom like that of the best 
raisins. Among many conflicting opinions of botanists it becomes 
difficult to identify the several described species of Berberis. It has 
now been definitively settled by Dr Boyle that this is the Z/yciuvi 
Indictm of Dioscorklea, over which much doubt has hung for a long 
period. The medicine it yields is of the highest antiquity, and has 
been known to the Hindoos from very early ages. The most cele¬ 
brated part is the extract called Rusot, which is prepared by digest¬ 
ing in water pieces of the root, stem, and branches. This is 
frequently employed as a remedy in ophthalmia, especially useful 
after the acute symptoms have subsided. Some say that j.t is one. 
of the best applications ever used in that complaint. The tincture, 
which is also prepared from the bark of the root, is recommended as 
preferable to the extract. It is very bitter, yielding a principle 
called Berberine. As a medicine it is reckoned exceedingly valu¬ 
able, and is easily prepared where the plant is indigenous. Accord- 





ing to Dr O’Shaughnessy, the medicine is best administered as a 
febrifuge, promoting digestion and acting as a gentle but certain 
aperient. In ague and remittent fevers, it is peculiarly useful, and 
by some it is reckoned only second to quinine, externally either 
alone or with equal parts of alum and opium mixed up in water and 
applied round the eye. The B. lycium is found at a lower elevation 
(viz. at 3000 feet) than any of the other species, and therefore may 
be acclimated in the plains. 

All the species of Berberry are supposed to possess similar pro¬ 
perties in a greater or less degree. There has been much confusion 
in arranging them, hut the following may perhaps be enumerated as 
distinct plants:— 

B. aristata.—Spines very stiff and three parted j leaves oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate, nearly entire or toothed, sometimes deeply 
or coarsely veined; flowers in long loose slender racemes. 
——Common in Northern India, distinguished by its slender 
pendulous or erect racemes of flowers, longer than the leaves, 
and hot corymbose. 

B. Sinensis.—Spines 3-8 or more; leaves lanceolate, very acute, 
much netted, entire, or regularly toothed ; flowers numerous, 

in drooping racemes not much longer than the leaves.- 

Found in Northern India and China.—Berries are said to he 
dark purple. 

B. WaUichiana.— Spines long, slender, 3-parted; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, deep green, sharp-pointed, finely serrated; flowers 
very numerous, in clusters shorter than the leaves.——Nati ve 
of Nepaul at very high elevations. 

B. Nepaulensis.—Leaves 3-5 pairs, ovate; leaflets spiny, toothed; 

racemes upright, slender, elongated ; fruit bluish purple.- 

Native of mountainous parts in Northern India, growing 10- 
12 feet high at 8000 feet elevations. Said to be one of the 
finest of the species. It differs very little from B. Leschen- 
aultii.—(IF. 4 ’ A* Prod- !• 16.)— Boyle. Loudon. Indian 
Ann . of Med, Science. 

(101) Berheris tinctoria ( Leech.) Do. 

Dyer’s Berberry, Euo. 

Description.™ Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves simple, oboval, en¬ 
tire, or with distant, small, spiny teeth, glaucous, with the 
principal veins and, nerves prominent beneath, but not above ; 
racemes stalked, longer than the leaves; pedicels slender; 
petals 6, distinctly biglandular; sepals 5, spines deeply divided 
into three sharp rigid segments; flowers yellow; berries.2-3 

seeded. FI. Jan.—April.— W. & A . Prod. i. 16.--Neil- 

gherries. Pulney mountains. 
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Economic Uses. —This species of Berberry, found on the .Neil 
gherries, serves, as tlie name implies, for dyeing a yellow colour. 
The roots contain 17 per cent of useful colouring matter. Accord¬ 
ing to Leachenault, who had tho wood, analysed, it contained the 
yellow colouring principle in a greater state of purity than the 
common English Berberry. According to recent investigations, this 
species is identical with-the B. amtatct. — (Dec.) It ranges on the 
mountains of India from the Himalaya to the Neilgherries, and to 
Eewera Ellia in Ceylon. It is a handsome and ornamental shrub, 
remarkable for its fine large compound racemes of flowers; tho trait 
is of an oblong shape and brownish-purple colour, with little or no 
bloom. It is very distinct from other species, and grows (prickly. 
The root and wood are of a dark yellow colour, and form the yellow 
wood of Persian authors. In Ifepaul the fruit of this species is. 
dried like raisins.— Wight. Loudon . Journ, Aqri. Sort Soc., iii, 
272. 


(102) Bergera Kcenigii [Keen.) N. 0. Auranttace.e. 

Curry-Icrtf trfie, Em Kart-bepon, Karreya-pela, Mad, Cairoova-pillay, Tam* 
Kari-vepa, Ti;l. Karay-paak, Him). Biirsungii, Bekg. 

Description. — Small tree with pinnate leaves; leaflets 
alternate, ovate, acuminate, pubescent, somewhat serrated ; 
panicles corymbiform, terminal; calyx 5-cleft; petals 5, 
spreading; berry 1-celled, 1-sceded; flowers small, white. 
M. ' April—»Tuly.— W. & A. Prod. i. 94. — Hotel. FI. Tnd. ii. 
876. — Cot. ii. t. 112.— . Rheede , iv. i. 53. — Murr&ya .Kcenigii, 
fipreng .-—-Circar mountains. Malabar, 
dens. 


Cultivated in gar- 


MEDWAii Uses.-— The root is laxative, and both bark and roots 
arc stimulant, and are used externally as remedies in eruptions, and 
in infusion to check vomitings in cholera. It is used for bites of 
poisonous animals, the tender leaves being boiled in milk, bruised, 
and applied as a poultice to tho parts affected. The fresh leaves are 
eaten raw in dysentery. 'The pulp of the fruit gives out a kind of 
white juice, which blackens the skin like walnuts.'— AihsMe. 

Economic Uses. —The natives put the leaves of this tree in their 
curries, to which they impart an agreeable flavour. When rubbed 
together they emit a pleasant aromatic smell. They retain their 
flavour when dried, and are sold in that stale in the bazaars. The 
wood is hard and durable, and is used for implements of husbandry. 
A yellow, clear, and transparent oil is procured from the seeds, known 
os the Limbolee oil.— Roxb. 




(103) Bignonia suberosa (Roxb.) N. 0. Bignonlvce/E. 

Indian Cork-tree, Eng. 

Description 1 . —Tree, 40-5.0 feet; leaves opposite, stfpra-de- 
compound; leaflets acuminated, sub-cordate, entire; panicles 
terminal, with horizontal ramifications, the first Mchotomous, 
then dichotomous, with generally a simple flower in the fork; 
flowers numerous, large, pure white, fragrant. FI. June—Aug. 
—Jiorfi FI. lnd. m. 111.——Tanjore. Coartallum. Madras. 

, Economic IT ses. —The wood is white, firm, and close-grained. The 
bark is Very spongy, yielding an inferior kind of cork. The tree 
grows rapidly, is handsome and ornamental, and well adapted for 
avenues and plantations.— {Roxb. Jury Reports, Mad. Exhib.) 
The B. xylocarpa is a large hut common tree in almost all the 
Madras forests, as well as in Mysore, Bengal, and Bombay. It 
grows rapidly. It is called Vadencarni in Tamil. The wood is 
brownish yellow, rather close-grained, takes a good polish, and is 
used for cabinet purposes.— Redd., FI. Sylv.,t. 70. 

(104) Bixa Orellana (Linn.) ST. O. Bxxnm*. 

Amotto-tree, Eso. Koruagoonumga, Mal. Jafra, Tel. Kooragoomangjttl, 
Tam. Gawpurgee, Hind. 

Description. —Tree, SO feet; leaves cordate-ovate, aeiiini- 
" nated, entire or angular, smooth on both surfaces; sepals 5, 
orbicular; petals 5, capsule 2-valved, prickly on the outside; 
seeds 8-10 attached to each, placenta, surrounded by a red 
pulp; corymbs terminal, panicled; peduncles 2-4 flowered; 
flowers pale peach-coloured, or white. FI. May— Aug.—■ W. 

t& A. Prod. i. 31.— .Roxb. FI. hid. ii. 581.-Travancore. 

Bengal. Mysore. 

Medical Uses.—T he pulp surrounding the seeds is astringent 
and slightly purgative, and is esteemed a good antidote in dysentery 
and diseases of the kidneys.— (Roxb.) The seeds are cordial, astrin¬ 
gent, and febrifugal, and the red pulp is a supposed antidote to the 
Mandioc poison.— lAndteij. 

Economic Uses. — A. valuable dye known as the Arnotto dye is 
produced from the pulp surrounding the seeds of this plant. It is 
prepared by macerating the pods in boiling water, extracting the 
seeds, and leaving the pulp to subside; the fluid being subsequently 
thrown off. The residuum, with which oil is sometimes mixed, is 
placed in shallow vessels and dried in the shade. When properly 
made it should be of a bright yellow colour. It imparts a deep 
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osange tinge to silk and cotton, and is used by the dyers for that 
purpose. The Spanish Americans mix it ’with their chocolate. In 
this country the dye prepared is of a pale rose-colour. The cloth is 
prepared by first being soaked in. strong alum-water ; the colour is 
then suspended in butter-milk, into which the cloth i3 dipped and 
charged with the colour. The dye is not very durable, and requires 
to he renewed from time to time; and that of the Indian variety is 
inferior to that of the West Indian plant. Mixed with lemon-juice 
and gum, it makes the paint with which the American Indians 
adorn their persons. The same people produce fire by the friction 
of two pieces of the wood. Cordage is made from the bark, in the 
West Indies. 

Several specimens, of the Arnotto dye were sent to the Madras 
Exhibition. It is soluble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed to 
silk or wool. In Europe it is frequently used to impart a tinge to 
butter, cheese, oils, and varnish. The article is chiefly prepared and 
exported from South America to Europe. Dr (ire, in his * Dictionary 
of Arts,’ has given a long account of the process of manufacture in 
the West Indies, part of which is here subjoined. “ The substance 
thus extracted is passed through sieves, in order to separate the re¬ 
mainder of the seeds, and the colour is allowed to subside. The pre¬ 
cipitate is boiled in coppers till it he reduced to a consistent paste; 
it is then suffered to cool, and bo dried in the shade, instead of 
this long and painful labour, which occasions diseases by the putre¬ 
faction induced, and which affords a spoiled product, Leblond pro ¬ 
poses simply to wash the seeds of Arnotto till they be entirely 
deprived of their colour, which lies wholly on their surface ; to pre¬ 
cipitate the colour by means of vinegar or lemon-juice, and to boil it 
up in the ordinary manner, or to emtio it in bags, as is practised 
with Indigo. 

“ The experiments which Vauquolin made on the seeds of Arnotto 
imported by Leblond, confirmed the efficacy of the process which he 
proposed; and the dyers ascertained that the Arnotto obtained in 
this manner was worth at least four times more than that of com¬ 
merce ; that, moreover, it was more easily employed, that it required 
less' solvents, that it'gave less trouble in the copper, and furnished 
a purer colour.” 

The plant is cultivated in Mysore and the northern parts of 
India. There is a large importation, about 3,000,000 11). per 
annum, for home consumption, chiefly from South America. In 
London the value is about a shilling a pound.— lioxb. 8vm.rni.mh-. 

ml 


(105) Blmnea balsamifera (/dec.) hi. O. Composim. 

Description.--S tem suffratico.se at the base,branches woolly- 
villous ; leaves oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, duplicato-dentate, 
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villous above, silky-villous beneath, the veins wrinkled, lobes 
linear-lanceolate, appendiculate ; corymb srib-panieled, divari¬ 
cate^ ; involucrai scales linear, acute, hirsute; flowers small, 
yellow. Ft. Feb.—March.— Dec. Prod. v. p. 447.—-Conyza 
balsamifera, Linn.— C. odorata, Humph. —Baccharis salvia, 
Lour.— —-Concans. Assam. 1 ')■ •• 

Medical Uses. —This plant, which inhabits the Moluccas and 
Ceylon as well as India, possesses a strong &niphoraceous odour and 
pungent taste. A warm infusion of the plant (Hors/. As. Joum, 
viii. 272) acts as a powerful sudorific, and is in very general use 
among the Javanese and Chinese as an expectorant. It lias also 
been repeatedly employed in catarrhal affections. Loureiro (. F’lor . 
Cook, p. 603) mentions its use in Cochin China as a stomachic, 
antispasmodic, and em.menagogi.te,— Pharm. of India. 

(106) Boehmeria nivea (Hook § Am.) ,N. 0. TJrticaoeie. 

China gras®, Bna. 

Desckiptiun. —Perennial, herbaceous; leaves large, alter¬ 
nate, of equal shape, broadly ovate or elliptic-rounded, acumi¬ 
nate, cordate at the base, or more often shortly cuneate near 
the petiole, more seldom alternate or truncated at the base, 
crenato - serrate, snowy •• tomontoae beneath, scabrous above; 
stipules free; glomerules loosely cymose-panicled; fructifer¬ 
ous perigonium elliptic or oblong-compressed, hairy. Ilooh. 
& Am. Hot. Voy. Beech, p. 214. — Dec. Prod. xvi. s. p, 206,—- 
Urtica nivea, Linn.—Hook. Joum. Bot. 185.1, t. 8. — B. Candi- 
mns, (var.)—-Ulrica candicans, Burnt. —IT. tenacissima, Roxb. 
— Wight Icon. t. 688,-— —Cultivated. 

Economic Uses, —The fibres of the bark arc second to none in 
strength and beauty. They are used throughout, the East for making 
textile fabrics. The plant is very easy of cultivation, and of most 
luxuriant and rapid vegetation, throwing up numerous shoots, which 
may be cut and will bo renewed three or four times in the course of 
the year. Its stem would become ligneous and covered with brown 
bark if suffered to attain, its full growth, while it would throw out 
many branches ; but the young shoots are those which are used, and 
on the stem being cut down numerous straight simple shoots spring 
up from one to eight feet, according to the season, quality of the 
soil, and other circumstances.— Lankester , Veg. Subst. 

The Indo-Chinese prepare the Bheea fibre as follows: The plant 
is fit for cutting when the stems become of a brown colour for about 
six inches upwards from the root. In order to strip off the bark and 
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fibre. the operator holds the stalk in both hands nearly in the 
middle, and, pressing the fore-finger and thumb of both hands firmly, 
gives it a peculiar twist, by which the inner pith is broken; and then, 
passing the fingers of Ms right and left band alternately towards each 
end, the bark and fibre are completely separated from the-stalk in two 
strands. The strands of bark and fibre are then made up into bundles 
of convenient size, tied at the smaller end with a shred of fibre, and. 
put into clean water for a few hours, which probably deprives the 
plant of its tannin or colouring matter, the water becoming quite 
red in a short time. The cleaning process is as follows : The 
bundles are put on a hook fastened in a post by means of the tie at 
the smaller end, at a convenient height for the operator, who takes 
each strand of the larger end separately in his left hand, passes the 
thumb of bis right hand quickly along the inner side, by which 
operation the outer bark is completely separated from the fibre, and 
the ribbon of fibre is then thoroughly cleaned by two or three 
scrapings with a small knife. This completes the operation, with 
some loss, however—-say one-fifth ; and if quickly dried in the sun, 
it might at once he made up for exportation ; hut the appearance of 
the fibre is much improved by exposure (immediately after cleaning) 
on the grass to a night’s heavy dew in September or .October, or a 
shower of rair, during the rainy season. From its great value, if 
any other cheaper method of preparation could he discovered, it 
would undersell all other fibres. 

(107) Boerhavia diffusa (Linn.) K 0. Nyctaginack.e. 

Spreading’ Ilog-weed, Eng. Moobaretti, Tam. Ataba-Mamidi, Tel. Tanieer- 
ama, Taluclama, Mal. Tikri, Hind. Giula-pporna, Swhet-poorna, B*no. 

Description. — Low creeping plant with many diffused 
stalks, about two feet long ; flowers pale rose-coloured, much 
scattered on long branching peduncles from the axils and at 
the end of the branches; seeds brown, oblong, striated, very 
rough ; leaves ovate, rather roundish, bright green above, 
whitish below ; sometimes curled at the edges. FI. All the 
year.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i 146. ; — Rkeede, vii. t. 56. — Wight Icon, 
t. 874. -Coromandel. Travancore. India generally. 

Medical Uses. —Of this troublesome weed, which is common in 
all parts of India, there are two varieties’—one with white, the other 
with rose-coloured flowers. The root is given in powder as a laxa¬ 
tive, and in infusion as a vermifuge. The taste is slightly bitter and 
nauseous. In Jamaica the leaves are given to hogs, whence the 
English name.— (Ainslie.) It has been found a good expectorant, 
and been prescribed in asthma with marked success, given in the 
form of powder, decoction, and infusion. Taken largely, it acts as 
an emetic.— Phcinn. of India. 
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(108) Borassus fiatelUformis (Linn.) N. 0. Palmace®. 

Palmyra Palm, Estt. Pana, MaL. Paunei, Tam. Tadi, Tel. Talgachh, Beng. 
and Hod, Tala, Sans, 

Description.— Trunk, 30-40 feet, everywhere marked with 
old 'cicatrices of fallen leaves ; fronds composed of several 
folded linear-lanceolate divisions united as far as the centre ; 
flowers male and female on different trees ; drupe subglobular, 
flattened at the apex, filled with soft yellow pulp; nuts 3, 
perforated at the apex. — Lontarus domestica, Rumph.—Boxb. 
Got . i. t. 71 .—FI. Ind. iil 790.— Bheede, i t 9, 10.- -Com¬ 

mon in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses, —The saccharine juice obtained by excision from 
the spadix or young flowering-branch is, when freshly drawn before 
sunrise, of a pleasant sweet taste, and if taken in doses of a tumbler¬ 
ful every morning acts as a laxative. After fermentation has com¬ 
menced, it becomes converted into arrack, one of the intoxicating 
drinks of the country, A useful stimulant application, called Toddy 
Poultice, is prepared by adding fresh drawn toddy to rice-flour till 
it has the consistence of a soft poultice ; and this being subjected to 
a gentle fire, fermentation takes place. This, spread on a cloth and 
applied to the parts, acts as a valuable stimulant application to 
gangrenous ulcerations, carbuncles, and indolent ulcers. The light- 
brown cotton-like substance from the outside of the base of the 
fronds is employed as a styptic for arresting haemorrhage from super¬ 
ficial wounds.— Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses. —This palm is most extensively distributed over 
the continent of India, especially near the sea-coast. Sir XV. Jones 
said that it was justly styled the king of its order among those 
which the Hindoos call grass-trees. Its uses are manifold, the best 
known among which is the fermented liquor called toddy, and this 
constitutes its chief value to the native inhabitants. The mode of 
procuring the vinous sap is as follows: The spadix or young 
flowering-branch is cut off near the top, and an earthen chatty or 
pitcher then tied on to the stump ; into this the juice runs. Every 
morning it is emptied and replaced, the stump being again cut, the 
vessel placed as before, and so on, until the whole has been gradually 
exhausted and cut away. It is known in Tamil as the Eannung- 
khulloo. It is from this liquor that sugar is extracted, and by the 
same process as that described for procuring the toddy, except that 
the inside of the earthen vessel or receiver is powdered with, chunain, 
which prevents any fermentation ; the juice is then boiled down, and 
dried by exposure. Some few trees that from unknown causes do 
not flower in spring, put out their flowers in the cold season, and 
give a scanty supply ; but. in spring many are rendered artificially 
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barren by breaking off the fio weriiig-bud as it begins to form. These 
also flower* hi the winter season, arid are called JBasanti They do 
not give above 2| inaunds of juice, but this is of as much value as 
the 6 inaunds which a tree gives in spring. Either the male or 
female will answer for the spring or winter "crop, but the female 
alone Will yield juice ill the rainy season, 'When this is wanted, 
the fruit is allowed, to form, and afterwards tile point of the spadix 
or stem which supports the clusters is cut and allowed to bleed. 
This does not prevent a great many fruit on each cluster from coming 
to maturity. Palms managed thus are called Ghour, The fruit 
ripens in August, but many of the steins continue to bleed until 
October. A coleopterous insect often attacks the heart of this tree, 
and occasions it to languish. The remedy is to cut a hole about six 
inches long and two wide entirely through the middle of the stem, 
and four o! live feet from the ground. The stem is found hollow, 
and a great deal of rubbish like sawdust falls out, but the palm boob 
recovers. The insect probably undergoes a change, and comes out 
by the hole. The coarse sugar is called Jaggery ; and in Tamil, 
Karepootee, It is used for medicinal purposes, as well as for sweet¬ 
ening drinks. The pulpy matter surrounding the fresh seeds is 
cooling and pleasant to the taste, but after they ripen it becomes 
insipid. The stems when old become very hard, and are capable of 
taking a fine polish* being used for bows, &c. For house-building 
and various domestic purposes, the timber is the most generally used 
of the palm tribe, It is used chiefly for rafters, joists, and reapers, 
protected from moisture, and esteemed especially when of good age. 
For this purpose the trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for 
reapers, and these are dressed with an adze. From the structure of 
the fibres, it splits easily in the direction of its length, but supports 
a greater cross-strain than any other wood; iron nails, however, will 
rust rapidly in it. The fruits and fusiform roots are used as food by 
the poorer classes in the ,'N. Circars ; the leaves fire used for writing 
on. They are also employed for thatching houses and making 
baskets, mats, umbrellas, and fans. Strong and durable fibres are 
produced from the petioles of the fronds.— Roxb. Lind . Aind, 
Jury Rep* Mad . ExhiK 

(109) Boswellia glabra (Roxb.) 1ST. 0. TERnnmTHACM, 

Koontlirekum, Mai,. Googoola, Tel. Kooiidienim, Tam. 

ITesOriptIon."—T all erect tree covered with greenish ash- 
coloured bark; leaves alternate, unequally pinnate, at the 
extremities of the brancblets; leaflets 6-10 pairs, opposite, 
broadly lanceolate, obtuse, serrated, glabrous; flowers numer¬ 
ous, on short pedicels, small, white; calyx small, Smoothed ; 
petals 6; capsule 3-angled, 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds solitary. 





surrounded by a membranaceous wing; racemes simple, ter¬ 
minal, fascicled, shorter than the leaves. Fl. March—April 
— W. & A. Prod, i 174.— Roxb. Flot. Ind. ii. 884.— Got. 


iii. t. 207.- —•Coromandel mountains, Deccan. 

Medical TJses. —This tree yields a flagrant resinous substance 
known as Koondrimm. It is hitter and pungent, and is soluble in 
other and spirits of wide. [Resin exudes from wounds in the bark. 
It soon becomes hard and brittle, and is often used, when boiled 
•with oil, as a substitute for pitch, and called Googul by the IV.in- 
gies. Mixed -with ghee, the native doctors prescribe it in gonorrhoea 
and other complaints. The resin is much burnt as an incense in 
the religions ceremonies pf the Hindoos. Mixed with lime-juice or 
cocoa-nut oil, it is applied as a plaster in cutaneous affections, as well 
as in cases of ulcers and bad wounds.—( AinsUe,. Roxb.) The. resin 
both of this and the following species is employed as an incense in 
India, and both might be much more extensively collected than 
they are at present, as there is reason to believe that Central India 
alone furnishes the greatest portion of the Indian olibanum of com¬ 
merce, as it is chiefly exported from Bombay.— (Boyle.) There are 
extensive tracts of Googalam jungles in Goomsur and Cuttack pro¬ 
vinces. The Rhoonds and Woodias living in or near these jungles 
wound the trees in several places. The resin flows out, and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer collected from the 
decayed parts of the tree is of a dark colour. The Rhoonds and' 
Uryas make the leaves into the plates from off which they eat 
their food, and also roll up tobacco in thorn to smoke like a 
cheroot. In times of famine the above tribes live on a soup made 
from the fruit of the tree.— Rejj. Mad. JExhib. 

(110) Boswellia thurifera (Roxb.) Do. 

Salai, Bencj. Laban, Hihd. 

Description. — Large tree; leaves unequally pinnated; 
leaflets oblong, obtuse, serrated, pubescent; racemes axillary, 
single, shorter than the leaves; calyx 5-toothed; petals ,5; 
flowers small, white ; seeds solitary, with a winged membrane; 
capsule 3-angled. FI. March—April.—- W. & A. Prod. i. 174. 

— Roxb . FL Ind . ii. 383.-Mountains of Coromandel. 

Belgaum. 

Economic Uses. — This is a largo tree, affording good timber. 
Colebrooke, in the Asiatic Researches, has identified the olibanum 
or frankincense of the ancients with the balsamic gum-resin which 
it produces. It is called Koondooroo, or Ghundurus, or Cundim, in 
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Bengal. For a long time this substance was supposed to have been 
produced by various species of junipers, and this opinion is hold 
to this day by some; but it is known that the converse, to which 
family the junipers belong, yield pure resin only, but not gum-resin. 
Of the present olibanum there, are two varieties, one of which is for 
inferior to the otlier. The best is found in pieces as large as a wal¬ 
nut, of a high yellowish colour, inclining to red or brown, covered 
on the outside with a white powder, the whole becoming a whitish 
powder when pounded. It burns with a clear and steady light, not 
easily extinguished, and diffuses a pleasant fragrance. In taste it is 
slightly bitter, and not perfectly soluble in water or alcohol. It is 
Seldom used in medicine, but has astringent and stimulant properties, 
The incense burnt in Homan Catholic churches is the produce of 
this tree. -^-Colebr. in As.-lie's., ix. 377. Roxb. Ainslie. 

Dr Eoyle says, “ The Salai or Saleh of the Hindoos is common 
in Central India and Bundlecund, where I have seen it, especially 
about the Bisrmngunge Ghaut. It is probably also produced by 
the B. glabra, which has the same native name, and, though ex¬ 
tending to a more northern latitude, is distributed over many of the 
same localities. It is common on the hills above ,Mohun Chowkee, 
where I have collected some very clear, pure, and fragrant resin, 
which burns rapidly away with a bright light, diffusing a pleasant 
odour.”— (Hoyle. ) The timber both of this and the preceding species 
is hard, heavy, and durable.— Roxb. 

(Ill) Bragantia, Wallichii (If. Br.) • F. O. Akistolochtacea 

Alpam, Mal. 

Description. —Shrub; leaves alternate, oblong, lanceolate; 
3-nerved at the base; tube of the perianth smooth, lobes of 
the limb acutish; anther 9, 3-adelphous. united by threes; 
male pistil very short, stigmas, 9 radiating, united at the base, 
three of them bifid; fruit terete.— W, & A. in Ed. Phil. Jour. 

1832.— Wight Icon. ii. t. 520.— Rheede, vi. t. 28-S. Con- 

cans. Wynaad. Travancore. 

Medical Uses.— This is by no means a common plant, and would 
appear to be peculiar to the western coast. The whole plant, mixed 
with oil and reduced to an ointment, is said to be very efficacious 
in the treatment of psora or inveterate ulcers. Like other plants 
belonging to the same natural order, it is supposed to have virtues 
in the cure of snake-bites. The juice of the leaves, mixed with the 
Vussumboo root, the root itself rubbed up with lime-juice, and made 
into a poultice and externally applied, are the chief modes of ad¬ 
ministering it among the natives. 

Bartolomeo, in his ‘Voyage to the East Indies,’ says, “The only 



'Malabar plant which I can with certainty call an antidote to poison 
is a shrub about three or four feet in height, named Alpam. The 
root is pounded, and administered in warm water to those who have 
been poisoned. A Malabar proverb says, ‘ Alpam agatta, Veszam. 
poratta'"—As soon as tbe Alpam root enters the body, poison leaves 
it.— Rheede. Bartolomeo, Voy. to Bast Indies. Wight fy Am, in 
Ed. Phil Jour. 1832. 

(112) Bridelia sspinosa (Wilkl) 3ST. 0. Em>HOBBiAOE 2 E. 

Moolloo-vengay, Tam. Mooloo-vangay, MaL. Coralnaa, Tilt Sun, Dux. 

Description. —Tree, 30-40 feet; bark scabrous; branches 
numerous, spreading; thorns large, few, chiefly on the large 
branches; leaves oblong, alternate, pointed, entire, with con¬ 
spicuous parallel veins running from centre to circumference; 
spikes axillary or terminal; flowers aggregate, small, greenish 
yellow, males and females together. FI. July—Oct.— lloxb. 
FI. hid. iii. 735.—Cluytia spinosa, Roxb. Cor. ii. t. 172.— 
Wight Icon, 1 . 1905.-Circars. ^ Assam. Travancore. 

Economic Uses.—T he bark is a strong astringent, and the wood 
dark-coloured, bard, and durable. Cattle are fond of the leaves, 
which are said to free them from intestinal worms,— Roxb. 

(113) Bryonia callosa (Rottt.) K 0. Cucukbitace^. 

Toomutti, Tam, Boddama > Tel. 

Description.-- Climbing shrub, spreading; stem filiform, 
furrowed, rough , with bristly hairs ; leaves on long petioles, 
cordate, 3-5 lobed, roundish, toothed, scabrous, and hispid on 
the veins below; berries globose, largish, smooth; flowers 
yellow .—Fottler ap. Ainslie , ii 428.-Coromandel. 

Medical Uses.—T he seeds, which axe bitter-tasted, are mixed 
with, oil, and employed as a vermifuge. They are also occasionally 
used by farriers in diseases of horses. They yield a fixed oil by 
boiling, which is used for lamps by the poorer classes.— Ainslie. 

(114) Bryonia epigsea ( Rottl .) Do. 

Kolung Kovay, Tam. Akasagarooda, Tam. Bakns, Hind. 

Description. —Climbing shrub; stem glabrous, often very 
flexuose at the joints ; tendrils simple; leaves somewhat 
fleshy on longish petioles, cordate, usually 3-lobed, densely 
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covered on both sides with short bristly hairs; lobes rounded, 
the lateral ones the broadest, and slightly 2-lobed, all remotely 
and slightly toothed; male flowers shortly racemose at the 
apex of a long tluckish peduncle; calyx campanulate; females 
short peduncled, solitary, in the same or different axils from 
the males; berry ovate, rostrate, glabrous, few-seeded; seeds 
white, compressed.— W. & A. Prod. i. 346.—B. glabra, lioxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. 725.-Coromandel. 

Medical Uses.—T he root of this species was once supposed to be 
the famous Calumba root, which it resembles in its medicinal quali¬ 
ties. It has a bitter sub-acid taste, and is marked on the outside 
with whitish circular rings. It is used as an external application, 
in conjunction With cummin-seeds, onions, and castor-oil, as a kind 
of liniment for chronic rheumatism. It has also other medicinal 
uses, and is esteemed of special value in dysenteric and long-stand¬ 
ing venereal complaints. The root lives in the air without water, 
arid will grow and send forth shoots in that position.— Amalie. 

The people of the Deccan regard it as a powerful internal and 
local remedy in snake-bites. It is used for similar purposes in 
Mysore.— Pharm of Indict, . 

(116) Bryonia rostrata {Rottl.) Do. ' 

Appakovay, Tam, 

Description.— Climbing ; stein slender, hairy or pubescent j 
tendrils simple; leaves on longish petioles, roundish cordate, 
sinuate, toothed, pubescent; male flowers usually two together, 
pedicelled, on a slender peduncle, longer than the petiole; 
calyx campanulate; female solitary, very shortly peduncled, 
in the same axils with the male, being ovate, rostrate, longi¬ 
tudinally striated, hairy, 2-6 seeded ; seeds black, compressed, 
with a thin margin.— W. & A. Prod. i. 346.— B. pilosa, Roxb. 
FI. Ind. iii. 726.-Tranquebar. 

Medical Uses.—T he root, which is small and of a light-grey 
colour, is sweet and mucilaginous to.the taste. It is administered 
internally in cases of piles, and, powdered, is sometimes given as a 
demulcent in humoral asthma. The leaves are eaten as greens in 
Southern India. -~-Ainslie . 

(116) Buchanania latifolia (Roxb.) U. 0. Teriuunthacea!. 

Mormda, Mowda, or K.at Mango Marum, Tam. Piyalft, Brno. Cliara puppoe, Tel. 
peeyar Chcroonjio, Hind. Oala marum, Mac. 

Description. —Tree, 30 feet; leaves alternate, entire, broadly 
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ova] or obovate, obtuse'; calyx small, obtusely 5-cleft; petals 
5, sessile -recurved ; brandies of the panicles hirsute, terminal, 
and axillary, with the flowers crowded, assuming the appear¬ 
ance of a corymb at the tops of the branches; fruit a drupe 
with slightly fleshy-red sareocarp; nut very hard, 2-valved, 
1-celled ; flowers small, greenish white, FI. Feb.—March.— 

W. & A. Prod. i. 169.— Pod. FI. Ind. ii, 385.- Mountains 

of Coromandel and Malabar. Bel gatun forests. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. —The wood is used for various purposes. The 
kernels are a general substitute for almonds among the natives. 
They are .much esteemed in confectionery, or roasted and eaten with 
milk. The bark is used in tanning. An oil is extracted from tho 
seeds, of a pale straw colour, known as the Cheroonjie oil, and also 
a black varnish, similar to that obtained from the nuts of the Seine - 
carpus anacardium and other trees of the, same order. Another 
species, the B. kmcifoUa*{lloxb.), grows in Chittagong, tho tender 
unrip© fruit of which is eaten by the natives in their curries .—(Jury 
Rep. Roxb. Lindley.) The B. 'amjustifolia (Colah Mavuh in Tamil) 
is common in the Trichore forests. The bark is much used on the 
Western coast for its adhesive properties, for which purpose it is 
frequently mixed with chunam, An oil exudes from the cut hark, 
used in lamps, and would probably serve as an excellent varnish.— 
Pars. Ohs. 

(117) Eutea frondosa (liogcfa) N, 0. bEouMiNos^. 

Bastard Teak, Eng. PoBasum, Tam. Moduga, Tel. Palasie, Mal. Pal as, 
Hind. Folas, Dlmk, Beng. 

Description.--- -Middle-sized tree; leaves pinnately trifolio- 
late'; leaflets large, roundish ovate, rather velvety beneath; 
corolla papilionaceous; racemes simple, many-flowered, lax; 
calyx segments short, slightly acute, several times shorter than 
the tube; corolla densely pubescent; vexilliun ovate, acute, 
recurved; keel and alee incurved; legume flat, thin, with a 
large solitary seed at the apex ; flowers in threes, bright scarlet. 
FI. Fee.—Feb.— W. <& A. .Prod. i. 261.—Roxb. Cor. i. t. 21. 

— FI. Ind. iii. 244. — Erythrina monosperma, Lam. - 

Malabar. Gircars. 

Medical Uses.- —Tho seeds are reckoned an excellent vermifuge, 
('specially with the Mohammedan doctors. English practitioners have 
also testified to their value in this respect. The seeds are first 
soaked in water, the testa removed, and the kernel then dried and 
pulverised. In large doses, however, this medicine is apt to produce 







vomiting ; and, further, is apt to irritate the kidneys. The pounded 
seeds made into a paste have been found useful in ringworm. The 
inspissated juice obtained from the stem by incision is known as 
the Bengal' Kino, and is an efficient substitute for the real kino. 
A similar exudation is yielded by the B. superba and B. j mrvifiora. 
Both are employed medicinally by the natives,, being possessed of 
some efficiency as astringents. —(Pharm. of India.) The flowers 
are used as a fomentation in dysuria. The seeds are considered 
warm purgatives, and are used in fevers, and also as anthelmintics. 
The juice is used in diarrhoea, pyrosis, and after parturition.— 
(Powell's Pnnj. Prod.) The Butea kino is one of the most valuable 
articles of the class to which it belongs. It appears to be one of the 
most useful kinds of gum, and might be supplied to any extent from 
tho province of Pegu. — ( M‘ Cldland .) The exudation of the Butea 
or Pulos kino, when exported to England a few years ago, was recog¬ 
nised as being “gummi rubrum astringens” of the old druggists. 
M. Guibert of Paris, to whom some of it had been sent, states his 
opinion in his work on drugs that it is the original kino, which had 
entirely disappeared from commerce, and was once so much valued 
as to be sold for nearly a guinea a-pound. Amherst province can 
furnish almost any quantity of the article, the tree which produces 
it being one of the most common denizens of its forests.—( Malfn.) 
•The true Pulos goond or Bengal kino is of brittle texture and ruby- 
red colour, freely soluble in the mouth, inodorous, of excessively 
astringent taste, soluble in water, the solution being of a deep-red 
colour, partially soluble in alcohol, giving a pale tincture. The juice 
is at first very fluid and red, then becomes paler and hardens. Its 
extraction takes place during the hot season. In the ‘ Dublin Phar¬ 
macopoeia ’ the exudation is described as a variety of kino. The 
true kino, however, proceeds from a different source; but in chemical 
effects and medical properties both are identical. The Pulos ki.no 
is extremely rich in tannic and gallic acids, and contains, moreover, 
arabine and ulnine. Prom this composition, as might Lie expected, 
it exercises the most powerful astringent effects. In two or three 
grain doses it is an excellent remedy in many forms of chronic 
diarrhoea; and as to external astringent application it is quite 
unrivalled.— O'Shaugh nessy. 

Economic Uses.— This tree, when in flower, has a very striking 
appearance, from the gaudy appearance of its bright scarlet corollas. 
Peacock in his * Greece in India J has remarked that the name of 
Pelassi has been derived from this plant. In modern times the 
name of Massy, so celebrated in Indian history, is nothing more 
than Pal as or Palasie, the Hindoostanee name for this beautiful tree. 
The natives are very fond of offering the flowers in their temples ; 
and the women, by intertwining the rich scarlet blossoms in their hair, 
assume a very attractive and pleasing appearance. The natives in tho 
North-Western Provinces employ the kino for precipitating their 
indigo, and in tanning; but in England it is objected to on account 
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of the discoloration it imparts to leather. The lac insects are fre¬ 
quently found upon the smaller branches and petioles of the tree; 
but whether the natural juices of its bark contribute to improve the 
red colouring matter of the lac has not been determined. The 
expressed juice of the fresh flowers, and infusion of the dried flowers, 
yield a water-colour brighter than gamboge; they also yield a fine 
durable yellow lake in a large proportion. The wood of the tree is 
one of those burnt for gunpowder charcoal. Strong ropes are made 
front the fibre of the roots, used immediately alter the hark has been 
stripped off.— G-. Don. Roxb, Ainslie. 

(118) Butea superba (Roxb.) Do. 

Tiga-moduga, Tec. 

Description. —Twining shrub with pinnated 8 foliolate 
leaves; leaflets roundish, velvety beneath; racemes simple, 
lax; pedicels about twice the length of the calyx; corolla 
papilionaceous ; legumes flat, compressed, thin, clothed with 
rusty tomentum, with one solitary seed at the apex; calyx 
segments shortish, acuminate; vexillum ovate, acute ; flowers 
large, bright scarlet. FI. March.— W. & A. Prod. i. 261.— 

lioaib. Cor. i. t. 22.— FI. Ind. iii. 247.-Travancore forests. 

Circar mountains. 

Economic Uses. — The red juice which flows from fissures in the 
bark of this creeper is one of the kinds of East Indian kino, and is 
similar in most respects to that procured from the II. frondom. The 
flowers are in like manner used for dyeing yellow, and for preparing 
a yellow pigment. Strong ropes are made from the roots of both 
species, used as cordage, and for agricultural purposes. The colour 
of the kin o is ruby red, brittle and transparent, consisting of small 
round tears. It becomes opaque and dark-coloured aftor keeping. 
Exposed to beat, it ignites. It imparts a fine red colour to water, 
the interior only dissolving. In hot water the entire will dissolve. 
The exudation should he collected when fresh and only just harden¬ 
ing, as being then far more applicable to useful purposes than when 
after exposure to the air. It is soluble in alcohol, but far less than 
in water; also in ether slightly. It contains a large proportion of 
tannin, which might render it useful in the arts and in tanning 
leather, especially for thick hides.— Solly in As. Researches. Ainslie. 
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(1.19) Csesalpinia coriaria (Willd.) N. 0. Leguminosa;. 

American Sumach, Divi-divi or Dibi-dibi, EBo. 

Description.— Tree, 25-30 feet, unarmed; leaves bipinnate ; 
pinnae 6-7 pairs ; leaflets 15-20 pairs, linear, obtuse; racemes 
panicked; pedicels shorter than the flowers ; calyx cup-shaped 
at the base, 5-lobed; petals 5, unequal, upper one shorter than 
the rest; legume oblong, incurved laterally; flowers small, 
yellow. FI. Dec.—Jan.——Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. —The powder of the dried pods has been recom¬ 
mended as an anti periodic in cases of intermittent fever, the dose 
ranging from 40 to 60 grains. A decoction of the legume forms a 
good injection in bleeding piles.—( Pharm . of India.) The astrin¬ 
gent pods are an excellent remedy for prolapsus ani in children. 
They arc better if gathered before becoming ripe. The pods are 
admitted to English markets free of all duty. (For properties of 
divi-divi, See Pharm. Journ. r. 443; and Journ. Agri. Ilort, Soc, 
Bang. vol. iv. passim.) 

Economic Use®. — This tree was introduced'into India by Dr 
Wallich twenty-five years ago. It is properly a native of the sea¬ 
shore of St Domingo and of Curagoa, but has now become so exten¬ 
sively distributed in this country, and promises to bo so useful a 
tree, that it is well deserving of a place here. Its chief virtue 
resides in the pods, which are greatly employed for tanning pur¬ 
poses. Those pods are said to contain about 50 per cent of tannin. 
The average yearly produce of pods from a single full-grown tree in 
the West Indies is 100 lb., which, deducting 25 lb. for seeds, leaves 
75 lb. of tanning material. The pods form an article of export into 
Great Britain from the West Indies. By experiments it was ascer¬ 
tained that one part of divi-divi (which is the commercial name for 
the pod) is oqual to four parts of bark for tanning purposes, and the 
process occupies about one-third of the time. The price of tho pods 
ranges from if8 to ,£13 per ton. The pods are considered superior 
to any other material used in the tanneries of this country. Whan 
cured with this Substance, leather resembles that tanned with oak- 
bark. The tree is easily propagated from seeds ; indeed, they grow 
so fast and luxuriantly that large plantations might soon be raised 
with little outlay in the moist climate of the western coast.— 
{Simmonds. Jury Rep. Mad. Exkib. Pers. ols.) An oil is ex- 





pressed from the seeds of the C. digym which the natives use in 
lamps. 


(120) Csesalpinia sappan (Linn.) Do. 

Sappan and Bra-iletto, Eng. Palurigha, Tam. Bukkuin, Hind, and Bung. 
Tsiapauguni, Mal. Bukkapu, Tar., Buttling, 1 >itk. 

Description. —Tree, 40 feet, armed; pinnae 10-12 pair ; 
leaflets 10-12 pair, unequal-sided, obliquely oval-oblohg, einar- 
giriate, pale on tlie under side; terminal panicles; legumes 
compressed, glabrous, elliptic-obovate, obliquely truncated, 
cuspidate at the apex, 3-4 seeded; flowers yellow. FI March 
—May.— W. & A. Prod i. 281.— lioxb. Cor. i. t. 16.— FI. 
hid. it 357 .—liheede, vi. t. 2.--Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.— The wood contains much tannic and gallic acids, 
and is a good substitute for logwood.-— Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.— The wood, which is the red wood of commerce, 
is extensively used in dyeing, and is exported for that purpose. It is 
an ingredient in the red dye on the Coromandel coast called the 
Chay-dye. Where a cheap red is required for cotton cloth, the wood 
is employed by the native dyers, but they cannot make it stand. 
The process of the Telinga dyers is as follows : The cotton cloth is 
well washed, to remove any remains of the quicklime, &c„ used in 
bleaching; an infusion of half a pound of the powdered kadukai 
(Terminalia chebula ) in a pint and a half of cold water, strained, is 
employed to prepare the cloth, which is done by wetting it twice in 
the same infusion, drying it between and after. The following day 
it is twice wetted in a strong solution of alum, and as often dried in 
the sun. Next day a decoction of the Sappan-wood is prepared as 
follows: Take 1 pound of Sappan-wood in powder, water 12 quarts ; 
boil, it till a third is consumed ; divide the remaining 8 quarts into 3 
parts, one of 4 and the other two of 2 quarts each; into the 4 quarts 
put the cloth, wet it well, wring it gently, and half-dry it; it is 
again wetted in one of the small portions, and, when half-dry, 
wetted for the third and last time in the other remaining portion, of 
the decoction; dry in the. shade, which finishes the process. In 
Paulghaut the tree is cultivated for the sake of the dye, which is 
used for colouring the mats made at that place. Much Sappan-wood 
is annually exported from Ceylon. The tree grows freely without 
any care, and is of the finest quality in Malabar and M'ergui. It is 
largely shipped for the London market from Calcutta.— (lioxb. A insl. 
Dm.' Bimmonds.) The export of Sappan-wood from Bombay in 
1870-71 was 1085 cwt., valued at 4194 rupees. A custom prevails 
in Malabar among the Moplahs to plant, on the birth of a female 
child, 40 or 50 seeds of Sappan, and the trees which reach maturity 
in 10 or 12 years are her dowry when she is married.— Eep. Mad. 
Exhib . 


34 CJ5SALPINIA—CAJANUS. 

(121) Csesalpinia sepiaria (Itoxb.) Do. 

Mysore thorn, Eng, Hyder lea jhar, Hind. Chillur, Bck. 

Description'. —Scandent; branches and petioles armed with 
short, strong, sharp, recurved prickles; pinna; of the leaves 
6-10 pair; leaflets 8-12 pair, linear-oblong, obtuse; petioles 
pubescent; stipules broad, semi-sagittate ; racemes axillary, 
solitary ; calyx coloured, the segments soon reflexed; legumes 
linear-oblong, glabrous, with a long cuspidate point, 4-8 seeded. 
— Rood). FI m. ii. 360.— W. & A. .ProcL 282.— Deo. Prod, ii 
484.— Wight Icon . t. 37. 

Economic ITsbs. —This species is indigenous to Mysore, but is 
now generally diffused throughout the country, and known, as the 
Mysore thorn. Hyder Ali had it planted as a means of defence 
around his strongholds. It is employed as a fence in the Baghyan 
lands of the Dekkau, and possesses the twofold advantage of beauty 
and durability. 

Immediately the shoot appears above ground, it separates into 
numerous lateral branches, which are strongly armed with recurved 
prickles. It is one of the best plants for a general enclosure. It is 
easily raised from seed, and grows vigorously. The hedge requires 
little care beyond occasionally trimming the side branches, and per¬ 
haps the introduction of a few dead stakes at intervals to steady and 
strengthen it. 

(122) Cajanus Indieus (Spreng.) 1ST. 0. Leguminosji. 

Pigeon-pea, Enq. Thovaray, Tam. Candaloo, Tel. Toor, Hind. Dal Urur, 
Beng. 

Description— Shrub, 3-6feet, softly pubescent; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate; leaves oval, lanceolate, mucronate; calyx 
campanulate, somewhat bilabiate ; lips nearly equal in length, 
upper one shortly bifid, lower one 3-partite; segments slightly 
curved upwards; apices recurved; corolla papilionaceous; 
petals equal in length; vexillum broad, bi-callous at the base; 
keel falcate; racemes axillary; pedicels slender, in pairs; le¬ 
gumes hirsutely pubescent; flowers yellow. FI. Oct.—Nbv. 
_ W. & A. Prod. i. 256 . -Peninsula. Bengal. Assam. 

Of this shrub there are two varieties which differ by the 
colour of the vexillum alone. 

a —Segapoo Thovaray, Tam .—Yerray candaloo, Tel —Lai 
Toor, Hind— Vexillum of a uniform yellow colour on 
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both sides.—C. flavus, Dec. —Oytisus Cajun, Linn .— 
Roxb. FI Did. iii, 325. 

b —Maentliovcray, Tam .—Oonda Candaloo, Tel .—Paoncl- 
ke-Toor, Hind .—Vex ilium purplish, and veined on the 
outside, yellow on the inside.—C. bicolor, Dec. —Cytisus 
pseudo eajan, Jacq.—RheedeMai vi. t. 13. 

Economic Uses. —The seeds are much esteemed by the natives, 
who hold them third in rank among their leguminous seeds, though 
they are apt to produce costiveness. Cattle are very fond of the tender 
parts of the plant, both green and dry. The dried stem makes ex¬ 
cellent fuel, and is well adapted, for producing fire by friction.— 
(Roxb.) ' That which is known as the small “ Toor” ripens half as 
soon again as the larger one. Some varieties are remarkable for the 
gaudy colours of their orange and red-spotted flowers. The pulse is 
chiefly eaten mixed with rice, a mess known as kedjari. The best 
loor is sown in alternate drills with Sorghum vulgar e, which ripens 
first, and is. cut while the Caj anus is yet small. It then remains 
two or three months longer, and is reaped at the end of the harvest. 

1 he stalks are strong and woody, and well adapted for making char¬ 
coal required in gunpowder manufacture.— W. Elliott. 


(123) Calamus fasciculatus (Roxb.) 11. 0. Palmageaj. 

Rat tan-can a, Eng. Ferain’bu, Mal. Pararnboo, Tam. Buro-bet, Beng. 

Description'. —Stem scandent, elongated; fronds without 
tendrils; pinnae aggregated into many distant fascicles, ensi- 
f'orm ; prickles of the fronds straight, scattered, and confluent; 
spadix decompound, abortive ones whip-shaped; berries 
ovate. FI. June—Aug. — lioxb. FI. Did. iii. 779. — Mart, 
Falm. 209.-Cuttack. Bengal, 

Economic Uses. —Those plants, though arranged among the Palm 
tribe, hold a middle station between the Palms and Grasses, having 
the habit of the. former, whereas their inflorescence resembles that of 
the latter. Canes and rattans, which are • the stems of different 
species of Calamus, form considerable articles of commerce. They 
are exported from the valleys of the Himalaya into the plains, 
though the species yielding them are not well known. In some 
years from four to five millions have been exported from this coun¬ 
try. The stems of this species, when divested of their sheaths, are 
about as thick as the forefinger, and are used as. walking-sticks.— 
Roxb. R< >yle. 
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(124) Calamus Rotang (Linn.) Do. 

Battan-cane, Em Bet or fiteta, Bbng. ;and Htjs'D, Bettam, Tel, 

*» • . • ' ■’ ■ ■ • 

Description, — Stem scandent; fronds without tendrils, 
pinna? somewhat equidistant, linear-lanceolate, acuminate.; 
prickles of the sheaths frequent, compressed, straight, of the 
rachis straight and recurved, of the spathes and tendrils bent; 
spadix compound; male calyx 3-cleft, campanulate, a half 
shorter than the broad triangular segments of the corolla ; 
berries ovate, sub-globose, size of a small cherry. FI June— 

Aug.— Roxb. FI. Incl iii. 777.-— Mart. Palm. 208, t. 116, p. 8. 

—’-Moist jungles in Bengal and the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses.-— This yields: the common rattan. It is the Tsjcm 
Ujurel of Rheede (Mai xii. t. 64) and ■ 0. Ilozburghii of Griffith, 
and is common in the S. Concaus, as well as in Coromandel and, 
Bengal. Though the several species yielding the rattans of com¬ 
merce have not been distinctly identified, yet it is believed that this 
one is a stouter kind than the others. Some rattans grow to an 
immense length, climbing over the highest trees in the forest, even 
as long as 500 or 600 feet. Such are the dimensions given'of the 
C. extemus, a native of Silhet. When fresh gathered, the stems arc 
covered with green sheaths, but are divested of them while yet in a 
green state, and then dried. They are extensively used as props for 
plants, as well as for cables, ropes, wiclcer-work, baskets, chairs, and 
conches; and being very strong, and at the same time flexible, are 
admirably adapted for'” those purposes. Cordage and cables for 
vessels are sometimes made from the stems twisted together. In 
fact, their strength is exceedingly great when several are twisted in 
this way, and will answer all the purposes of tin; strongest cables. 

In China and Japan they arc in great request., Marco Polo refers 
to their uses in those countries. Talking of a certain place in China, 
he says, “ They do not employ hempen cordage, excepting for the 
masts and sails (standing and running rigging). They have canes of 
the length of fifteen paces, such as have been already described, 
which they split in their whole length into very thin pieces, and 
these, by twisting thorn together, they form into ropes three hundred 
paces long.* So skilfully are they manufactured, that they are equal 
in strength to cordage made of hemp. With these ropes the vessels 
are tracked along the rivers, by means of ten or twelve horses to 
each, as well upwards against the current as in the opposite direc¬ 
tion.” Hfere he evidently refers to the rattan-canes, and .not to 
bamboos, as supposed by some. The seeds are surrounded by a 
fleshy'kind of substance, which is oaten as well as the young tender 
, shoots, which are reckoned very delicate food. Of the species best 
known in India and the Neighbouring countries the following may 
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be enumerated: 0. rudentum (Lour.), native of the Moluccas; C. 
erect us (Roxb.), indigenous to Silhet, where the poorer classes uso 
the seeds as a substitute for betel-nut ; C. vents (Lour.), Moluccas 
and Cochin China; O. seipionum (Lour.), which yields the so-called 
Malacca cane ; C. Royleanus, a species found in Dheyra Dhoon; 
G. draco (WIllil), Sumatra and the Moluccas ; G. gracilis and tenuis , 
lioth of Chittagong,—with several others. Wliat are known as the 
Penang lawyers are yielded by a small Palm, the Ldcuala acutifida. 
~Royk , Roxb. 

(125) Oallicarpa lanata (Linn-) N. 0. Vekbenace#;. 

Caat coiriul, Tam. Basing Hind. Massandaree, Bung. Tonditeregam, Mal. 

Description. —Shrub, or small tree ; branches, peduncles, 
and leaves covered with a kind of woolly nap ; leaves ovate; 
peduncles axillary, solitary; calyx 4-clet't; corolla monopeta- 
lous, funnel-shaped, 4-cleft; berry 1-celled, 4-seeded, convex 
on one side, concave on the other; margin slightly elevated; 
flowers purple. FI. Feb.—March.— jSoojA FI. Inch i. 39b— 

C. eana, Linn. —C. tomentosa , Lam .— liheede, iv. t. 60.- 

Travancore. Neilgherries. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. —The bark, which is sub-aromatic and slightly 
bitter to the taste, is chewed by the Cingalese instead of betel-leaves, 
in. Upper Hindoostan the root is employed in cutaneous complaints. 
It is one of the trees used for making charcoal. A fibre is procured 
from the inner bark called the Aroosha fibre in Chittagong, but not 
much value is attached to it. — Ainslie. Royle. Jour. Agri. Hort. 
JSoe. vi. 186. 

(126) Calonyction speciosum (Ohoisy). N. O. Convolvulaoeve. 

Description. —Stem climbing to a great extent; leaves 
large, quite smooth, cordate, pointed; peduncles very long, 
1-5 flowered ; flowers very large, pure white, opening at sun¬ 
set. FI. June—Sept.— Dec. Prod. ix. 345. —Ohoisy Conv. 

p. 59.—Ipoinsea bona nox, %inn.‘ —I. grandiflora, Boxb. - 

Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses.—T his species contains in its roots resin, fatty 
matter, volatile oil, albumen, starch, fibre, malic acid, and various 
salts. The bark of the root is used by the natives as a purgative.— 
Long, Indig. Plants of Bengal. 
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( 127 ) Oalophyllim datum (Bedel) N. 0 . Gottipkbjb. 


Poonspar, Eng. Poou, Peon goo. Mal, 

Description.—L arge tree ; young shoots, panicles, and outer 
sepals ferruginous; leaves elliptic, acuminate, attenuated at 
the base, very shining; panicles terminal and from the upper 
axils, large, many-flowered; sepals 4, two outer ones sub¬ 
rotund, small, two inner ones petaloid ; petals 4 ; fruit ovoid, 
pointed, about the size of a thrush's egg. FI, Jan.—Feb.— 
Beddome FI. Sylv. t. 2.——Forests of the Western Ghauts. 
Coorg. Mysore. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. —This tree is never found in dry deciduous 
forests, but in the damp jungles of the western coast, ft yields 
the Poonspar of commerce. The wood is scarcely known except as 
a spar ; and some years ago a good specimen for that purpose would 
fetch a thousand rupees. It is reddish and coarse-grained. — Bed- 
dome, 

(128) Calophyllum. inophyllum (Linn.) Do. 

Alexandrian Laurel, Eng. Ponna, Mac. Pinnay, Tam. Ponna, Tel. Sultan- 
champ,i. Kind. Ocmdee, Dlk. 

Description.—T ree, 50 feet; brandies terete; leaves ellip¬ 
tical or oboval, obtuse or refuse, furnished with numerous 
parallel slender nerves; racemes longer than the leaves from 
the upper axils, or disposed in a terminal panicle ; sepals 4 ; 
drupe spherical, 1-celled, 1-seeded ; flowers white, very fra¬ 
grant. FI. June—Dec.— W. & A. Prod. i. 103. 0. billing,or, 

j loach. FI. Ind. ii. 606.— Rheede , iv. t. 138.— Wight Icon, t, 77. 
-Malabar. Peninsul a. 

Medical Uses.— A fixed oil is yielded by the kernels, held by 
the natives in high esteem as an external application in rheumatism. 
From the bark exudes a resinous substance, erroneously thought to 
be the Tcicamuliaca of the old pharmacologists. It resembles 
myrrh, and is a useful application to indolent vAom.-~(Pharm. oj 
India.) The gum which flows from the wounded branches, being 
mixed with, strips of the bark and leaves, is steeped in water, and 
the oil which rises to the surface is used as an application to sore 
eyes. Horsfield says that in Java the tree is supposed to possess 
diuretic properties. 

Economic Uses. —This tree is not less esteemed for its ornamental 
appearance than for the delicious fragrance of its flowers. A dark- 
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green oil of a disagreeable odour is procured from the fresh seeds 
when subjected 'to pressure. It is more used as • medicine than for 
domestic purposes y nor is it now exported from this country, except 
in small quantity to Ceylon. It is known as the Pinnay oil. The 
seeds, says Simrnonds, or berries, contain nearly 60 per cent of it 
lixed oil, which is used for burning as well as for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. It is perfectly fluid at common temperatures, but begins to 
congeal when cooled below 50'. The Pinnay oil is one of those 
commonly used in. Travancore, especially for lamps. It is manu¬ 
factured In largo quantities in that province, especially in the 
southern district. This tree flowers twice a-year, and is said to 
attain a great age.— Lindley. Simrnonds, 

(129) Calophyllum spurium ( Ohoimj ). Do. 

Cheroo-pinnay, Tam. Tsirou-panna, Mai.. 

Description.--—T ree; leaves cuneate-ohovate, obtuse, or 
eraarginate ; young branches square; racemes lax, as long as 
the leaves, axillary near the ends.of the branches; sepals 2; 
petals 2; drupe oblong, 1-celled; petals white.-— W. & A. Prod, 

i. 103.—C. calaba, binn.—Meede, iv. t. 39.--Travancore. 

Malabar. 

Economic Uses.— This is a handsome-looking tree, somewhat 
similar to the former. The wood is hard and of a reddish colour. 
Fruit when ripe is red and sweet. It is eaten, by the natives, and 
an oil is expressed from it used in lamps. It is called Pootunjee.— 
Jury .Rep. Mad. flxhib. 

(130) Calotropis gigantea (R. Br.) ¥. 0. AsotBPiADAOEU!. 

Gigantic Swallow-wort, Exo. Yeretun, Tam. Yerica, Mai.. Nena-jilledbo, 
Tei.. ' Akunil, Ben a. Madar, Ark, Hind. 

Description.— Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves stem-clasping, de¬ 
cussate, oblong-ovate, wedge-shaped, bearded on the upper 
side at the base, smooth on the upper surface, clothed with 
woolly down on the under side; segments of corolla retlexed, 
with revolute edges; stamineous corona 5-leaved, shorter than 
the gynostegiura; leaflets keel - formed, circinatoly recurved 
at the base, incurved and subtridentate at the apex; umbels 
sometimes compound, surrounded by involucral scales; follicles 
ventricose, smooth; seeds comdse; flowers rose-colour and 
purple mixed. FI. All the year.— Dee. Prod, via. 535.— 
Asclepias gigantea, WiUd. — Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 30.—Erica, 




Itheede, li. t, 31 .*—Wight Icon. L 1278.-Peninsula in waste 

places. Southern provinces. 


a —Alba,,—-Shevet akund, Bong. —Belerica, Mai —Telia 
jilledoo, Tel — Vella-yercum ? Tam . — Flowers white, 
cream-coloured, inodorous, 

t Mtsdipal Uses. —The only difference in the two varieties of this 
shrub. consists in the colour of the flowers. It is commonly to be 
found in waste ground, among rubbish, ruins, and suchlike places* 
01 late years the plant has attracted much attention from the many 
and important uses to which its several properties can be applied. 
An acrid milky juice flows from every part of the shrub when 
wounded* and this the natives apply to medicinal purposes in many 
different ways, besides preparations of the plant itself in epilepsy, 
paralysis, bites of poisonous animals, and as a vermifuge. In, almost; 
all cutaneous affections, especially in leprosy, it is frequently em¬ 
ployed, and much attention has lately been bestowed upon its 
virtues in the cure of the latter dreadful complaint. The root, bark, 
and inspissated juice are used as powerful alteratives and purga- 
tives, . Its activity is said to be owing to a principle called Muda- 
liue, discovered by the late Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, which he 
found to possess the singular property of congealing by heat, and be¬ 
coming again fluid on exposure to cold. It is obtained from the 
tincture of Mudar, the powdered root being macerated in cold recti¬ 
fied spirit. After recovering the spirit by distillation, the solution 
is allowed to cool. A granular resin is then deposited/ which is 
allowed to dry, in order that it may concrete. Iff water be then 
applied, the coloured solution from which the resin was deposited 
dissolves, and the resin remains. This solution is called Mudarine. 
In taste it is very bitter, soluble in alcohol and cold water, but .in¬ 
soluble in sulphuric ether or olive-oil. By experiments made by 
Dr G. Playfair, the milky juice was found to be a very efficacious 
medicine in leprosy, lues, tenia, herpes, dropsy, rheumatism, hectic 
and intermittent fevers. By the Hindoos it is employed in typhus 
fever and syphilitic complain is with such success as to have earned 
the title of vegetable mercury. Dr Duncan considered that it 
agreed in every respect with ipecacuanha, and that from the facility 
of procuring it, might eventually supersede the latter medicine. 
The powdered bark is given in doses of 5-6 grains twice daily. It 
will occasionally produce nausea and vomiting, but such symptoms 
are removed by a dose of castor-oil. The root pulverised and made 
into an ointment is very efficacious in the treatment of old ulcers, so 
common in the western coast 

The milky juice mixed with common, salt is given in toothache, 
and the juice of the young buds in ear-ache. The leaves war meet. 
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and moistened ■with oil are applied as a dry fomentation in abdominal 
pains, and, moreover, form a good rubefacient. They arc fatal to 
cattle.-— Ainslie. Hoyle. Pharm. of India, 

Economic Uses.— Besides the various uses above enumerated, 
the root is used in the manufacture of gunpowder charcoal. With 
the powdered Hour the natives adulterate Safflower. The silky 
ilbss which surrounds the seeds lias been woven into shawls and 
handkerchiefs, and even paper, besides a soft kind of thread by the 
natives. 

.'But in addition to its other uses, this plant is valuable from the 
fine. strong fibres with which it abounds. To procure them, the 
sfcraightest branches are cut and exposed to wither for at least twenty- 
four hours'; on the second and third day they are slightly beaten; 
the skin is then peeled and the stringy substance between the bark 
and the wood taken out. They aro then dried in the sun. This 
slow process is necessarily expensive, but. if the hark is steeped in 
water, it becomes discoloured, and cutting will destroy it. Still the 
•fibre is strong, and possessed of many of the properties of Europe 
flax. It can be spun into the finest thread for sowing or weaving 
cloth. It. resists moisture for a long time. From recent experiments 
made by Dr Wight, its tenacity, compared with other Indian fibres, 
is as follows- 

Breuldnfc weights. 


Yorcurn, Oalotropis gigantea, . , 552 lb. 

Janaputt}, or Sunn, Crotalaria juneea, . . 407 » 

Rafctalay, Agave Americana, . , , 360 n 

Cotton, Gossypimn herbaceum, . . . 346 n 

Marool, Sanseviera Zeylanica, ... 316 .> 

Poolay-immja, Hibiscus caunabinus, . . 290 h 

Coir, Cocos nucifera, . . . . 224 i. 


This fibre, however, is too valuable for ordinary cordage, and might 
fetch a high price- in Europe. It is said by good judges to be better 
for cloth than cordage. It is much used in this country for bow- 
strings, ropes, bird-nets, and tiger-traps. It has never been culti¬ 
vated as a cordage plant. It is widely diffused through the 
southern provinces of the Peninsula; while in the Bellary district and 
to the north it is replaced by the C. procera, which is equally 
abundant. In the ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts ’ it is stated “ that 
Yereuru, which much resembles Belgian flax, is well calculated for 
prime warp yarns, and worth £ 100 per ton,” Eoyle says that it 
yields a kind of manna called Mudar-sugar. It has been tried to 
employ the viscid juice as a caoutchouc, and a great quantity was 
collected for that purpose. To prepare it, the juice was evaporated 
in a shallow dish, either in the sun or in the shade; when dry, it 
may he worked up in hot water with a wooden knoader, as this- pro¬ 
cess removes the acridity of the gum. It becomes immediately 
flexible in hot water, bub is said to become hard in cold water, and 
Is soluble in oil of turpentine, takes impressions, and will no doubt 
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prove a valuable product, either alone or mixed with other sub¬ 
stances. 

In. experiments made in London, Petersburg hemp bore 160 lb. 

-—brown hemp of Bombay and Jubbulporc hemp, 190 Ip., which 
latter was also the strength of the Yercum. Its value in England 
might probably be reckoned at from .-£30 to .£40 tire ton.-— Atnshe. 
Hoyle. Report on Fibres. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhih. 

(131) Calotropis procera {11. Br.) Do. 

Description. —Shrub, 6-10 feet; leaves ovate or oval, cord¬ 
ate at the base ; segments of t he corolla spreading, revolute at 
the margin ; leaflets of the staminal corona equalling the 
gynostegium ; umbels peduncled; follicles obovoid, downy ; 
flowers pale purple. FI. March—April.— M. Ur. in Ilort. Kew, 
ii. 78.—O. Wallichii, Wight Contrib. 53.—C. Harniltonii, do. 
-Deccan. Guzerafc. Patna. Hindostan. 

Medical Uses.—T his species differs from the former in the seg¬ 
ments of the corolla not being reflexed. It is a widely distributed 
plant, very abundant in the Bellary district, but quite unknown in 
the southern provinces. In uses, the two species are probably 
similar in every respect. Five grains of the bark of the root of this 
species mixed with very minute doses of arsenic, is internally 
administered in the form of a pill in leprosy with the best effect.— 
{Wight.) The bark of the root is diaphoretic and expectorant. It 
is used in European practice as a substitute for ipecacuanha, both- as 
an emetic and cure for dysentery. The fresh juice is used as a 
rubefacient in rheumatism and chest-diseases, and the leaves as a 
euro for Guinea-worm.— {Powell's Puny. Products.) In the Peshawur 
valley the juice is employed in the preparation of catgut, and for 
raising blisters and discussing chronic tumours.— Stewart's Puny. 
Plants. Pharm. of India. 

(132) Calysaccion longifolium ' ( Wight ). If. O. Clusiace/k 

Description. —Large tree; leaves opposite, oblong, cori¬ 
aceous ; flowers polygamous, in clusters on the thick branches 
below the leaves, small, white, streaked with red; fruit oblong, 
falcate. FI. March—April.— J. Graham Ga-t. 27.—Ochre- 
carpus longifolius, Benth. and Hook .—Marnmea longifolia, do. 

Wight III. i. 130.— Icon. t. 1999.—Concans. Kennary 

jungles. W. Mysore. 

Economic Uses.—-T he flower-buds are collected and sold in the 




bazaars for dyeing silk; they emit a fragrance not unlike that of 
violets, and are used as a perfume. The fruit is delicious to the 
taste. The native names in those districts where the tree abounds, 
are Woondy and Taringee for the male trees, and Poonag for the 
female ones.— J. Graham, Oat. C/leghom in Phantu Journ., x. 597'; 
Seernann, xii. 62. 

(133) Canarium commune (Linn.) N. O. Tx;hebinthac;e43. 

Java Alirioad, Em J angle c-badam, Him 

DESCiaraoir.—Tree, 50 feet; leaves unepally pinnate; 
leaflets 7-10 on long stalks, ovate-oblong, acute, or shortly 
acuminate, entire, glabrous; panicles terminal, divaricated; 
flowers 2-3 together, almost sessile at the extremity of the 
ultimate pedicels; drupe covered with a thin, somewhat fleshy 
sarcocarp; calyx S-lobed, externally silky ; petals 3 ; nut very 
hard, 3-angled; seed solitary ; flowers white. FI. March— 
May.— W. & A. Prod. i. 175.— Golophonia Mauritiana, Dec. 
Bursera paniculate, Lam. -Peninsula. 

' . Mnn in.iT. Uses.— This is known as the Elemi tree. The resinous 
exudation from, the tree is imported into England from Manilla. It 
is of a yellowish-Wjute colour, and of a fragrant odour. This resinous 
gum has balsamic properties, and is used as an application to indo¬ 
lent ulcere, prepared in the form of an ointment. DrWaitz (‘Diseases 
of Children ’) speaks favourably of the kernels in emulsion, as a sub¬ 
stitute for the European preparation (Mistura Amygdala*), principally 
because the almonds imported from Europe are often spoilt by long 
keeping.— Phavfn. of India. 

Economic Uses.— 1 This flue - looking tree is cultivated in the 
Moluccas for the sake of its fruit, which in taste is something like 
an almond. An oil is expressed from the nuts which in Java is 
used in lamps, and when fresh is mixed with food. .Bread is also 
made from the nuts in the island of Celebes. If eaten fresh, or 
indulged in too freely, they are apt to bring on diarrhoea. Lindley 
says, “ The bark yields an. abundance of limpid oil with a pungent 
turpentine smell, congealing in a buttery camphoraeeous substance j 
it has the same properties as balsam of copaiba.” The resinous 
exudation is used for burning as a light in Amboytta.— (Ainshc. 
Lindley, FI,or. Med) Another species, the C. Bmjhalense., yields a 
very large quantity of pure, clear, amber-coloured resin, which soon 
becomes'hard and brittle, and is not unlike copal; yet the natives 
set little or no value upon it. In • the Calcutta Bazaar it sells at 2 
to 3 rupees a maund of 80 lb. It is a native of Silhet and the 
adjacent mountainous countries, and flowers in May and June.— 
Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 






(134) Canarium strictum (lloxb.) I)o. 


Black Dammar-tree, Eno. Tholly, Mal. Congilmni-maruni, Tam. . 

I)ESOKiPTioN.~Large tree; young parts densely clothed with 
rusty-coloured pubescence; leaflets 9-15, stalked, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, at length serrulate-ciliate, hairy. 
—Roato. FI. Ind, iii. 138. — W. & A. Prod. i. 195.-—' 
Tinnevelly. Malabar, Trichore forests. Pulney hills. 

Economic Uses. —This is known in Malabar under tho name of 
the Mack dammer-tree, in contradistinction to the white dammer- 
tree (Valeria Malabarica). It is common in the alpine forests 
about Oourtallurn in the Tinnevelly district, and is there rented for 
the sake of its dammer. The resin is transparent, and of a deep 
brownish-yellow or amber colour when held between the eye and 
the light, but when adhering to the tree it has a bright shining black 
appearance. —( Wight, III., i. 134.) It is partially soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and completely so in oil of turpentine. .Dr Bidie speaks of 
it as a substitute for Burgundy pitch.--- Pharm, of India. 

The following report upon the black dammer is given by Mr 
Broughton: “ This well-known substance oilers little chance of 
usefulness, in Europe at least, when the many resins are con¬ 
sidered that are found in the market at a far less price. It is 
used iri this country for many small purposes, as in the manu¬ 
facture ol bottling-wax, varnishes, &c. Its colour when in solution 
is pale, if compared with its dark tint when in mass. Thus, though 
insoluble in spirit, its solution in turpentine forms a tolerable var¬ 
nish. When submitted to destructive distillation it yields about 
78 per cent of oil, resembling that obtained from common colophony; 
but I fear in the majority of its possible applications it possesses few 
advantages over ordinary resin at 7s. 6d. per cwt Major Beddome 
estimates the'price of black dammer on the coast of Ganara at 8 
rupees per 25 lb. (or nearly ten times the price of resin hi England). 
The number of substances suitable for varnishes have lately become 
very numerous in Europe. Common resin is now purified by a 
patent process; consisting of distillation with superheated steam, by 
which it is obtained nearly as transparent and colourless as glass, in 
such amount that a single firm turns out 60 tons per week.” 

(135) Canavalia gladiata [Dec.) N\ O. Lequminos,®. 

Sword-bean, Eno. Segapoo or Vellay Thumbetten, Tam. Terra or Teliay 
1 umbetten-kaya, Tat. Sulfald or Lai Kudsumbal, Hind. Makhun Sbirn, Beng. 

Description. —.Perennial shrub, twining; leaves piimately 
trifoliate ; leaflets cordate-ovate, rather acute; calyx - un¬ 
equally bilabiate, upper lip largest, lower lip acutely 3-toothed; 




corolla papilionaceous; vexillum bi callous at the base; keel 
falcate at a right, angle, petals distinct; racemes axillary, many- 
flowered; flowers in pairs, or threes, purplish; legumes 5-10 
times longer than broad.— W. & A. Prod. i. 253.— Wight 
Icon. t. 753.—Dolichos gladiatus, jacq. — Ithcedc, viii., t. 44. 
-Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

.Economic Uses.— Of this kind of bean there are several varieties, 
with seeds and flowers of different colours. The variety with large 
white seeds and flowers is considered the most wholesome, and is 
extensively used at the tables of Europeans, as well as by the 
natives. It is a common plant in hedges and thickets, but is culti¬ 
vated for the sake of its esculent jjods.— (JRoseb. Wight.) Cana- 
valla obimifolia, Dec., common on the sea-shore, frequently entwined 
with th z Ipomcm pes eaprai, is also a useful plant, helping to hind 
the sand at the Adyar, the mouth, of the Godavery, and between 
Quilon and Anjengo.— Mad. Jour, of Sc., 1856, pi. 4. 

(136) Oanna Indica (Linn.) JST. 0. MaSantacks. 

fiuTian Shot, Eng. KiiU-yalei-muiinie, Tam. Ukkil-bar-ki-Miuiker, Ddk. 
Surbo-jaya, Beng. Katoo-bala, M ai,. Krishua-tainavah, Tec. 

Description:. —Shrub, 2-3 feet; leaves large, ovate-lanceolate, 
stem-clasping ; inner wing of the corolla trifid, segments lan¬ 
ceolate, straight ; anther single, attached to the edge of the 
petal-like filament; style spathnlate, growing to the tube of 
the corolla; capsule bristly, 3-celled, many-seeded; flowers 
bright scarlet or yellow. FI. All the year.— Roxb. FI. Ind. 
i. 1.— 0. orientalis, Jtoxb. — Meede, xi. t. 43.——Common 
everywhere. 

Medical Uses.—T he root is considered acrid and stimulant.— 
(Fleming.) When cattle have eaten any poisonous grass, which is 
generally discovered by the swelling of the abdomen, the natives 
administer to thorn the root of this plant, which they break up 
in small pieces, boil in rice-water with pepper, and give them to 
drink. 

Economic Uses. —The leaves are large and tough, and arc some¬ 
times used for wrapping up goods. The seeds are black, bard, and 
shining, resembling shot, for which they are sometimes used. The 
natives make necklaces and other ornaments of them. They yield 
a beautiful purple dye, which is said not to be durable. In the 
West Indies the leaves are used to thatch houses. .Nearly all the 
species contain starch in the root-stock, which renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. From the root of one kind, 
C. cciulis, a nutritious aliment (Tom les mo is) is prepared; this is 





peculiarly fitted for invalids, not being liable to turn acid. To 
prepare it the starch is first separated by cutting the tubers in 
pieces, and putting them in water, which is poured off after a time, 
when the starch subsides.— I/indley. Roxb. 

(137) Cannabis sativa (Linn.) K O. Cannabinace,e. 

Common hemp plant, Eng, Tsjeroo Cansjava, Mac. Giiuja, Tam. Gruijah 
Chettoo, TEL. Gau.jar, Beng. 

Description.—- Annual, 4-6 feet,, covered all over with an 
extremely fine rough pubescence ; stem erect, branched, green, 
angular; calyx 5-parted; leaves alternate or opposite, on long 
petioles, digitate, with linear - lanceolate, sharply - serrated 
leaflets, tapering to a long, smooth point; flowers in spikes, 
axillary, clustered, small, greenish white; males lax and 
drooping; females erect, leafy at the base. FI. All the year., 

— -Roxb. FI. Lid. hi. 772.— Rheede, x. t. 60.-Hills north 

of India. Cultivated in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses.— The officinal part of the Indian hemp con¬ 
sists of the dried flowering-tops of the female plant, from which the 
resin has not been removed. This is .called • Qmjah. The resin 
itself, which exudes from the leaves, stem, and flowers, is called 
Ghurrus. And what is known as Bhang is the larger leaves and. 
capsules without the stalks. The proportion of Indian hemp are 
stimulant, sedative, and antispasmodic, often equalling opium in its 
effects. A good oil is procured from the seeds by pressure, which is 
used for the preparation of emulsions. Cliurrus has been, employed 
by Dr O’Shauglmessy in tetanus with good results.- -(Pharm, of 
India.) The anaesthetic effects of Indian hemp seem to equal that 
of the Atropa Mandragora. The Greeks and Romans were ac¬ 
quainted with it, but seem, to have been ignorant of its narcotic and 
anaesthetic properties, Dr Eoyle suggests that the nepenthes of 
which Homer speaks may have been that Indian hemp, the 
“ assnager of grief (Od., iv. 221), as having been given by Helen to 
Telemachus in the house of Menelaus. Helen is stated to have 
received the plant from Egyptian Thebes. The plant lias long been 
known in Africa. “ In Barbary ” says Sir Joseph Banks, “ bhang 
prepared from Indian hemp is always taken, if it can be procured, 
by criminals who are condemned! to suffer amputation; and it is 
said to enable those misorables to bear the rough operations of ail 
unfeeling executioner more than we Europeans can the keen knife 
of our most skilful surgeons.” Dr Daniel states that it is smoked 
in large quantities by the natives of Congo, Angola, and South 
Africa. It does not appear that the Hindoos ever used it as an 
anaesthetic during surgical operations; but Hoa-tho, a Chinese 
physician who flourished about 230 B.O., is recorded to have 


done so. “If the malady was situated in parts on wine); the 
needle, the moxa, or liquid medicines could not act, he gave to the 
patient a preparation of hemp (Ma-yo), and at the end of some 
instants lie became as insensible as if he had been drunk or deprived 
of life. Then, according to the case, he made openings and incisions, 
performed amputations, and removed the cause of mischief. After 
a certain number of days the patient found himself re-established, 
without having experienced the slightest pain during the operation.” 
The experiments of scientific inquirers in modem days have rendered 
credible the above report. It produces exhilaration, inebriation with 
phantasms, confusion of intellect, followed by sleep. Mr Donovan 
and Dr Christison both testify to its producing numbness, and 
rendering obtuse the sense of touch and feeling. The Diamha plant 
of tropical Western Africa, called also Congo tobacco, is smoked by 
the native Africans to produce the pleasing excitement of intoxica¬ 
tion ! It is smoked from a large wooden pipe or reed called condo, 
or from a small calabash, or sometimes from common clay pipes. 
The liberated Africans and Creoles frequently meet at each other’s 
houses ; and on these occasions the pipe is handed about from mouth 
to mouth, and soon produces the desired effects—agreeable sensations, 
laughter, &c.; a continuance, however, causes temporary frenzy, and 
intense and maddening headache, accompanied by stupor. The 
plant is the Cannabis sativa, or common hemp,'which on fertile 
soils, at Sierra Leone, grows 12 or 13 feet high, and 20 feet in 
circumference. The flowers, slowly dried and mixed with the seeds, 
are the parts preferred, and in this state the drug is called maconie. 
The leaflets are sometimes used; they are called mqfoiah. A small 
plant in flower and seed will yield its owner ten shillings’ worth of 
maconie.-- (Booker's Joum, Bob, iii. 9.) The hemp is a plant of 
most powerful properties, as is evident from the numerous prepara¬ 
tions of it employed in India ; but no stronger evidence is needed, 
to prove the influence of climate on vegetable productions than the 
feet that hemp grown in our cool and moist climate scarcely at ari 
develops these properties.— Paxton. O’ 8/utuc/hnessy, Being. Disp. 
Pereira, Elem. Met. Med. West. Rev,, l\ r o. 29, 1859. 

Economic Uses. —The earliest notice we have of the hemp plant 
is found in Herodotus (Book iv, c. 74-75), who says : “ Hemp grows 
in Scythia; it is very like flax, only that it is a much taller and 
'coarser plant. Some grows wild about the country ; some is pro¬ 
duced by cultivation. The Thracians make garments.of it which 
closely resemble linen ; so much so, that if a person has never seen 
hemp, he is sure to think they are linen ; and if he has, unless he is 
very experienced in such matters, he will not know of which material 
they ere. The Scythians take some of this hemp-seed, and, creeping 
under felt coverings, throw it upon the red-hot stones; immediately 
it smokes, and gives out such a vapour as no Grecian hath can excel.” 
—{Rawlimoris Trans., iii. 54.) The plant is here called Cannabis, 
the same word which we now use, and from which the English word 



canvas is derived. To the present day it grows in Northern Russia 
and Siberia, Tauria, the Caucasus, and Persia, and is found over the 
whole north of Europe, Wo next learn of it in Athemeus, who, 
quoting from an ancient historian, Moschion, the description ot a 
ship built by Hiero, King of Syracuse, and which was superintended 
by the famous Archimedes, says, “for ropes he provided cordage 
from Spain, and hemp and pitch from the river Rhone." This was 
Hiero II., who flourished about 270 B.o. We next hear of it in 
Pliny, who describes the hemp plant as being well known to the 
Romans, who manufactured a kind of cordage from it. This 
author has minutely described, in the 19th book of his ‘.Natural 
History,’ the mode of cultivating it, and its subsequent preparation 
in order to obtain the fibre. He further states that in those days it 
had some repute in medicine, especially the root and juice of the 
bark, but these uses are now obsolete or of little value.. It is now 
cultivated everywhere in India, chiefly for the intoxicating property 
which resides in its leaves, and which is made into the drug called 
Bhang. Much attention has of late .years been paid to its cultiva¬ 
tion, and several able reports upon this subject have been drawn up. 
According to Captain Huddleston, in tire ‘ Transactions of the 
Agii. Hort. Soc. of India ’ (viii. 260), “ in the Himalaya there are 
two kinds; one is wild, of little or no value, hut the other one is 
cultivated on high lands, selected for this purpose. The land is first 
cleared of the forest-trees : owing to the accumulation of decomposed 
vegetable matter, no manure is required for the first year ; but after 
that, or in grounds which have not been cleared for the purpose, 
manure must be abundantly supplied to insure a good heuip crop. 
The plant flourishes best at elevations ranging from 4000 to 7000 
feet. The seeds are put down about the end of May or beginning of 
June ; and as soon as the young plants have risen up, the ground is 
carefully cleared of weeds and the plants thinned, with a distance 
between each of three or four inches. They are then left to grow, 
not being fit to cut before October or November.” 

The best hemp is procured from the male plants, and these latter 
are cut a month, earlier than the female ones, and yield a tougher 
ami better fibre. When the stalks are cut they are dried in the sun 
for several days. The seeds are then rubbed out between the hands, 
and this produces what is called ChurruS, which is scraped off, and 
afterwards sold. The stalks being well dried are put up in bundles, 
and steeped for a fortnight in water, being kept well under by pres¬ 
sure, then taken out, beaten with mallets, and again dried. The 
fibre is now stripped off from the thickest end of the stalk, and then 
made up in twists for sale, and manufactured into bags and ropes. 

It would appear that none of tire hemp so cultivated is exported, 
only Sufficient being grown for consumption among the inhabitants 
of the districts. Dr Roxburgh was the -first who turned his atten¬ 
tion to the cultivation of the plant in the plains; and found that 
to insure success the ground selected should he, if possible, of a low 



humid description, and that the rainy season 'was the best in which 
to sow the seeds, the intense heat of the sun being prejudicial to 
its favourable growth. Dr Boyle and others consider that with 
ordinary care and judicious treatment the hemp plant can be suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in the Indian plains, though the fibres yielded 
may not be of such fine quality as those grown in mountainous 
.districts. When sown for the sake of its cordage, the plant should 
be sown thick, in order that the stem may run up to a considerable 
height without branching, whereby a longer fibre is obtained, and the 
evaporation is less from the exclusion of air and heat, rendering the 
fibre of a more soft and pliable nature. The natives, on the contrary, 
who cultivate the Cannabis solely for the Bhang, transplant it like 
rice, the plants being kept about eight or ten feet apart. This has 
the effect of inducing them to branch, and the heat naturally stimu¬ 
lating the secretion, the intoxicating properties are increased. Al¬ 
though the cultivation of the hemp plant has considerably decreased 
in this country of late years, yet it would appeal- that plants requir¬ 
ing so little care might be easily reared to any extent for the sake 
of their fibres, should the demand require it, even were they only 
for use in our own dominion, without the object of exportation. It 
has been shown in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ’ that the cost 
of hemp, as prepared bv the natives in Dheyra Dhoon, would be 
about £6 or £7 per ton in Calcutta (preparation and carriage in¬ 
cluded) ; but were the cultivation increased and improved, the extra 
remuneration to the cultivators, with other contingent charges, 
would make the total cost at the Presidency about £17 per ton. 
With the introduction of railways this might he still further de¬ 
creased. In point of strength and durability, as evinced by the 
samples produced, there is no doubt that good Himalayan hemp is 
superior to Russian hemp. At any rate, proof exists that it can be 
produced of a superior quality. On a specimen of Russian hemp 
being shown to a native cultivator, he remarked that were he to 
produce such an inferior article it would never find a sale. 

The hemp plant, it is said, has the singular property of destroying 
caterpillars and other insects which prey upon vegetables, for which 
reason it is often the custom in Europe to encircle the beds with 
borders of the plant, which effectually keeps away all insects. 

It is grown in almost all parts of Europe, especially in Russia, 
Italy, and England. Cfunja has a strong aromatic and heavy odour, 
abounds in resin, and is sold in the form of flowering-stalks. 
Bhang is in the form of dried leaves, without stalk, of a dull-green 
colour, not much odour, and only slightly resinous its intoxicating 
properties are much less. Gnnja is smoked like tobacco. Bhang is 
not smoked, but pounded up with water into a pulp, so as to make 
a drink highly conducive to health, and people accustomed to it 
•seldom get sick. In Scinde, a stimulating infusion made from the 
plant is much drunk among the upper classes, who imagine that it 
is an improver of the appetite. Gnnja is frequently mixed with 




tobacco to render it more intoxicating. This is especially done by 
the Hottentots, who chop the hemp-leaves very fine, and smoke 
them together in this manner. Sometimes the leaves, powdered, 
are mixed with, aromatics and thus taken as a beverage, producing 
much the same effects as opium, only more agreeable.— Hoyle, Fib. 
Plants. Muller in Hooker's Journ. of Botany. 

(138) Canthium parviflorum (Lam.) N. O. Gotchostaob®. 

Kandeu-khara, Mal. Caray-okeddie, Tam. Ballusoo-kura, Tel, 

Description. —Small shrub, usually with opposite horizontal 
thorns a little above the axils, sometimes unarmed; leaves 
opposite, ovate, often fascicled on the young shoots ; racemes 
short, axillary, few-flowered on each side; drupe dbovate, slight¬ 
ly emarginate, compressed, furrowed on each side; corolla with 
short tube, segments woolly inside or sometimes glabrous ; nut 
2-celled; seeds solitary; flowers small, yellow. FI April— 
May.— W. & A. Prod. i. 426. — Roach FI. hul. i. 584. — 

Webera tetrandxa, Willd. -Southern Mahratta country. 

Travancore. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses. — A decoction of the leaves, as well as of the root, 
is given in certain stages of flux; and the latter is supposed to have 
anthelmintic qualities. The hark and young shoots are used in 
dysentery. — A vnslie. 

(139) Capparis aphylla ( Roxb.) N. 0. Cappaiudaoe/e. 

Description.-- Shrubby; stipules thorny, nearly straight; 
leaves (on the young shoots only) linear-subulate, mucronate; 
flowers corymbose; corymbs nearly sessile, from the axils of 
the stipules; fruit globular, pointed. FI. June—Aug.— 
W. <fe A. Prod. i. 27-— Pee. Prod. i. 246. ——Waste places 
in the Deccan. Guzerat. Banks of the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. —This plant, though used occasionally as food, is 
considered by the natives heating and aperient. It is reckoned 
useful in "boils, eruptions, and swellings, and as an antidote to 
poisons; also in affections of the joints.— PoioeU’s Punj. Prod. 

Economic Uses.—I t. has immense roots. The branches are com¬ 
monly used for fuel, burning with a strong gaseous flame even 
when green, and are also used for brick-burning. The wood is very 
durable, bitter, and not liable to the attacks of white ants. On* 
this latter account it is much used for rafters in the North-West 
Provinces, Ploughshares are also made of it. It is useful in turn- 





mg. The bud is eaten as a pot-herb, and the fruit largely consumed 
by the natives, both green and ripe. In the former state it is gene¬ 
rally steeped for fifteen days in. salt and water, being put in the sun 
to ferment till it becomes acid, pepper and oil being then added. 
The ripe fruit is made into pickle with, mustard or oil, to be eaten 
with bread.— Stewart’s Puny. Plants. 

The Capparidaceae are chiefly tropical, yet are extensively found, 
too, in temperate climates. Species of Polanisia and Gynandropsis 
occur as high as. 6000 feet in the Himalaya, but only during the 
moisture and equable temperature of the rainy months.-— Moyle, 


(140) Capsicum annaum (Linn.) N. 0. Solanacm. 

Spanish pepper, Em Gach-murich, Brass. Mollaghai, Tam. Mcrapu-kai, Tel. 
Capoo Mologoo, Hal. 

Description. — Small plant, 1-2 feet; stem herbaceous; 
calyx 5-toothed; corolla 5-cleft; leaves solitary, scattered, 
entire; peduncles extra-axillary, 1-flowered; fruit oblong, 
pendulous or erect, red, yellow, or variegated; flowers white. 

FI. all the year.— Eoxh. FI. Ind. i. 573.-.Cultivated in the 

Peninsula. 

Medical Haas. —This is a native of South America. There are 
several varieties of it, distinguished by the shape of the fruit. 
Cayenne pepper is tho produce of many of the smaller species of 
Capsicum, the fruits being dried and pounded small, and mixed 
with salt. They are considered wholesome for persons of phleg¬ 
matic temperament, being reckoned stimulating. When gathered 
and eaten fresh, they are excellent promoters of digestion in tropical 
countries. In Europe they are made into pickles, and otherwise 
used for seasoning food. There are two distinct principles in the 
pods, one of which is an ethereal oil, and which constitutes tho 
real stimulating principle. The bruised berries are employed as 
powerful rubefacients, being reckoned preferable to sinapisms in 
sore throats. They arc also given, with the best results, as a gargle. 
Mixed with Peruvian bark, they are given internally in typhus and 
intermittent fevers and dropsy. Chillies are a principal ingredient 
in all curries in India. By pouring hot vinegar upon the fruits, ail 
the essential qualities arc preserved, which cannot be effected by 
drying them, owing to their oleaginous properties. This Chilly 
vinegar is an excellent stomachic, imparting a line flavour to fish 
and meats. A great quantity is exported to England, especially 
from the West Indies, the price of Chillies in London being from 
15s. to 25s. the cwt. Of the different varieties the following are 
the .best known: O. baceatum (Linn.), bird’s-eye pepper; C. fasti- 
ejiatmi (Illume), cayenne pepper; C. frutescens’ (Linn.), Chilly 
popper ; C. grosmrn (Willd.), bell pepper (Gafrie munch, Hind.); 



| iii) CARDK)3PEBMUM. 

C. Nepalensc, a variety growing in hTepaul, and to. the taste far more 
pungent and acrid than any of the preceding species. 

The cayenne pepper is prepared in the following manner m the 
West Indies: The ripe fruits are dried in the sun, and then in an 
oven, after bread is baked, in an earthen or stone pot, with flour 
between the strata of pods. When quite dry, they are cleaned from 
the flour, and heaten or ground to fine powder. To every ounce of 
this a pound- of wheat-flour is added, and it is made into small cakes 
with leaven. These are baked again, that they may be as dry and 
hard as biscuit, and Umn are beaten into powder and sifted. It. is 
then fit for use as a pepper, or for being packed in a compressed 
state, and sp as to exclude air, for exportation. Jjvndl&y. Com. 
Prod. Mad. "Pres. . 

Chillies are employed, in combination with cinchona, in mtera.it- 
tents and lethargic affections, and also in atonic gout, dyspepsia 
accompanied with .flatulence, tympanitis, and paralysis. Its most 
valuable application* however, appears to he in Cymnche maligna 
and Scarlatina maligna, used either as a gargle or administered 
internally.— Lindley, E. B. 

(141) Cardiospennum Halicacabum (Linn.) 21. 0. Sapindaceje. 

Smooth-leaved heart pea, Esu. Pafloolavum Ulinja, Mai.. Moodacottan, Tax. 
B»tdcla - kanka -rakoo or Noll£igooiisiciiclfl 7 r J. fcX. hliibjool ov Nuphutkco^ J.if’iMJ, 

Description.— Annual, climbing; stem, petioles, and leaves 
nearly glabrous ; leaves hiternate; leaflets stalked, oblong, 
much acuminated, coarsely cut and serrated; petals -1, 
each with an emarginate scale above the base, the two lower 
ones with their scales furnished with a glandular crest at their 
extremity, and ending in a yellow indexed appendage beneath 
the apex; fruit a membranous bladdery capsule, 3-eel led, 
3~va,Ived; seeds globose, with a 2-lobed aril at the base; 
flowers racemose; common peduncles with two opposite 
tendrils under the racemes; flowers small, white or pink, on 
long axillary peduncles. FI. nearly all the year.— W. & A. 
Prod. i. 10 9.--Wight Icon, t, 508 ,—Boxb. M. Ind. ii. 292. 
—Rheede, viii. t. 28.——Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses.— The root, which is diaphoretic and diuretic, is 
given ha decoction as an aperient. It is mucilaginous, and slightly 
nauseous to the tasto. On the Malabar coast the loaves are ad¬ 
ministered in pulmonic compiaints, and, mixed, w ith custor-oil, aio 
internally employed in rheumatism and lumbago. The whole plant, 
boiled in oil, is rubbed over the body in bilious affections. In the 
Moluccas the leaves are cooked as a vegetable. The whole plant, 




says Elicede, rubbed up with water, is applied to rheumatism and 
stiffness of the limbs. The leaves, mixed with jaggery and boiled 
in oil, are a good specific in sore. eyes.— {Ainalie. lihe.edu.) The 
whole plant, steeped in milk, is successfully applied to reduce 
swellings and hardened tumours.— Pars. Obs. 

(142) Careya arborea (.. Uoxb .) N\ 0. 11 akrtngto n j a ok,k . 

Peloa, Mal. Kurabi, Tel. .Poottataiiui-maran^ Ave-iriavao, TaMC. 

Description.— Large tree; leaves oval, serrulate, dentate; 
flowers several, large, greenish White; berry ovate, crowned 
with the segments of the calyx, 4-celled, many-seedecl; calyx 
departed; petals 4. FI. March—April.— W. & A. Prod. 
i. 334. — Roscb. FI. Ind. it 638 .—Eheede, iii. t. 36.— Wight 
III. ii. 99, 100.——Mountains of Coromandel and Malabar. 

Economic Uses.— -The fruit is about the size of an apple, and has 
a peculiar and unpleasant smell. The bark of the tree is made into 
a coarse kind of cordage, and used by matchlockmon as a slow 
match for their guns. The cabinetmakers of Monghyr use the 
wood for boxes. It takes a polish, is of a mahogany colour, well 
veined, and is not very heavy. It does not resist damp, and splits 
in the sun, hut if kept dry is pretty durable. The timber was 
formerly used for making the drums of Sepoy corps. It is fre¬ 
quently employed for wooden hoops, being very flexible. -Jury 
Rep. J. Grail. Cat. Martin’s E. Indies. 

(143) Carica papaya (Linn.) 35T. 0. Pafatacea?. 

Papaw-trce, Eng. Pappola Umbbalay-manmi, Mal. Pepeya, Beno. a ad Hind, 
Pappali-niarmD, Tam. 

Description. —Tree, 20-30 feet, without branches; leaves 
alternate, palmate, 7-parti.te; segments oblong, acute, sibilated, 
tlie middle one 3-fid; fruit succulent, oblong, furrowed; calyx 
small, 5-toothed; corolla tubular in the male and 5-lobed in 
the female, divided nearly to the base into 5 segments; male 
flowers axillary in slightly-compound racemes or panicles, 
white female ones in short simple racemes, sometimes on a 
different tree; corolla longer than in the male, yellowish. FI. 
July.— W. & A. Prod, i 352.— Wight III. ii. t 106, 107.— 
Lindl. FI. Med. 107.—-Papaya vulgaris, Lam. —P. .carica, 
Gceriii.r—Rheede Mal. i. t. 15.-.Domesticated in India. 

Medical Uses. — This tree has several valuable medicinal pro¬ 
perties. The milky juice is among the best vermifuges known. A 
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single dose is sufficient for the cure* The natives in Travaneore re¬ 
peatedly use it for children. In the West Indies the powder of the 
seeds is used for the same purpose. The juice of the pulp of the 
fruit is used to destroy freckles on the skin caused by the sun's heat. 
~( Wight hindley.) Anthelmintic properties have also been as¬ 
signed to the seeds. They are also believed among, the natives to 
be powerfully emmenagogue ,—Pharm . of India . 

Economic -Uses.. —This remarkable tree was introduced from 
America, but is now found in most parts of the Peninsula, The 
fruit grows to a tolerably large size, and secretes a milky viscid juice, 
which has the extraordinary property of hastening the decay of 
muscular fibre, when the latter is exposed to its influence. A great 
deal has been written upon the various effects which this secretion 
produces upon animal substances, and there appears to be little 
doubt that the juice really possesses the wonderful virtues attributed 
to it I have attempted to collect the most important remarks which 
have been written upon this subject, as I find there is still a ten¬ 
dency among scientific men to doubt the very peculiar properties of 
the juice. Humboldt thus writes ( Travels, ii. 52, Bohn’s ad.) con¬ 
cerning it: “ I may bo permitted to add the result of some experi ¬ 
ments which 1 attempted to make on the juice of the Carica papaya 
during my stay in the valleys of Aragua, though I was then almost 
destitute of chemical tests. The juice has been since examined by 
A auquelin, and this celebrated chemist has very clearly recognised 
' the albumen and caseous matter j he compares the milky sap to a 
substance strongly animalispd—to the blood of animals. 

tc The younger the fruit of the Carica, the more milk it yields. It' •' 
is even found in the germen scarcely fecundated. In proportion as 
* the fruit ripens the milk becomes less abundant and more aqueous, 
VViion 'nitric acid, diluted with.four parts of water, is added drop by 
drop to the milk expressed from a very young fruit, a very extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon appears. At the centre of each drop a gela¬ 
tinous pellicle is termed, divided by greyish streaks. These streaks 
arc simply the juice rendered more aqueous, owing to the contact of 
the acid having deprived it of the albumen. At the same time the 
centre of the pellicles becomes opaque, and of the colour of the yolk 
of an egg; they enlarge as if by the prolongation of divergent fibres. 
The whole liquid assumes at first the appearance of an agate with 
milky clouds, and it seems, as if organic membranes were forming 
under the eye of the observer, When the coagulum extends to the 
whole mass, the yellow*spots again disappear. By agitation it be¬ 
comes granular, like soft cheese. The yellow colour reappears on 
adding a few more'drops of nitric acid. After a few hours the yel¬ 
low colour turns to brown. The coagulum of the Papaw-tree, when 
newly prepared, being thrown into water, softens, dissolves in part, 
and gives a yellowish tint to the fluid. The milk, placed in contact 
with water only, forms also membranes. In an instant a tremulous 
jelly is precipitated resembling starch. This phonomenon is parti- 
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euldrly striking if the water employed be heated to 40° or 60°. The 
jelly condenses in proportion as more water is poured upon it. It 
preserves a long time its whiteness, only growing yellow by the con¬ 
tact of a few drops of nitric acid.” 

Browne, in his ‘ Natural History of Jamaica,' p. 360, states that 
“ water impregnated with the milky juice of this tree is thought to 
make all sorts of meat washed in it tender; hut eight or ten minutes' 
steeping, it is said, will make it so soft that it will drop in pieces 
from the spit before it is well roasted, or turn soon to rags in the 
boiling.” This circumstance has been repeatedly confirmed, and, 
moreover, that old hogs and old poultry, which are fed upon the 
leaves and fruit, however tough the meat they afford might other¬ 
wise be, is thus rendered perfectly tender, and good if eaten as soon 
as killed, but that the flesh passes very soon into a state of putridity. 
In the third volume of the Wernerian Society’s Memoirs there is a 
highly interesting paper on the properties of the juice of the Papaw- 
tree by Dr Holder, who witnessed its effects in the island of P»ar- 
badoes, and writes of them as known to all the inhabitants. The 
juice causes a separation of the muscular fibres. Nay, the very 
vapour of the tree serves this purpose ; hence many people suspend 
the joints of meat, fowls, &c., in the upper part of the tree, in order 
to prepare them for the table. It is not known whether the power 
of hastening the decay of moat be attributable to the animal matter 
or fibrine contained in the juice of the Papaw, The resemblance 
between the juice of the Papaw-tree and animal matter is so close, 
that one would be tempted to suspect some imposition, were not 
the evidence that it is really the juice of the tree quite unquestion¬ 
able. 

The tree grows very quickly, and bears fruit in three years from 
first putting down the seed. The fruit itself is pleasant to the taste, 
and is much relished in this country both by natives and Europeans. 
In order to render meat tender, either flesh or fowl, the simplest 
operation is to hang the flesh under the tree for two or three hours, 
which is quite sufficient, I have repeatedly tried it, and can testify 
to tho'true result. Another way is to wrap the meat in the leaves 
and then to roast it. In a tropical climate like India, where meat 
requires to be cooked quickly, in order to provide against rapid de¬ 
composition (on which account it is often found very tough), there 
should bo one of these trees in every garden, 

Wight mentions (III. ii. 36) that the farmers in the isle of Bar- 
badoes mix the milky juice with water, and give to horses in order 
(to use their expression) “ to break down the bloodand this is a 
remarkable fact, that the effects of this dissolving power in the fruit; 
is not confined to muscular fibre, but acts on the circulating blood. 
The negroes in the West Indies employ the loaves to wash linen 
instead of soap. The natives in India both pickle and preserve tho 
fruit for their curries. It is very palatable even raw.— Humboldt. 
Don, Wight. Lind/cy. Pars. Obs. 
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CARTSSA—CAIiTllAMUS. 

(144) Clarissa carandas [Linn.) N, 0. Apocynaoe.®. 

Koolay, Mad. Kalapa, Tam. Kurumohee, Bbno. Kurunda, Hind. Wakay, 
Thu 

Description. —Shrub; leaves opposite, ovate, mucrouate, 
nearly sessile, shining ; calyx 5-toothed; corymbs terminal 
anti axillary, many-flowered; spines always in pairs at the 
divisions of the branches, and at every other pair of leaves, 
strong and sharp, 2-forked; flowers pure white; berry black 
when ripe. FI. Nearly all the year.— Roxb. Cor, i t. 77. — 
Wight Icon. t. 426.-Common everywhere. 

Economic Uses.— This thorny shrub is very good for fences, the 
number and strength of the thorns rendering it impassable. The 
berries scarcely ripe are employed to make tarts, preserves, and 
pickles. They are universally oaten by the natives, and are pleasant- 
tastod. The shrub is found in jungles and uncultivated places,—- 
Roxb. 

Another species, the 0. diffusa, a thorny shrub, bears a small 
black edible fruit. Native combs are made from the wood, which is 
also used in fences. The wood of a very old tree turns quite black, 
and acquires a strong fragrance. It is considered a valuable 
medicine, and is sold at a high price under the name of Ajar in the 
North-West Provinces.— JPotvell’s Piinj. Prod. 

(145) Carthamus tinctorius (Linn.) N. 0. Asteraceas. 

Bastard Saffron, or Safflower, Eng. Sendoorkum, Tam. Koosum, Hind. Koo- 
stnnba, Ted. Kajeorah, Bbnc. 

Description. —Annual. 1-2 feet; stem erect, cylindrical, 
branching near the summit; leaves oval, sessile, much acumi¬ 
nated, somewhat spiny; heads of flowers enclosed in a roundish 
spiny involucre : flowers laPge, deep orange. FI. Nov.—-Dec. 
— Roxb. FI. Incl. ill. 409.-Peninsula (cultivated). 

Economic Uses. —The dried flowers, which are very like Saffron 
in appearance, have been employed to adulterate that drug. They 
contain a colouring principle called Garthamite , used by dyers, and 
constituting the basis of rouge. The flowers are used by'the Chinese 
to give rose, scarlet, purple, and violet colours to their silks. They 
are thrown into an infusion of alkali and left to macerate. The 
colours are afterwards drawn out by the addition of lemon-juice iu 
various proportions, or of any other vegetable acid. The flowers are 
imported to England from many parts of Europe, and from Egypt, 
for dyeing and painting. They are also used in cakes and toys • but 
if used too much they have purgative qualities. Poultry fatten on 
the seeds. An oil of a light-yellow colour is procured from the seeds. 
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It is used for lamps and for culinary purposes. The seeds contain 
about 28 per cent of oil. The dried florets yield a beautiful colour¬ 
ing matter which attaches itself without a mordant. It is chiefly 
used for colouring cotton, and produces various shades of pink, rose, 
crimson, scarlet, &e. In Bangalore silk is dyed with it, but the dye 
is fugitive, and will not bear washing. An alkaline extract preci¬ 
pitated by an acid will give a fine rose-colour to silks or cotton. The 
flower is gathered and rubbed down into powder, and sold in this 
state. When used for dyeing it is put into a cloth, and washed in 
cold water for a long time, to remove a yellow colouring matter. It 
is then boiled, and yields the pink dyeing liquid. The Chinese 
Safflower is considered superior to the Indian one. In Assam, 
Dacca, and Bajpootana, it is cultivated for exportation. About 800 
tons are annually shipped from Calcutta, valued in England from £6 
to £7, 10s. per cwt. That from Bombay is least esteemed. The 
mode of collecting the flowers and preparing the dye, as practised in 
Europe, where the plant is much cultivated, is as follows: The 
moment the florets which form the compound flowers begin to open, 
they are gathered in succession without waiting for the whole to 
expand, since, when allowed to remain till fully blown, the beauty 
of the colour is very much faded. As the flowers are collected they 
are dried in the shade. This work must be carefully performed; for 
if gathered in wet weather, or badly dried, the colour will be much 
deteriorated. These flowers contain two kinds of colouring matter 
—the one yellow, which is soluble in water j the other red, which 
being of a resinous nature, is insoluble in water, but soluble in alka¬ 
line carbonates. The first is never converted to any use, as it dyes 
only dull shades of colour ; the other is a beautiful rose-red, capable 
of dyeing every shade, from the palest rose to a cherry-red. It is 
therefore requisite, before these flowers can he made available, to 
separate the valueless from the valuable colour; and since the former 
only is soluble in water, this operation is matter of little difficulty. 

The flowers are tied in a sack and laid in a trough, through which 
a slender stream of water is constantly flowing ; while, still further 
to promote the solut ion of the yellow colouring matter, a man in the 
trough treads the sack, and subjects every part to the action of the 
water. When this flows without receiving any yellow tinge in its 
passage, the washing is discontinued, and the Safflower, if uot 
wanted for immediate use, is made into cakes, which are known in 
commerce under the name of Stripped Safflower. It is principally 
used for dyeing silk, producing poppy-red, bright orange, cherry, 
rose, or flesh colour, according to the alterative employed in com¬ 
bination. These are alum, potash, tartaric acid, or sulphuric acid. 
The fixed oil which the plant yields is used by the native practi¬ 
tioners in rheumatic and paralytic complaints. The seeds are reck¬ 
oned laxative, and have been employed in dropsy, and the dried 
flowers in Jamaica are given in jaundice .—Vegetable Substances. 
Jury Kept. Sirnmonds. 



CAliYOTA—CASEAEIA. 

ota urens (Linn.) 1ST. 0. Panacea. 

Bastard Sago, Eng. Coonda-panna, Tam. Erimpana, Selm«da-pa.na, Mao. 
Teeroogoo, Tia. 

Description'. —Trank erect, 50-60 feet, slightly marked with 
the cicatrices of the fallen leaves ; leaves pinnate; leaflets 
sub-alternate, sessile, obliquely prsemorse, jagged with sharp 
points; spathe many-leaved; spadix pendulous, 6-16 feet long; 
branches covered with innumerable sessile flowers, regularly 
disposed in threes, one male on each side, and a single female 
between them ; male calyx 3-leaved; petals 3, larger than the 
calyx, greenish outside; female flowers on the same spadix, 
with the calyx and corolla as in the male; berry roundish, 
1-celled, size of a nutmeg, covered with thin yellow bark; nut 
solitary, FL Dec.—March.— Iioxb. FI. Ind. iii. 62 o.—Ekeede, 
i. t. 11.-Malabar. Coromandel. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. —Sugar and toddy-wine axe both prepared from 
this palm, which is cultivated by the natives for those uses. It 
may be seen in its wild state in the jungles on the Malabar coast. 
Sago is prepared from the pith. The natives value it much from 
its yielding such, a quantity of sap. Tire best tree will yield 100 
pints of sap in twenty-four hours. This sago is made into bread, and 
boiled as a thick gruel. The seeds are used by Mabomedans as 
beads. A fibre is prepared from this palm used for fishing-lines and 
bow-strings, which is the Indian gut of the English market. It is 
strong and durable, and will resist for a long time the action of 
water, but is liable to snap if suddenly bent or knotted. In Ceylon 
the split trunks are used as rafters, and are found very hard and 
durable. The fibre of the leaf-stalks is made into ropes in that 
country, and used for tying wild elephants. Tim woolly substance 
found at the bottom of the leaves is employed occasionally for caulk¬ 
ing ships. According to Buchanan, the trunks of this palm ate the 
favourite food of elephants. The fruit, which is about the size of a 
plum, has a thin yellow rind, very acrid, and if applied to tho 
tongue will produce a burning sensation, hence the specific name of 
the plant.— Ainslie. Jury Iiqp. Boyle. 

(147) Casearia canziala (Wall.) N. O. Samvdaoea. 

Anavinga, Max,. 

Description. —’Large tree; leaves alternate, hilarious, ovate- 
oblong, serrulate, downy beneath, on short petioles ; sepals 5, 
villous; corolla none; peduncles short, axillary, 1-flowered, 
surrounded at their base with villous involucres; flowers small, 
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crowded into globular heads, pale green. FI. March.— Roxb. 

FI. Ind. ii. 420.—C. ovata, Roxb. -Goalpara. Banks of the 

Hoogly. 

Medical Uses. —This tree is very bitter in all its parts ; the leaves 
are used in medicated baths, and the pulp 9? the fruit is very 
diuretic.— (Lindteyi) The 0. esculentci (Roxb .), a native of the Circar 
mountains, has bitter purgative roots, much used by the moun¬ 
taineers. The natives eat the leaves.— Roxb. 


(148) Oassia absus (Linn.) N. 0. Leguminosas. 

Description. —Biennial, all over clammy except the leaves; 
branches diffuse; leaves long-petioled;. leaflets 2-pairs, obovate, 
obtuse, glabrous or slightly hairy on’ the under side ; lower 
flowers axillary, solitary, upper ones forming a short raceme ; 
pedicels short, with a bractea at their base, and minute brac- 
teoles about the middle ; stamens 5, all fertile; legume nearly 
straight, obliquely pointed, much compressed, sprinkled with 
rigid hairs, few-seeded; flowers small, yellow. FI. All the 
year.— W. & A. Prod. i. 291. —Senna absus, Roxb. FI. Ind. 
ii. 840.——Coromandel. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.— A native of Egypt as well as of India. The 


seeds are very hitter, somewhat aromatic, and mucilaginous, 
are regarded in Egypt as the best of remedies for ophthalmia.— 
(Lindley.) The seeds are small, black, and flat, with a projection at 
one end. An extract is made from them used to purify the blood. 
They are also employed in mucous disorders.— (PorveU’s Puvj. Prod.) 
The mode of administering the seeds in cases of purulent ophthalmia 
is to reduce them to a fine powder, and introduce a small portion, a 
grain or more, beneath the eyelids. It is considered a dangerous 
application in catarrhal ophthalmia, as its application causes great 
pain.— Pharm. of India. 

(149) Cassia alata (Linn.) Do. 

Ringworm Shrub, Eng. Dadoo Murdun, Beng. Veleytie Aghatia, IIiND. "Warn- 
dukoHi, Seemee Agliatic, Tam. Seema-avisee, Motta-tamara, TEL. 

Description. —Shrub, 8-12 feet; branches spreading, irreg¬ 
ularly angled, glabrous; leaflets 8-14 pairs, obovate-oblong, 
very obtuse, mueronate, glabrous on both sides, or nearly so, 
the lowest pair close to the branch, and at a distance from the 
next pair; petiole triangular, without glands ; racemes ter¬ 
minal; legumes long, enlarged on each side with a broad 
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cvenulated ■wing, about 5 inches long and If broad; flowers 
large, yellow. FI. Bept.—Oct.—TF. & A. Prod. i. 287.— Wight 
Icon. t. 253.—0. bracteata, Linn .—Senna alata, Booch. FI. Ind. 
i. 349.-Travancore. Cultivated in India. 

Medical Uses. —The juice of the leaves mixed with lime-juice is 
used as a remedy for ringworm : the fresh leaves simply bruised and 
rubbed upon the parts will sometimes be found to remove the erup¬ 
tion. Roxburgh says the Hindoo doctors affirm that the plant is a 
euro in all poisonous bites, besides cutaneous affections. The plant 
is said to have been introduced from the West Indies. Its large 
yellow flowers give it a striking appearance when in blossom.— 
{AinsUe. Bosch.) The leaves taken internally act as an aperient. 
A tincture of the dried leaves operates in the same manner as senna; 
and an extract prepared from the fresh leaves is a good substitute 
for extract of coloeynth.— Pharm. of India, 


(150) Cassia auriculata {Linn.) Do. 

Averie, Tam. Tunver, Hind, Tangliedii, Til. 

Description.— Shrub; young branches, petioles, and pe¬ 
duncles pubescent; leaflets 8-12 pairs, with a gland between 
each pair, oval, obtuse or refuse, mucronate, upper side 
glabrous, under slightly pubescent; racemes axillary, nearly 
as long as the leaves, many-flowered, approximated towards 
the ends bf the.branches; pedicels compressed; sepals slightly 
hairy; legumes compressed, straight; flowers 3-5 together, 
bright yellow. FI. Oct.—Dec.— W. & A. Prod. i. 290.— Senna 
auriculata, Hooch. Flor. Ind. ii. 349.- —Common in the Pen¬ 
insula, 

Medical Uses.— -The smooth flatfish seeds are pointed at one 
end, and vary in colour from brown to dull olive. The bark is 
highly astringent, and ia employed in the place of oak-bark for 
gargles, enemas, &q., and has been found a most efficient substitute. 
Like as in other species, the seeds are a valued local application in 
that form of purulent ophthalmia known as “country sore eyes."— 1 
Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.— A spirituous liquor is prepared in some parts 
of the country by adding the bruised bark to a solution of molasses, 
and allowing the mixture to ferment. The astringent bark is much 
used by the natives for tanning leather, and to dye it of a buff 
colour. Workers in iron employ the root in tempering iron With 
steel. Tooth-brushes are made from the branches.— Ainslie, lioxb . 
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(151) Cassia lanceolata (Forsic.) Do. 

Indian ov TiimeyeHy Senna, Eno. Sona-pat, Be yet. Soona-Mnls.hee.HiXD. 
ivilavene, J am, NcLvpomm, Hela-tunghadod, Tel. 

Description. —Annual; stem erect, smooth; leaves narrow, 
equally pinnated; leaflets. 4-8 pairs, lanceolate, nearly sessile, 
slightly mucronate, smooth above, rather downy beneath ; 
petioles without glands ; racemes axillary and terminal, erect,- 
stalks longer than the leaves ; petals bright yellow; legumes 
pendulous, oblong, membranous, about U} inch long, straight, 
tapering abruptly to the base, rounded at the apex, deep 
brown, many-seeded. FI. Oct.—Dec.™ Lindl. Flor. Med. 258. 
Foyle III. t. 37. W. & A. Prod. i. 288. —Senna officinalis-, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 346.-Tinnevelly. Guzerat. 

Medicao Uses.—O f this plant, Graham states that it is indigenous 
in Guzerat, and that by experiments made upon the leaves they 
were found to he equally efficacious with the best Egyptian or 
Italian Senna. They are far superior to the Senna brought to 
Bombay from Mocha, and may bo obtained in any quantity. Lihd - 
loy says the dried leaves form the finest Senna of commerce. Fine 
samples of the Tinnevelly Senna were sent to the Madias Exhibi¬ 
tion, upon which the jurors reported very favourably. It is satis- 1 
factory to remark that Senna, grown in the southern provinces‘ of 
the Presidency is highly esteemed in Britain, and preferred by 
many to all other sorts, as being both cheaper and purer. As a 
purgative medicine, Senna is particularly valuable, if free from 
adulteration. Unfortunately leaves of other plants, even poisonous 
ones, are frequentlymixed with the Senna-leaves, which is the cause' 
of griping after being taken; this is not the case when pure Senna- 
leaves are employed, especially if the infusion he made with cold 
water, the concentrated infusion of Senna is prepared by druggists 
by pouring cold water on the leaves and lotting it stand for 24 
hours, carefully excluding the air. Senna contains a volatile oil 
and a principle called cathartine. Senna-leaves are worth from 10 
to 15 rupees the cwt. at Bombay.— Lin dley. Simmonds. 

(152) Cassia occidentals (Linn.) Do. 

PayaverJa, Tam. Payavera, Mai, Cashanda, Til. 

Description r —Annual; erect, branches, glabrous ; leaflets 
3-5 pairs, without glands between them, ovate-lanceolate, very 
acute, glabrous on both sides; petiole with a large sessile gland 
near its tumid liaise; flowers longish-pedicelled, upper ones 
forming a terminal raceme, lower ones 3-5 together, on a very 
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short axillary peduncle; legumes long, when ripe, when dried 
surrounded with a tumid border nearly cylindrical ; flowers 
yellow. FI. All the year.— W. & A. Prod. i. 290. —Senna 
occidentals, lioxb. FI. Ind. ii. 343.- Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. — This is very nearly allied to O. sophera ; the 
best distinction is the position of the seeds. It is a native of both 
Indies, and is found in this country everywhere among rubbish. 
The leaves, which are purgative, have a very unpleasant odour. In 
the W eat Indies the root is considered diuretic, and the leaves 
taken internally and applied externally, are given in cases of itch 
and other cutaneous diseases both to men and animals. The negroes 
apply the leaves smeared with grease to slight sores, as a plaster. 
The root is said by Martins to he beneficial in obstructions of the 
stomach, and in incipient dropsy.— Wight. Lindley. 


(153) Cassia sophera (Linn.) Do. 

Ponaverie, Tam. Pydee-tanghadu, Tel. Pounam-taghera, Mal. Kulkasliioda, 
Beno. ’ 

Description.— Annual ; erect, branched, glabrous ; leaflets 
6-12 pairs, lanceolate or oblopg-lanceolate, acute, with a single 
gland near the base of the petiole; racemes terminal or axillary, 
few-flowered; upper petal retuse; legumes long,linear, turgid; 
when immature and dried, compressed, glabrous, many-seeded; 
suture keeled; seeds horizontal with cellular partitions; flowers 
middle-sized, yellow. FI. Nov.—Feb.— W. &A. Prod. i. 287. 

—Senna sophera, lioxb. FI. Ind. ii. 347,— Rhcede, ii. t. 52.-- 

Peninsula. Bengal. Assam. 

Medical Uses. —The smell of this plant is heavy and disagree¬ 
able. The bark, when combined in the form of infusion, is given 
in diabetes, and the powdered seeds mixed with honey in the same. 
The bruised leaves and bark of the root, powdered and mixed with 
honey, are applied externally in ringworm and ulcers. 'Wight 
remarks, that “ the legumes, when unripe and dried, appear quite 
flat, but when ripe and fresh are turgid and almost cylindrical; from 
not attending to which, tills species has been split into many.”— 
Ainslie. Wight. 

(154) Cassia tora (Linn.) Do. 

Tagaiu, Mal. Tageray, Tagashay, Tam. Tantipu, Tat. Cliakoonda, Bung, 

Description. —-Annual, with spreading branches; leaflets 3- 
pairs, with a gland between the 1-2 lower pairs, but without any 
between the uppermost, cimeate-obovate, obtuse, glabrous or 
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pubescent on the under side ; flowers on long pedicels, upper 
ones forming a short terminal raceme, lower ones 1-2 together 
on a short axillary peduncle; upper petals obcordate; legumes 
very long, sharp-pointed, 4-sided, many-seeded, each suture 
two-grooved; flowers small, yellow. FI. Oct.—Jan.— If. & A. 
Prod. i. 290.—Senna tora, Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 340, vdr. b. — 0. 
tagera, Lam. (not Linn.) —Senna tOroides, Boxb. — Mheede, Mai 
ii. t. 53.-Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. —The leaves, which are mucilaginous and have a 
disagreeable odour, are given in decoction as aperients to children 
who suffer from fever wliile teething. Fried in castor-oil they are 
■applied to ulcers : the seeds ground and mixed with buttermilk are 
used to allay irritation in itchy eruptions. The root rubbed with 
lime-juice is a good remedy for ringworm. The leaves are often em¬ 
ployed for making warm poultices to hasten the suppuration of boils. 

The seeds are used in preparing a blue dye, generally fixed with lime - 
water. The leaves rubbed are applied to parts stung by bees.— 
(Itheede. Ainslie.) A warm remedy in gout, sciatica, and pains in 
the joints. The leaves are used to adulterate Senna, but are known 
by their wedge-shaped and ciliated margins. — Poicdl’s Punj. 
Prod. 


(1,55) Oassyta filiformis (Linn.) N. O. Cassythace.e. 

Cottfin, Tam. Kotan, Duk. AcatsjVbulIi, Mai,. Akash-bullee, Bex a. Puu- 
neli-tiga, Tin.. 

Desbiiiption.—P arasitic leafless plant; spikes lateral, as¬ 
cending ; calyx 3-leaved ; segments very small, round; petals 
3, larger than the calyx; flowers small, white, rather remote; 
braeteas 3-fold, embracing the fructification; fruit a drupe 
with a 1-seeded nut, round. FI. Nov.- — Dec. — Boxb. FI. Ind. 
ii. 314. — Calodium Cochin-Cliinese, Lour.-—Mheede, vii. t. 44. 
——-Peninsulp,. Bengal. Cochin. 

Medical Uses. —This leafless thread-like parasite is found twist¬ 
ing round the branches of trees in most parts of the Peninsula. It 
is put as a seasoning into buttermilk, and much used for this pur¬ 
pose by the Brahmins in Southern India. The whole plant pulvor- 
’ isod and mixed with dry ginger and butter is used in the cleaning of 
inveterate ulcers. Mixed with gingely-oil it is employed in strength¬ 
ening the roots of the hair. The juice of the plant mixed with 
sugar is occasionally applied to inflamed eyes.— Mheede. 






(156) Castanospermum Australe (Gunn.) _N. 0. Leguminosas. 

Moroton Bay Chest out, Eng. 


Description. —Tree, 30-40 feet; leaves unequally pinnated, 
leaflets ..elliptical, ovate, acuminate, entire, smooth; flowers 
bright saffron-yellow', racemose; pods large, solitary, and pen¬ 
dulous, produced by 2 -years-old wood, obtuse, rather inflated, 
containing 3-5 chestnut-like seeds. FI. March—April.— 
Hook. Bot. M'ise. i. t. 51, 52.—^—Cultivated. 

Economic Uses.—T his elegant tree was first discovered in the 
forests near Moreton Bay, in Australia, and was introduced into 
India about thirty years ago. It grows rapidly from seed, and in 
its native woods attains a height of 100 feet. The shade afforded 
by the foliage is said to excel that, of most Australian trees. The 
seeds are edible ; when roasted they have the flavour of the Spanish 
chestnut, and travellers assert that Europeans W'ho have subsisted 
on them have experienced no other unpleasant effect than a slight 
pain in the bowels, and that only when the seeds are eaten raw. 
They are, however, hard, astringent, and not better than acorns. 
The wood is used for staves for casks. There are several large trees 
in the Lalbagh at Ban gal ore.— Hook. Bot. Misc. Gleghorn in Journ. 
Agri. liort. Soc. x. 116. 

(157) Casuarina muricata (Roxb.) N. O. Casuarinaom. 

Casuarittfy Tinian Pine, Eng. Chowk-raarum, Tam. Serva-Chettoo, Tel. 

Description. —Tree, GO feet high; trunk straight, as in firs 
and pines; bark smooth, brown; branches scattered; leaves 
verticelled, slightly furrowed, jointed, joints ending in a cup, 
in which the next joint sits; stipules annular; male aments 
cylindric, terminating the leaves ; scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, 
united at the base, pointed and woolly; flowers, as many as 
divisions in the verticel; corolla 2 opposite, boat-shaped, 
ciliate scales; filaments single; anthers 2-lobed. Female 
flowers on a different tree; aments oval, short, pedunoled; 
scales 6 to 8 in a verticel, with a single flower between each; 
corolla none; germs oblong; style dividing into two long, 
recurved, garnet-coloured portions; stigmas simple; strobiles 
oval, size of a nutmeg, armed with the sharp points of the 
2-valved capsule; seeds small, with a large, wedge-shaped, 
membranaceous wing. FI. March-May.—C litorea, Humph. 




Amb. iii t. 57.—C. litoralis, Scfikb. Lam III. t. 746.— Boxb. 
Fl.Ind. iii. 519. , " . 


Economic Uses. —Native of tin? sand-hills, on the sen-side, in. the 
province of Chittagong; and from thence sent by Dr Buchanan to 
the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, whence in the course of thirty years, 
from seed, it has been introduced- all over Southern India, and grows 
. well, with tranks 3| feet in circumference 4 feet above ground. 
The timber, according to Wight, is, without exception, the strongest 
wood known for bearing cross strains. Its weight is a serious objec¬ 
tion to its use for many purposes. A brown dye has been extracted 
from the hark by M. Jules Lepino of Pondicherry.-— {Jury. Rep. 
Mad . JL'xhib.) It requires a light- sandy soil. Its timber is the 
beefwood of commerce. Its growth resembles that of the larch fir. 
The ripe cones should be gathered before they open, and should be 
placed in a chatty in a dry place. After a few days the seed will 
be shed, and should he sown as soon as possible. The young 
plants, when 5 or 6 inches high, should be planted out in beds 9 
inches apart; and when 2 or 3 feet high, which they ought to 
be in loss than six months from the time of sowing, may he trans¬ 
planted where required .—(BestsReport to Bomb, Govt. 1863.) This 
tree grows equally well near the coast, on the Mysore plateau, 3000 
feet above the sea, and on the Neilgherries at 6000 feet, and may be 
propagated from seed to any extent. It grows rapidly, and, not 
casting much shade, would not injure Crops growing near it. It is 
much grown for firewood, hut is well adapted for rafters and build¬ 
ing purposes. It forms very pretty avenues, especially in narrow 
roads. 

(108) Cathartocarpus fistula (Pars.) N. O. Legtjminos.®. 

Ptttlding-pipe tree, 15 ncj. Koannay, Tam. OUoonuuy, Mai,. Bela, Tex. Amal¬ 
ias, Hind. ’ Soualoo, Bens. 

Description. --Tree, middling size, with usually smooth 
bark.; leaflets about 5 pairs, broadly ovate, obtuse or retuse, 
glabrous: petioles without glands; racemes terminal, long, 
lax, drooping ; flowers on long pedicels; legumes cylindric, 
pendulous, glabrous, smooth, dark brown, nearly 2 feet in 
length: cells numerous, each containing 1 smooth, oval, shin¬ 
ing seed, immersed in black pulp; flowers bright yellow, fra¬ 
grant. FI. May—-June.—- W. & A. Prod. i. 285. — Cassia 
fistula, Linn. — Boxb. FI. Lnd. ii. 333.--Peninsula. 

HudicaTj Uses. —The mucilaginous pulp which surrounds the 
seeds is considered a valuable laxative. It consists chiefly of sugar 
and gum. It enters into the composition of confection of senna. 
The pulp of Cassia is employed chiefly in tho essence of coffee. It 





is gently aperient, and recommended to persona of dyspeptic habits. 
The- flowers, which, are fragrant, are given in decoction in certain 
stomachic affections, and the roots are said to be an excellent febri¬ 
fuge. The bark and leaves rubbed up and mixed with oil are ap¬ 
plied to pustules. Dr Irvine states that he found the root act as a 
strong purgative.— Ainslie. Irvine's Top. of Ajmeer. 

Economic Uses. —The bark is used for tanning, hut not being 
very astringent is of no great value. The wood is close-grained, 
and. when of large size is sufficient for the spars of native craft and 
other similar uses.— (Ainslie.) The C. Roxburghn, a beautiful tree, 
resembling the weeping-ash, and found on the Gingie hills, is of 
rare occurrence in the wild state. Its timber is hard, and hand¬ 
somely marked.— Roxb. 

(159) Caturus spiciflorus (Linn.) N. 0. Eufiiorbiace.e. 

Watta4ali, Mal. 

Description. —Shrub; leaves long-petioled, cordate, serrate; 
flowers axillary, spiked, pendulous, longer than the leaves; 
calyx 3-cleft; styles 3; capsule tricoccous.— Roxb. FI. Ind. 
iii. 760.—Acalypha hispida. Bum. --Travancore. 

Medical Uses. —The leaves, beaten up with green tobacco-leaf 
and infusion of rice, are usefully administered to inveterate ulcers.— 
( RJimie .) The flowers are spoken of as a specific in diarrhoea, either 
taken in decoction or conserve.— Lindley. 

(160) Cedrela toona (Roxb.) SL 0. Cedkelace.e. 

Indian Mahogany, White Cedar, Eno. Toon-aianim, Tam. Toona, IT rah. 
Toon, Bkng. 

Description.—T ree, 60 feet; leaves abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets 6-12 pairs, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, slightly undu¬ 
lated on the margins, quite entire or slightly and distinctly 
toothed, glabrous; calyx small, 5-cleft; petals 5, ciliated; 
panicles drooping, terminal; capsule oblong, 5-celled; de¬ 
hiscent; flowers small, white, fragrant. JRI. May—June.— 
W. & A. Prod. i. 124.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 635.— Gwom. iii. 
t. 238.— Wight Icon. t. 181.--Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.—T he bark is powerfully astringent, and has been 
found a good remedy in remittent and intermittent fevers, diarrhoea, 
and dysentery, and, though not hitter, is a fair substitute for Peru¬ 
vian bark, particularly when united with powdered Bonduc nut. 
Powdered and applied externally it lias been beneficially used in 









tl.o treatment of ulcers. Iiumphius' states that an infusion of this 
bark in combination with the root of the Acorns calanms { Vussctm- 
boo) is given in Java in fevers, and other complaints, Eorster con¬ 
sidered it especially useful in bilious fevers and inveterate diarrhoea 
arising from atony of the muscular fibre.— Ainslie , 

Economic Uses. —The wood of this tree is very like mahogany, 
but lighter, and not so close in the grain. It is much, used for fur¬ 
niture and various other purposes. It is usually found in dry de¬ 
ciduous forests up to 4:000 feet elevation. It is called Suit and 
Mali in the Salem district, Kal Killingi on the .liTeilgheny slopes, 
and Sanda.ru Vembu in Timievolly. It is often used as an avenue 
tree, especially in the Salem district, as it grows readily from seed. 
In Assam excellent boats are made from it. Noes von Esenbeck 
analysed the hark, which indicated the existence of. a resinous 
astringent matter, a brown astringent gum, and a gummy brown 
extractive matter resembling ulmine. The flowers are used in 
Mysore for dyeing cotton a beautiful red.—( Roxb. Bedd .. FI. Sylv. 
1. 10.) The wood is dense, red, hard, close-grained, capable of high 
polish, not subjected to worms, nor liable to warp, and durable.— 
Powell’s Puny. Prod. 

(161) Celastrus paniculata ( Willd .) N. 0. Celastracea?. 

Staff-tree, Eng. ValuluVy, Tam. Bavutigio, Tut. Malkungatiee, Hind. 

Description. ; —Climbing shrub, unarmed; young shoots and 
flower-bearing branches pendulous ; leaves alternate, binadly 
oval, or ovate, or obovate, usually with a sudden short acu- 
mination, slightly serrated, glabrous; racemes terminal, com¬ 
pound or sUpra-decompound, elongated, much longer than the 
uppermost leaves; petals 5; calyx 5-partite; lobes rounded, 
ciliated; capsule globose, 3-cellecl, 3-6 seeded; seeds with a 
complete arill us; flowers small, greenish. FI. March—May.— 
If. & A. Prod, i 158. — Wight Icon, t. 150 .—Roxl. FI. Ind. i. 
621.—0. nutans, Boxb. FI. Ind. i. 623.-——Neilgherries. Hilly 
parts of the Concans. Dheyra Dlioon. 

Medical Uses.— -The seeds yield an empyreumatic oil (Oleum 
nigrum) used in lamps. It is said to he of a stimulant nature, and 
is used medicinally, having been -found a successful remedy in beri¬ 
beri. The seeds, owing to a resinous principle, have a very hot and 
biting taste. Eoyle says the oil is a stimulant and useful medicine. 
It is of a deep scarlet colour. It is administered in doses of a few 
drops daily in emulsion.— (Boyle. Malcohnsm.) The oil is princi¬ 
pally used for horses; also for rheumatism and paralysis. It acts 
as a powerful diaphoretic and tonic. The oil is made by putting the 
seeds with benzoin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace into a perforated 
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earthen pot, and then obtaining by distillation into another pot below 
a black empyreuniatic oil, —Powell's Punj. Prod, 

(162) Celsia Coromandeliana ( Vahl ) N. 0. ScRorHULARixcEiE. 

Kuksliima, Bend. 

Description. —Herbaceous, pubescent, viscid; radical leaves 
lyrate, upper ones oblong-ovate or orbiculate, toothed; sepals 
5, ovate or oblong, entire or serrated; racemes sub-panicled, 
peduncles longer than the calyx ; flowers largish, yellow; fila¬ 
ments bearded with purple hairs. FI Dec.—Jan.— Vahl. 
Symb. iii. 79.— Dec. Prod. x. 246.— Eoxb. FI. Jnd. iii. 100. — 

Boole. Jour. Bot. i. t. 129.-Waste places in the Deccan, 

Banks of rivers and still waters. 

Medical Uses. —Often found as a common weed in gardens. The 
inspissated juice of the leaves has been prescribed in cases of acute 
and chronic dysentery with considerable success. Its action appears 
to be that of a sedative and astringent.—( Pharm. of India.) A 
species of this order possessing medicinal properties is the Picrorrhiza 
karroo (Eoyle Ittwt, I 71). Its root is very bitter, and is employed 
by the natives. Dr Irvine (Mat. Med. Patna, 38) assigns Kooiki as 
its Hindustani name, and mentions its use as a tonic. 

(163) Celtis orientals (Linn.) N. 0. UlmacejE. 

Indian Nettle-tree, Eng. Mallam-toddali, Mal. Chateau Tubnnna, Beng. 

Description. —Small tree, 15 feet; leaves alternate, hifarious, 
short-petioled, ovate-cordate, acuminated, minutely serrated, 
scabrous above, villous underneath; flowers axillary, aggregated 
on short 2-eleft diverging peduncles; calyx 6-parted; male and 
female flowers generally on a separate tree; drupe small, suc¬ 
culent, black when ripe, nut wrinkled, 1-celled, 1-seeded; 
flowers very small, green. FI. Nearly all the year.— Wight 
Icon. t. 602.— Jioxb. FI. Ind. ii. 65.— Kheede , iv. t. 40.- Coro¬ 

mandel. Bengal. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. —This tree is common in most parts of India, and 
is in blossom the greater part of the year. It yields a gum resem¬ 
bling that of the cherry-tree. The inner bark, consisting of numerous 
reticulated fibres, forms a kind of natural cloth used by certain 
tribes in Assam. The leaves are used for polishing horns.— Eoyhh 
Fibrous Plants of India, 313. Ro$b. 





(164) Cerbera odollam (Qcertn.) F. 0. AroevNACEnr 

Odallam, Mai,. Caafc-aralie, Tam. 
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Description.— Tree, 20 feet; leaves alternate, lanceolate, ap¬ 
proximate, shining; calyx 5-cleft, segments re volute ; corymbs 
terminal; segments of corolla sub-falcate; stigma large and 
conical, 2-cleft at the apex, resting on a’ saucer-shaped recep¬ 
tacle, the circumference fluted with 10 grooves; flowers large, 
white, fragrant; fruit a drupe as large as a mango. FI. Nearly • 
all the year.— Rotvb. FI. Ind. i. 692,— Wight Icon. ii. £. 441.—C. 
manghas, Sims. Bat. Mag. 43, 1. 1844 (not Linn .)— Rheede, i. t. 
39.--Salt swamps in Malabar. 

Economic Uses.— The wood is remarkably spongy and white. 
The fleshy drupe is harmless, but, the nut is narcotic and. even 
poisonous, and tho bark is purgative. The trees are very common 
along the banks of the-canals in Travanc'ore, and may easily be known 
by their large green fruits like a mango. The natives in Travancore 
occasionally employ tho fruit to' kill dogs. To effect this it is first 
toasted and .then covered with sugar or any sweet substance. The 
result is to loosen and destroy all the teeth, which arc said to fall out 
after chewing the fleshy part of- the drupo. In Java tho leaves are 
used as a substitute for mxmix.',-^-AinsUc. Lindlcy. Bong. Disp. 

(165) Ohavica betle {Mip) ■ N, 0. PiPERACEiE. 

Botlc-leaf Pepper, ENO. Vetta, Mai.. Vattilee, - T am. Pan, Beng. Tainala- 
pakoo, Tejl. , .. 

DEBCRlPTlofr„“Shmbby, scandent, rooting, branches striated; 
leaves membranaceous, or the adult ones" coriaceous, shining 
above, glabrous on both sides ; the inferior ones ovate, broadly 
cordate, equal-sided ; slightly unequally cordate, or rounded at 
the base, 5-6-nerved; .catkins .pedunolefl.; male ones long, 
slender, patulous or deflexed; female deflexed, shorter, long- 
pedunclecL— Wight . Icon. t. 1026.—Piper betle, 'Linn. — lioxb. 
FI, Ind. i. 158.““ -Rheede, vii. t. 15.——Cultivated. 

Medicat. .Uses.—-T he leaves in conjunction with lime are masti 
cated by all classes of natives, and for this purpose the plant is ex 
tensiveiy cultivated. The juice of tho leaves is regarded as a valuable 
stomachic. In catarrhal and pulmonary affection, especially of chil¬ 
dren, the leaves warmed and smeared with oil are applied in layers 
over the chest. They thus afford great, relief to coughs and difficulty 
of breathing. A similar application has afforded marked relief in 
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congestion and other affections of the liver. The leaves simply 
warmed and applied in layers to the breasts will arrest the secretion 
of milk. They are similarly employed as a resolvent to glandular 
swellings.—( Pharm . of India*) Dr Elliott of Colombo has observed 
several cases of cancer, which, from its peculiar characteristics, he has 
designated the Betle-chewer’s cancer. 

Economic Uses. —The leaf is chewed by the natives mixed with 
chunam and the nut of the Areca palm. It has been found wild in 
the island of Java, which is probably its native country. Marco Polo 
writes: “The natives of India in general are addicted to the custom of 
having continually in their mouths the leaf called ‘tem-bul ;* which 
they do partly from habit, and partly from the gratification it affords. 
Upon chewing it they spit out the saliva which it occasions. Persons 
of rank have the leaf prepared with camphor and other aromatic 
drugs, and also with a mixture of quicklime. I have been told that 
it is conducive to health. It is capable, however, of producing in¬ 
toxicating effects, like some other species of Pepper, and should bo 
used in moderation.” In Travancore it is extensively cultivated, 
but only sufficient for home consumption. It is planted in rows, 
requires a moist situation and a rather rich soil. The leaves should 
not be plucked indiscriminately at all seasons, as this is apt to destroy 
the plant. — Lindley. A. inslie . 

(166) Chavica Roxburgh!! (Miq.) Do. 

Long Pepper, Eng. Tipilie, Ta*. Pipuloo, Tel. Pipel, PeeplA-mool, Him 
Cutta Terpali, Max. Pi pool, Beno. 

Description. —Stem somewhat shrubby, the sterile ones 
decumbent, the floriferous ones ascending, dichotomously 
branched, at first slightly downy, afterwards glabrous; inferior 
leaves long-petioled, ovate, roundish, broadly cordate, acute or 
obtuse, 7-nerved; upper ones short-petioled; top ones sessile, 
embracing the stems, oblong, unequally cordate, 5-nerved, all 
thick, membranaceous; petioles and nerves beneath, especially 
near the base, finely downy, afterwards glabrous; male catkins 
filiform, cylindrical, with the peduncle as long as the leaves ; 
female ones thicker, less than half that length, about the length 
of the peduncle.— Wight Icon. 1. 1928.—Piper longum, Linn. 
—Roxb. FI. Jnd. i. 154— Bheede, vii. t. 14.——Banks of 
watercourses. Circar mountains. South Cancans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. —This plant is extensively cultivated j the female 
catkins dried form the long Pepper of the shops. “ I have never,” 
says Wight, “ met with it except in gardens, and then only as single 
plants.” It is readily propagated by cuttings. The stems are annual, 
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but the roots live several years; and when cultivated, usually yield 
three or four crops, after which they seem to become exhausted, and 
require to be renewed by fresh planting. The berries of this species 
of Pepper are lodged in a pulpy matter like those of P. nigrum. 
They are at first green, becoming red when ripe. Being hotter when 
unripe, they are then gathered and dried in the sun, when they 
change to a dark-grey colour. The spikes are imported entire. The 
taste of the berries is pungent, though rather faint. On the Coro¬ 
mandel coast the natives prescribe the berries in an infusion mixed 
with honey for catarrhal affections. The roots are given by natives in 
palsy, tetanus, and apoplexy. These and the thickest parts of the stem 
are cut into small pieces and dried, and much used for medical pur¬ 
poses. The berries have nearly the same chemical composition and 
properties as the black Pepper, and are said to contain pipeline.-— 

( Wight. Ainslie. lAndley.) Tbe root is in great repute among the 
natives. It is called Peepla-mool in the Taleef-Shereef, where it is 
described as bitter, stomachic, and producing digestion. In Travan- 
core an infusion of the root is prescribed after parturition, with the 
view of causing expulsion of the placenta.— Pharm. of India. 

(167) Chickrassia tabularis (Ad. Juss.) 3ST. 0. Cedrelack/E. 

Chittagong wood, Eng. Aglay Marum, Tam. Chikrasaee, Base. 

Description. —Tree; calyx short, 5-toothed; petals 5, erect; 
leaves abruptly pinnated; leaflets 5-8 pair, nearly opposite, 
obliquely ovate-oblong, unequal-sided, obtusely acuminated, 
quite entire, more or less conspicuous, hairy in the axils of 
the nerves beneath; panicles terminal, erect; capsule ovoid, 

3 -celled, 3-valved, dehiscent, septifragal; stamen-tube sub- 
cylindrical, rather shorter than the petals, striated, with .10 
short antheriferous teeth; seeds numerous, expanding down¬ 
wards into a wing, and imbricated in a double series across 
the cells; flowers large, greenish white. FI. April—May.— 

W. & A. Prod. i. 123.— III. i. t. 76.—Swietenia chickrassia, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 399.--Chittagong. Dindigul hills. 

Economic Uses.— The wood is one of those known as the Chitta¬ 
gong wood, and is very close-grained, light-coloured, and elegantly 
veined. It is employed much by . cabinetmakers for furniture. The 
bark is powerfully astringent, though not bitter.— Roxb. Jury Rep. 
Mad. Exhib. 

(168) Chloroxylon swietenia (Dec.) Do. 

Satin-word tree, Eng. Moodooda, Vum-moay, Kodawaliporsh, Tam. Billo 
BJtluda, Tel, 

Description. —Tree; leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets paid- 
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coloured, small, numerous, alternate or nearly opposite, un¬ 
equal-sided; calyx short, 5-partite; petals 5, shortly un- 
guiculate ; panicles terminal, branched; capsule oblong, 3- 
celled, 3-valved, dehiscing from the apex, septifragal; seeds 
about 4 in each cell, extending upwards into a wing; flowers 
small, greenish white. FI. March—April,:— W. & A. Prod. i. 
123.—Swietenia chloroxylon, Jioxb. Cur., i. t. 04. — FI. Jnd. ii. 
400. -Circars. Mountainous districts of the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. —The wood, which is of a yellow or light-orange 
colour like box, is close-grained. It is durable, and will stand im¬ 
mersion in water. It is used for naves of wheels in the gun-car¬ 
riage manufactory at Madras. Though not a tree of large size, planks 
of 12 or 15 inches broad may be obtained from it. It is very suitable 
for picture-frames, and if well varnished will preserve its handsome 
appearance for a long time. Satin-wood takes a fine polish, but is 
apt to split. It yields a wood oil.— Roxb. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 

At Paradenia, a bridge of a single arch 205 feet in span, chiefly 
constructed of Satin-wood, crosses the Mahawalliganga river, In 
point of size and durability it is by far the first of the timber-trees 
of Ceylon. All the forests round Batticaloa and Trincomalee are 
thickly sefj with this valuable tree. It grows to the height of 100 
feet, with a rugged grey bark. Owing to the difficulty of carrying 
its heavy beams, the natives only cut it near tho banks of rivers, 
down which it is floated to the coast, whence large quantities are 
exported to every part of the colony. The richly-coloured and 
feathery logs are used for cabinet-work, the more ordinary for build¬ 
ing purposes, every house in the eastern provinces being floored 
and timbered with Satin-wood.—( Tennant's Ceylon, i. 43, 116.) The 
true mahogany-tree (Swietenia Mahoyam) was introduced into India 
in 1866, arfd thrives exceedingly well in the lower provinces of 
Bengal. It was considered that its culture might he extended with 
great advantage in Lower Bengal, Assam, and Chittagong. 

(169) Ghrysanthellum Indicum (Dec.) if. O. Composite;. 

David's Flower, Eng. 

Description.— Annual, herbaceous, very small, glabrous ; 
branchlets somewhat naked, 1-headed at the apex ; leaves of 
different shapes, radical ones oval, cuneate at the base, upper 
ones oblong-linear, 3-toothed-at the apex; achsenia somewhat 
compressed, very shortly emarginate at the apex, callous at 
the margin, at one place smooth and level, at another convex 
and striated; flowers bright yellow.— Dec. .Prod, v, 631.—— 
Sukanaghur. / 
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Medical Uses.—T his plant is considered by the natives heating 
and aperient, and useful in affections of the brain and calculus, and 
also to remove depression of spirits.—( Powell’s Puny. Prod.) A 
plant of the same family, the Chrysanthemum lloxburghii ( DeSv .), 
is common in gardens throughout India. The flowers, when dried, 
form a tolerable substitute for chamomile. The root, when chewed, 
communicates a tingling sensation to the tongue as pdlitory, and 
might be used as a substitute. The natives in the Deccan admin¬ 
ister the plant, in conjunction with black pepper, in gonorrhoea.—- 
Dak. Bomb. Flora. Pharm. of Ind. 

(170) Oicca Disticha (Unn.) N. 6. EuPHOBBiACEiE. 

Country Gooseberry, Eng. Amnelli, Tam. Nelli, Mac, Harfaroorie, Hind. 
Nubaree, Bebg. Rassa useriki, Tel. 

Description,— Small tree; calyx 4-parted; leaves pinnated, 
1-2 feet long, often flower-bearing; leaflets numerous, alter¬ 
nate, stalked, nearly orbicular, 1 -3 inches long; petioles round, 
smooth, sometimes ending in a short raceme of male flowers; 
racemes numerous, terminal, axillary, and from the old buds 
on the naked branches; flowers numerous, small, reddish, in 
globular heads ; drupe 3-4 lobed, grooved, size of gooseberry 
FI. May.— Lindl. Flor. Med. — lloxb. FI. Ind. iii. 672,—Aver- 

rlioa acida, Linn. — Fheede, iii. t. 47, 48.-Cultivated in 

gardens. 

Medical Uses.—T he leaves are sudorific. The round succulent 
fruit is subacid, and is eaten raw, or pickled and preserved. The 
seeds are cathartic. The root is violently purgative, and a decoc¬ 
tion of the leaves diaphoretic. —Lindley. 

(171) Cicendia hyssopifolia {Adam.) U. 0. GentianaOEj®. 

Chota^Iiiretta, Hind, Chevukurti, Goliinidi, Nella-gullie, Tel. Vallarugn, 
Tam. Kirota, Bung. 

Description. —Annual, herbaceous; stem quadrangular, 
angles slightly winged;. leaves opposite, decussate, linear- 
lanceolate, tapering at the base, embracing the stem with the 
short petioles, 3-nerved, paler below ; calyx 5-cleft; segments 
margined, reflexed at the point, permanent, closely embracing 
the base of the mature capsule; corolla tubular, 5-cleft; seg¬ 
ments spreading, oblique at the base, remaining attached to 
the capsule till the latter bursts; flowers 6-8 together in 
axillary whorls, sessile, white; capsule 2-valved, 1-celled; 
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seeds numerous, small, round, small white. Fi. July—Sept. 
—• W. & A. — Lindl. Flor. Med. 520.—Gent-iana hyssopifolia, 
Linn.— -Exacum hyssopifolium, Willd;-~~Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 71. 

-Moist uncultivated grounds. Coromandel, Banks of 

the Jumna. 

Medical Uses. --—The whole plant is, very bitter. It is used as 
a tonic in recovery from fevers, and is a substitute for gentian.- It 
is reckoned a good stomachic, and is administered either in powder 
or decoction.— --Wight. Ldndley . 

4 y ' 

(172) Cicer arietinum (Linn.) 27. 0. Legcminosa:. 

Common Chick-pea, Bengal gram, Eng. Kadala, Mal. Kadalay, Tam. Sane- 
galoo, Tel. Chenua, Hikd. Boot kaley, Chuna, Beng. 

Description. —Herbaceous, annual plant; calyx o-lobed, 
scarcely gibbous, segment as long as the ala; of the corolla; 
leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets ovate, serrated, equal; 
stipules lanceolate, somewhat toothed$ corolla papilionaceous; 
flowers axillary, bluish purple; legumes hairy. FI. Sept.— 
Oct. — W. & A. Prod. i. 235 .-r-PoA FI. Ind. ill 324 .—Wight 
Icon, t. 20.—^—Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. —This plant is employed by the natives as a re¬ 
frigerant in fevers. In the Deccan it is used by the Portuguese in 
the treatment of dysmenorrhcea; the fresh plant is put into hot 
water, and the patient sits over the steam.—( Pharm . of India.) 
The free use of the vegetable, owing to the abundance of oxalic 
acid, is apt to do ham to persons liable to calculus, as it leads to 
the formation of oxalate of lime in the bladder. It is said to in¬ 
crease the biliary secretions. When roasted like coffee it is reckoned 
apbrodisial, and is also used in flatulency, dysuria, and catamenia. 
— Powell’s Punj. Prod. OhrisHsm in Mad. Journ. Sc. No. 13, 

- Economic Uses. —In Mysore the natives spread a cloth over the 
young plants to catch the early dew; they then rinse it out in a vessel, 
when the extract becomes acid, and makes a pleasant beverage mixed 
with w T ater. Dr Christie mentions that an acid (oxalic acid) ex¬ 
udes from all parts of the plant, which is collected by the ryots and 
used in their curries instead of vinegar. The seeds are eaten by 
the natives in curries, cakes, &c. They are very fattening to cattle. 
It is said that in Europe, when people walk through the fields where 
this plant grows, the leather of their shoes becomes spoiled by the 
acid.— Lindtey. 

(173) Cinchona officinalis (Linn.) N. O. Rubiacisa 

Description.—T ree; leaves oblong, acuminated at both 




ends, glabrous, sinning, scrobiculate beneath at the axils of 
the nerves; limb of the corolla woolly; capsules ovate, twice 
longer than their breadth; stipules leafy, free, deciduous; 
flowers terminal, in corymbose panicles, tube red, petals snow 

white above; bark ashy.— Dec. Prod. iv. 352.-Cultivated 

on mountain-lands. 

Medical Uses. —Several species of Cinchona are now so exten¬ 
sively cultivated on the highlands of the North-West Provinces, the 
lower slopes of the Himalaya, and especially on the Neilgherry 
hills and Ceylon, and the bark has become of late years so important 
in a commercial point of view, that the plants amply deserve notice 
in this work. 

It was not before 1859 that any successful results attended tho 
introduction of the Cinchona into India. So far hack as 1835 the 
Indian Government had been fully alive to the great importance of 
its introduction; but for various reasons the efforts were abortive. 
At last the purchase of quinine became so great, and had amounted 
annually,to about .£12,000, that it was determined to select a person 
to proceed purposely to the Cinchona countries in South America to 
bring some live plants for cultivation on the Neil gharry hills. Mr 
Clements Markham, being eminently qualified for the duty, was 
chosen. The experiment succeeded almost beyond expectation; and 
in 1860 a great number of plants and seeds had been sent to the 
hills, where their proper cultivation at oneo commenced, establish¬ 
ments being at the same time provided in Sikkim and Ceylon. The 
culture everywhere prospered. Vast numbers of plants have been 
raised from seeds and cuttings; and the yield of alkalies is now as 
great as, or greater than, in the native country of the plant. Early in 
1867 there were nearly two million plants in the Government plan¬ 
tations on the Neilgherries, and the total area under actual cultiva¬ 
tion was 677 acres. Besides this, private plantations have been 
formed in most of tho habitable hill districts of the Peninsula, in¬ 
cluding Travancore; also at Darjeeling, at Kangra in the Punjaub, 
and on the Mahabloshwar hills in Bombay. 

The results of the cultivation of all the species of known value 
up to 1867 were communicated by Mr Markham in an interesting 
summary published in the appendix to the Pharmacopoeia of India. 
(See Appendix B.) Since that time the cultivation and produce 
have continued steadily to increase. In a communication to tho 
author, Mr Markham writes that a cheap Cinchona febrifuge medi¬ 
cine manufactured at tho plantations on the Neilgherries is very 
nearly as efficacious as quinine, and the natives are taking to 
its use very readily. Five hundred and thirteen cases have been 
successfully treated in tho hospitals with it. Eventually tho plan¬ 
tations on the Neilgherries alone will yield 1300 lb. of this pre¬ 
paration annually, at about eight annas (- one shilling) por ounce. 
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The. quantity used in the cases recently treated amounted to 43 
grains each. 

During the last five years the annual average consumption of 
English-made quinine in the Madras Presidency has been nearly 
400 lb., and there will be a yearly increase. The cost of 400 lb. of ' 
quinine lias been Rs. 16,400. The cost of the same quantity ot the 
febrifuge preparation made at the Eeilgherry plantations by Mr 
Broughton would be less than Its. 4400, thereby effecting a saving 
of Rs. 12,000 a-year. For European quinine manufacture the bark 
of O. officinalis is admirably suited, as it is so rich in quinine. In 
addition, it is so easy to work, and the sulphate of quinine crystal¬ 
lises with greater readiness and purity. It is especially the bark for 
export to Europe, though perhaps in, total yield the C. succirubra is 
the richest. After those two, perhaps, the G. caUsaya is the most 
important at present. The following table shows at a glance the 
different species cultivated in India, their commercial names, and 
London market value — 


Species. ' 

Botanical names. 

Commercial names. 

Value .per lb. of dry bark 
in the London market. 

1 

C. succirubra 

Red bark 

2a. Gd. to 8a. 9d; 

2 

0. calisaya ) 

' O. frutex > 

Yellow bark 

2a. l(Xi to 7a. Od. 

3 

0. Vera ) 

0. officinalis 

A. Uritusinga 

Original Loxa bark 

2a. lOd. to 7s. Oi 


B. Condanunea 

Select crown bark 

2s. lOd. to 7 b. Od. 


C. Crispa 

Fine crown bark 

2s. lOd. to Os. OcL 

4 

C. laneifolia 

Pitayo bark 

is. 8d, to 2s. lOd. 

5 

0. nitida 

Genuine grey bark 

In. Set to 2s. 9d. 

6 

C. sp. (no name) 

Fine grey bark 

Grey bark 

Is. to 2s. lOd. 

7 

0. inicrantha 

Is, 8d. to 2s. 9d. 

8 

C. Perusiana 

Finest grey bark 

Is. 8d. to 2s. lOd. 

9 

G. Pakudiana 

Unknown 

Unknown 


All the species are planted out on cleared forest-land or on grass¬ 
land, in, both, which places they thrive. They invariably grow best 
undqr full exposure to light and air j therefore, prior to being planted 
on JoxGst-land, it is necessary to clear away the whole of the original 
forest. N'orvdiiiunution of water in the stream takes place by the 
felling of* fQreUbtyees on the contrary, recent observations tend to 
prove that aii^nctcase of water takes place when the upper growth 
of trees is removed;’ It is usual to cover the outer bark of the trees 
with moss, as it prevents waste. By this simple discovery, the bulk 
of the*bark is more than doubled, making the direct yield of alkaloid 
per acre fully thirty times the quantity that can be procured under 
any other treatment. Besides, mossing saves any damage that would 
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otherwise he done to the plant. By mossing every twelve or eighteen 
months, the entire cellular bark of the stem can be removed easily and 
without injury.:- —M'Ivor’s Reports. 

The seeds begin, to germinate about the sixteenth day after sow¬ 
ing, and from one ounce of seeds from 20,000 to 25,000 plants are 
obtained. ISTo species can be successfully grown under the shade of 
other t rees. The G. calisayn may require a certain degree of shade ; 
but this can only be secured by placing the plants close together, so 
that they may shade each other, leaving the robust ultimately to 
destroy the weaker in the struggle for light and space. Neither can 
the different species be grown together, as the luxuriant-growing 
species injure and ultimately destroy the weaker. The total number 
of Cinchona plants propagated on the Neilgherries from May I860 
was nearly 1,123,645, exclusive of 100,757 distributed to the pub¬ 
lic .*—Government Records. M‘Ivor’s Reports. 

The powerful tonic and astringent properties of quinine are well 
known. Quinia is procured from the bark, and is administered in 
every kind of fever. The properties and uses of all species are the 
same. The leaves have also been found to contain tonic and mildly 
anti-periodic properties. Various trials have been made with them ; 
and it has been ascertained that although they will not supply a 
material for the extraction of quinine, yet they will prove very use¬ 
ful, when used fresh in decoction or infusion, for the cure of the 
fevers of the country. In mild uncomplicated cases it proved useful, 
like many other astringent tonics, but in no way comparable to 
quinine as an anti-periodic. .But, besides in fevers, quinine is em¬ 
ployed in croup, hooping-cough, ophthalmia, erysipelas, dysentery, 
and diarrhcea, and many other complaints. In fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of opium, no single remedy has a wider range of therapeutic 
uses than quinine. —Phtirm. of India. 

It remains to add that the present species has variously been 
called C. condaminea, G. uritimnga, O. academica , and G. lancifolia; 
hut Dr Hooker gives reasons for retaining Limueus’s original name 
of O. officinalis, the first change of which (because many species are 
truly officinal, and may be substituted the one for the other) being, 
he maintains, made on insufficient grounds. 

(174) Cinnamomum iners ( Rcirrn .) N. O. Laura okas. 

Wild Cinnamon, Eko. Dareliini, Him Kit-carua, Mal. Cnddoo-Iavanga, 
Can. 

Description.-- Small tree; leaves coriaceous, oval or ob¬ 
long, nearly equally attenuated at both ends, usually 3-nervod, 
almost veinless, lateral nerves nearly reaching the apex, shin¬ 
ing and glabrous above, glaucous beneath; panicles equalling 

•* For further information on Cinchona cultivation, &c., see Appendix B. 
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or exceeding the leaves, slender, peduncled, lax, branchlets 

.3-flowered, jand with the flowers equalling:- 

of the calyx falling off at the middle. FI. Jan.—March.— Pe^ 

Prod. xv. s. i. 20,—0. nitidum, Hook. Eccot. FI. —0. 

toides, Necs in Wall. Pi. As. liar. — C. Ilauwolfii, Plume. 

Wight Icon, t 122.— Rhecdc, i. t. 57.-Peninsula. Coneans. 

Malabar. . 

* ' 

Medical Uses. —The seeds, bruised and mixed with honey or 
Viigar, are given to children in dysentery and coughs, and combined 
with other ingredients in fevers. The leaves have a pleasant aro¬ 
matic .smell when bruised. It is supposed to have furnished the 
cassia of the ancients. The natives use the hark as a condiment in 
their curries/ Tho tree is very common in the jungles on the west¬ 
ern coast apd Travancdre forests.— (J. Grab. A ivi/uo .) I ho inner 
hark possesses, in the fresh state, a powerful aromatic odour and 
taste, and by careful preparation is capable of affording cassia lignea 
of good quality. The dried buds are employed by the natives in 
Travancore, with various combinations, in diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
coughs. They partake of the carminative properties of Cinnamon 
and Cassia. At the recommendation of Dr r Al Does, the Bombay 
Government now farms out these trees in North Canara, by means 
of which a very considerable addition has been made to the revenue. 
It may ho used as a substitute for cinnamon, to which it can hardly 
be ..reckoned inferior.— Phaiym. of India. 

(175) Cissampelos Pareira (Willd.) N. 0. Menispermaok®. 

Bukh-nirbiseo, Hind, 

IdESCEiPiioh.—Twining; stem pubescent; leaves cordate, 

. usually obtuse or acute, rarely emarginate, sinus narrow or 
wide, upper- side glabrous or slightly pubescent, under more 
or less pubescent, or even tomentose; petioles inserted at the 
margin; male racerpes 3-4, shorter than the petioles; sepals 
orbicular, unguiculate; column of stamens longer than the^ 
entire and externally hairy cup-shaped corolla; female racemes - 
usually in pairs, sometimes solitary and forked; in flower 
scarcely so long as, ip fruit often longer than, the leaf; drupes, 
hairy; flowers very small, yellowish. FI. April—Aug.--r 

W. & A. Prod, i 14 .—Uoxb. FI hid , iii. 842.-Common'iu 

hedges. Peninsula. Kajmahal. Nepaul. 

/•Medioat, Uses. —The dried root is at first sweetish and aromatic, 
and afterwards becomes intensely bitter, It is employed as a mild 


tonic and diuretic.- 


-Phtirni. of India. 
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(176) Citrullus ColocyntMs ( Sehrad .) N. O. Cucuiuutack^. 


Colocvnth or Bitter Apple, Eno. Peycommuttoe, Mal. Paycoomuti, Varrieeoo- 
muttie, Tam. Putsa-kayu, Tit. Makhal, Bkno. Imlrawan, Duk. 

Description. — Annual; stems scabrous; leaves smooth 
above, muricate beneath, with small white tubercles, many- 
cleft, obtuse-lobed; tendrils short; female flowers solitary; 
calyx, tube globose and hispid; fruits globose, glabrous, 
streaked; flowers yellow. FI. July—September.—Cucumis 
colocynthis, Linn .— W. A A.. Prod. i. 342. Iloxb. hi. Ind. 

in. 179. Wight Icon. t. 498.-Peninsula. Lower India in 

sandy plantations. 

Medical Uses.— The Colocynth plant is properly a native of 
Turkey, but has long been naturalised in India. The medullary 
part of the fruit, freed from the rinds and seeds, is alone made use 
of in medicine. It is very bitter to the taste, t he seeds are per¬ 
fectly bland and higbly nutritious, and constitute an important 
article of food in Africa, especially at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
extract of Colocvnth is one of the most powerful and useful of 
cathartics. The “juice of the fruit when fresh, mixed with sugar, is 
given in dropsy, and is externally applied to discoloration of the 
skin, A bitter and poisonous principle called Colocynthine resides 
in the fruit, the incautious use of which has frequently proved fatal. 
An oil is extracted from the seeds, used in lamps. Before exporta¬ 
tion to Europe, the rind is generally removed from the fruit. In 
medicine its chief uses are for constipation and the removal of 
visceral obstructions at the commencement of fevers and other in¬ 
flammatory complaints.— Ainslic. Lindley, Flor. Med. 

Sheep, goats, jackals, and rats eat Colocynth apples readily, and 
with no bad effects. They are often used as food for horses in 
Scindo, cut in pieces, boiled, and exposed to the cold winter nights. 
They are made into preserves with sugar, having previously been 
pierced all over with knives, and then boiled in six or seven waters, 
until all the bitterness disappears. The low Gypsy castes eat the 
kernel of the seed, freed from the seed-skin by a slight roasting.— 
Stocks in Land. Journ. Bot, iii. 76. 


(177) Oitrus aurantium (Linn.) N, O. Aubantiaor®, 


Sweet Orange, Eno, 
neboo, Bkno. 


Kiteblee, Tam. KMiilie, Tel. Naringee, Hind. Kumla- 


Description. —Tree, 20-25 feet; spines axillary,^|)litary; 
young shoots glabrous; leaves oval, elongated, acute, some¬ 
times slightly toothed; petioles more or less dilated and 
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winged; flowers white, large ; fruit orange-coloured, roundish 
or ovoid, usually' depressed, rarely terminated by a small 
knob; rind with convex vesicles of oil; pulp s weet. FI. Feb. 

-W. & A. Prod. i. 97.— lioxb. FI. Ind. iii. 391--Oircars. 

Aurangabad. Cultivated. 

Mkihcau Uses. —It has been remarked that the Orange is a rare 
instance of a plant having at once beautiful foliage, fragrant flowers, 
and nourishing fruit. India arid China are the native countries of 
the Sweet Orange. I)r Boyle found two plants having the character 
'of the lemon and citron, growing wild in the forest at the base of 
the Himalaya. He has also stated, that a kind of' lime grows in 
the jungles at Rungpore. The’ Orange is indigenous in Silhet and 
on. the slopes of the Hoilgherry mountains. 

There are several varieties cultivated in India. Those of Sautgur, 
near.Yellore, arc much, esteemed. The Mandarin Orange has a large 
loose skin, and is found in the Northern Oircars, w here it is called 
Cumbla nabla. The large China Orange (Burra chin ) is a fine 
smooth-skinned and sweet kind. Another species has the skin very 
rough, and is called the Caflrie Orange, a sweet and pleasant-tasted 
fruit. The common Orange of the country, called Koda in Hindoo 
stance and KitchUe in Tamil, is of an indifferent flavour. The 
Hindoo Yyfyms think that Oranges are great purifiers of the blood 
and improve the appetite. The rind is well known as a useful 
carminative, aud,a valuable-addition to bitter infusions in eases of 
dyspepsia. Oranges are used to form various perfumes and pomades, 
and the flowers distilled produce orange-water, used in cooking, 
medicine, and as a perfume; but the chief Use of the Sweet Orange 
is for the dessert. Every part of the ripe fruit is used either in 
diet or medicine. It is invaluable in scurvy. The riml pulverised 
and added to magnesia and rhubarb affords a grateful tonic to the 
stomach in gout and dyspepsia. The roasted pulp is an excellent 
application to foetid ulcers.— (Aimlie. Hoyle.) Dr Boyle remarks : 
“ So great a diversity of opinion being entertained regarding the 
different plants of the genus Citrus'. .whether they should constitute 
species or varieties, it becomes .difficult to say what are such if only 
seen in a state .of. -cultivation ; but as some aro still found wild, an 
opinion nifty be formed, at least respecting those. In the valleys 
within the Himalaya I have seen .two plants growing apparently 
wild-—one called Bifouree',. the d$hfir Iteharm nimboo- —the first 
having the characteristics of .the citron, and the other, called also 
Peharee lea yuzee, those of tlm lemon. Both, when transferred to 
gardens, retain their peculiar characters. Mr Saunders, who accom¬ 
panied Captain Turner in hia travels in Thibet, states that he found 
the wild Oranges delicious, and that many orange-trees aud limo- 
troes wore found at the foot of the hills approaching Buxendwar.— 
( Turner’s Thibet, p. 20, 387.) Citrus decumanus, tho shaddock or 
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pumplemoose, does not appear indigenous to India, as its name, 
Batavi nimhoo, or Batavian lime, denotes, as remarked by .Dr Rox¬ 
burgh, it being an exotic; and as it retains its characteristics even 
where it does not succeed as a fruit, it may also he reckoned as a 
distinct species. I feel therefore inclined to consider as distinct 
species the orange, lemon, lime, citron, and. shaddock, without being 
able to say whether the sweet kinds should be considered varie¬ 
ties of the acid or ranked as distinct species ."—{Hoyle Him. Bot) 
The most full information on this difficult genus is contained in 
Risso’s work on ‘The Natural History of Orange-Trees,’ lately 
translated by Lady Reid. 

(178) Oitrus bergamia {Risso). Do. 

Bcrgamotte or Acid Lime, Exa. Eroomitchee-narracum, Max.. Elomitclium, 
Tam, Neiuma Pondoo, Tkl. Neemboo, itaD. Neboo, Bgncj. 

Description.— Shrub or small tree; leaves oblong, more or 
less elongated, acute or obtuse, under side somewhat pale; 
petiole! more or less winged or margined; flowers usually 
small, white; fruit pale yellow,pyriform or depressed; rind 
with vesicles of fragrant oil ; pulp more or less acid. FI. 
April—May.— W. & A. Prod A. 98. —Citrus acida, Roxb. FI- 
Jnd. iii. 390. -Peninsula, Bengal 

Medical Uses. —^Lime-juice is much used in medicine by native 
practitioners. They consider it to possess virtues in chocking 
bilious vomiting, and to be refrigerant and antiseptic. It probably 
possesses all the virtues attributed to the lemon. An essence much 
used by perfumers is prepared from the flowers and fruit.— Ainslie. 

(179) Oitrus limonum (Risso). Do, 

Lemon, Eng, ilorna Neboo, Bisng. 

Description.— Small tree ; young branches flexible ; leaves 
oval-oblong, usually toothed; petioles simply margined; 
flowers white tinged with red, fragrant. FI. March—May.— 

W. & A. Prod. i. 98. —C. medica, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 392. - 

Foot of the Himalaya. 

Medical Uses.— The useful parts of the Lemon are the juice and 
the rind of the fruit, and tho volatile oil of the outer rind. The 
juice of Lemons is analogous to that of the orange, from which it 
only differs in containing more citric acid and less syrup. The 
quantity of tho former is indeed so great that the acid has been 
named from the fruit, acid of Lemons, and is always prepared from 
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it. The simple expressed juice will not keep, on account of the 
syrup, extractive, mucilage, and water, which cause it to ferment. 
The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, and is frequently employed 
in stomachic tinctures and infusions, and yields by expression or 
distillation water, and essential oil, which is much used in perfumery. 
Fresh Lemon-juice is specific in the prevention and cure of scurvy, 
and is also a powerful and agreeable antiseptic. Citric acid is often 
nsed with great success for allaying vomiting \ with this intention 
it is mixed with carbonate of potass, from which it expols the car¬ 
bonic acid with effervescence. Lemon-juice, as well as lime-juice, is 
also an ingredient in many pleasant refrigerant drinks, which are of 
great use in allaying febrile heat and thirst. Lemon-juice, like 
other vegetable acids, is given to correct acidity in the stomach. 
By elevating the power of that organ it not only prevents the for¬ 
mation of an excess of acid, but is useful in the same way in bilious 
and .remittent fevers, especially when combined with port-wine and 
cinchona bark. It is often employed internally to excite the nervous 
system after narcotic poisoning, but should not be used till all the 
poisonous substance has been removed from the stomach, otherwise 
its effects may prove the reverse. Slices of Lemon are applied with 
good effect to scorbutic and other sores.— Don . Lindley. 

(180) Citrus medica (Linn.) Do. 

Citron, Eng. Beg-poora, Beng. Lcemoo, Hind. 

Description. —Shrub; young branches rigid; leaves oblong, 
pointed; petioles simple; flowers white, tinged with red; fruit 
obovoid, deeply furrowed and wrinkled, terminated by a knob; 
pulp very slightly acid. FI. April-—June.— W. & A. Prod. i. 
98.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 392.-Foot of the Himalaya. Cul¬ 

tivated in the Peninsula. 

Economic IJsks.— The Citron is supposed to be the same as the 
Median apple which was introduced into Greece and Italy from 
Persia and the warmer regions of Asia at an early period. It was 
cultivated in Judea, and the fruit may be seen as a device on Samari¬ 
tan coins. To the present day the Jews make a conserve of the 
fruit, which is invariably used by them in the Feast of Tabernacles, 
The ancients attached medical virtues to the fruit, for Theophrastus 
in his history of plants says that it was an expellent of poisons. 
“ The Median territory, and likewise Persia, have many other produc¬ 
tions, and .also the Persian or Median apple. jS t ow, that tree has a 
leaf very like and almost exactly the same as that of the bay-tree, 
the arbutus, or the nut: and it has thorns like the prickly pear or 
black-thorn, smooth, hut very sharp and strong; and the fruit is not 
good to cat, but is very fragrant, and so too are the leaves of the tree. 
And if any one puts one of the fruit among his clothes, it keeps them 




from the moth. And it is useful when any one has taken poison inju¬ 
rious to life; for when given in wine it produces a strong effect on the 
bowels, and draws out the poison. It is serviceable also in the way 
of making the breath sweet: for if any one boils the inner part of 
the fruit in broth or in anything else, it makes his breath smell 
sweet.” Virgil, who has imitated this passage in his second Georgie, 
mentions also that the fruit was used in asthma : : — 

“ Media fert tristes suceos, tardumquo saporeni 
Felicis mail: quo non prre.sentins ullum, 

Pocula si quando same infccere novercaq 
Miseueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Anxilimn venit, ae membris agit atra venena, 

Ipsa ingens turbos, facieinque siniillima lauro ; 

Et, si non alium late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus crat: folia baud ullis labentia ventis: 

Flos ad prim a tenax ; animus et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, et sonibus roedicantur anlielis.” 

—Geonj., ii 12C-135. 

There are three principal varieties now cultivated in Europe. The 
fruit itself is seldom eaten, hut is generally preserved and made into 
confections. The outer rind yields a volatile oil. In China there is 
a large variety known as the fingered Citron, so called from its lobes 
separating into fingers of different shapes and sizes. The rind is ve: ' 
fragrant, from the quantity of aromatic oil which exists in it. On 
this account the Chinese place it on dishes in their apartments to 
perfume the air.—(?, Don, 

(181) Cleistanthus patulus {Muller). N. 0. Eufhorbiacm. 

Jignru, Tel. 

Description - .— Large tree ; stipules small; leaves shortly 
petioied, ovate or oblong-ovate, acute or obtuse at the base, 
cuspidate, acuminate at the apex, entire, glabrous; flowers 
more or less sessile, axillary, sub-glomerate, and arranged in 
short axillary interrupted spikes; calycine segments oblong- 
ovate ; petals shortly unguiculate, hairy at the back; bracts 
ciliated; ovary hairy ; capsules tuberculated. M. March— 
July.— Dee. Prod. xv. s. 2, 505. —Cluytia patula, Iioxb. — 
Bridelia patula, Hook, at Am Bat Beech. 212.—Amanoa In¬ 
dicia, Wight Icon. t. 1911.— Roxb. Cor. t. 170.—-Circar moun¬ 

tains. CourtaHum. 

Economic TTsxsa— The timber of this tree, which is of a reddish 
colour, is hard and durable.— {Roxb.) It has been recommended for 
railway-sleepers, as well as other useful purposes. 



(182) Clerodendron infortunatum (Linn.) N. 0. Verbenace^e. 


Peragu, Mal. Bockada, Tel. Bliant, Benq. 

Description. —Under shrub, 2-3 feet; brancldets quadran¬ 
gular ; leaves long-petioled, rounded or ovate-cordate, the upper 
ones ovate, entire or dentate, strigose and hairy on both sides; 
panicle terminal, large, spreading, naked; flowers white, tinged, 
with rose inside, the calyx increasing and turning red after the 
flower withers; drupe black within the increased calyx. FI. 
Deb.—March.— Linn. FI. Zeyl. 232.— Dec. Prod. xi. 667.—-Vol- 
kameria infortunata, Booth. —G. viscosum, Vent. — Wight Icon. 

t. 1471.— Bot. Peg. t. 629.— Rkeede, ii. t. 25.-Peninsula. 

Belgaum. Bengal. 

Mebical Uses.—A cheap and efficient substitute for chiretta, as 
a tonic and anti-periodic. The fresh juice of the leaves is employed 
by the natives as a vermifuge, and also as a hitter tonic and febri¬ 
fuge in malarious fevers, especially in those of children.— Phurm. of 
India. 

(183) Clerodendron serratum (Blum). Do. 

Tsjeru-toka, Mal. Cliiru-dekku, Tam. 

Description. —Shrub; young shoots four-sided; leaves op¬ 
posite, 5-10 inches long, and broad in proportion, serrated; 
panicles terminal; flowers pale blue, with lower lip indigo- 
coloured. FI. May—June.— Wight Icon. 1. 1472.—Volkameria 

serrata, Linn. — Poxh. FI. hid. hi. 62.— Pheede, iv. t. 29,- 

Courtallum. Bombay. Cultivated in Travancore. 

MedicaIj Uses.— In the Northern Circars the root is known by 
the name of Gunta-Bhannjie, and is largely exported for medical 
purposes. Tt is used hy the natives in febrile and catarrhal affec¬ 
tions.— (Pharm. of India.) The leaves boiled with oil and butter 
are made into an ointment useful as an application in cephalalgia and 
ophthalmia. The seeds bruised and boiled in butter-milk are slightly 
aperient, and are occasionally administered in cases of dropsy.— 
Ainslie. Pheede. J. Or ah. 

(184) Cleyera gymnanthera (W. If A.) N. 0. Ternstr/Emiaoe.r 

Description. — Tree; leaves cunente-obovate, obtuse or 
shortly and obtusely pointed, coriaceous, entire; peduncles 
twice as long as the petioles, 2-edged; anthers dotted with 
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little points on the connectivum/without bristles; sepals five, 
■with two persistent bracteoles at their base; petals'live, dis¬ 
tinct, alternating with tl\e sepals; stamens, distinct, adhering 
to the base of the petals; fruit baccate, 2-3 celled, seeds two 
in each -cell; flowers yellowish. FI. May—July.—IF. & A. 

Prod. i. 87. Wight's Neilgherry Plants, i. 19.-Ootaca- 

ttumd. 

Economic Uses. — -This largo tree is common about Ootacaniund. 
The timber is of a reddish colour, and considered by the natives to 
be strong and durable.- 


(185) Clitorea Ternatea (Linn.) K 0. Leg u min os.*. 

Slilongo Kuspi, Shunkoo-pushpa, Mal. Karka Kartun, Tam. Nulla-ghentana, 
Tel., Khagin, Hind. Uparajita, Benq. 

; . , ■ • " ^ 

11ESCRirTiON.— Climbing herbaeeous plant ; calyx 5-cleft ; 
leaves unequally pinnated; leaflets 2-3 pairs, oval or ovate; 
stem pubescent, peduncles short, axillary, solitary, 1-flowered; 
bracteoles Large, roundish; flowers resupinate; legumes slightly 
pubescent, 1-celled, many-seeded; flowers white or blue. FI. 
All the year.— W. <& A. Prod. i. 205 .—Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 321. 
—Plieede, viii. t. 38.—-—Common in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses. —The powdered seeds aro a useful purgative.* The 
root is used in croup : it sickens and occasions vomiting. It is also 
gi ven as a laxative to children, and is also diuretic. Of the two varie¬ 
ties, that with the white flowers is said to he the best. Dr O’Shaugh- 
nossv states that he repeatedly tried the root in order to ascertain the 
truth-of its alleged emetic effects, hut the results were not satisfactory, 
and he could not recommend its use.— Roxb. Beng. Dup. 


(186) Oocculus villosus (Dee.) N. 0. Menisperiiaoe.®. 

I)Miy Faridbuti, Hind. Doosra-tiga, Tex., Huyer, Beng, 

Description. —Twining shrub; leaves on old branches, cor¬ 
date-orbicular or hastate, 3-lobed, obtuse.br retuse, mucronulate; 
on young, shoots oblong, cordate or acute at the base, more or 
less downy; petals about equal to the filaments; racemes 
axillary, not half the length of the leaves, of male flowers 
branched and corymbose, of female simple and 1-3 flowered ; 

* lu combination with cream of tartar, this forms a safe and efficient laxative. 
The. alcoholic extract is also a useful preparation. The cost is trifling, as the 
seeds are easily procurable. 
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nuts of the drupe reniforra, compressed; flowers small, greenish. 
FI. Oct—Dec.— W. & A. Prod . i. 13.—Menispermum villo- 


sum, Lam. (not Roxb.)—M. hirsutum, Linn. -Peninsula* 

Bengal. 

Medical Uses, — A decoction of the fresh root mixed with pepper 
and goat's milk is given in rheumatism—dose, half a pint every morning. 
It is said to be laxative and sudorific. When under this treatment, 
the natives make a curry of the leaves, which they recommend to 
their patients, The leaves, when agitated in water, render it mucila¬ 
ginous ; this sweetened with sugar, and drank when fresh made to 
the extent of half a pint twice a-day, is given for the cure of gonorrhoea. 
If suffered to stand for a few minutes, the mucilaginous parts separate, 
contract, and float in the centre, leaving the water clear like Madeira 
wine, and almost tasteless.— Itoxb . Ainslie. 

(187) CocMospermum gossypium (Dec.) N. O.Ternstroemiace^. 

Tanakoo^marum, Tam. Tschema-p ungee Martini, Mal. Coii da gongu-Ohettu, 
Tel, 

Description. —Tree, 50 feet; leaves palmately 5-lobed, lobes 
acuminated, quite entire, upper side becoming glabrous; under 
tomentose ; sepals 5, oval-oblong, unequal, at length reflexed, 
the 2 exterior ones smaller; petals 5, emarginate, unequal¬ 
sided ; capsules shortly obovate; seeds numerous, somewhat 
reniform; llowers large, yellow, panicled; peduncles somewhat 
jointed at the base. FI. March—April. [V. & A. Prod. i. 87. 

—Bombax gossipinum, Linn. — Eo:rb. FI. Ind , iii. 169.- 

Travancore. Coromandel. Hurd war. 

Economic Uses. —The seeds are surrounded with a soft silky 
cotton, apparently of little value, except for stuffing pillows. The 
tree yields a gum called Cuteera, used as a substitute for Tragacanth 
in the North-West Provinces. This gummy substance exudes from 
every part of the tree, if broken. It is not uncommon in S. India, 
and is conspicuous when in blossom, from its large yellow flowers. 
— Hoyle. 

(188) Cocos nueifera ( Linn .) N. O. Palmacm. 

Cocoanut-palm, Eng. Taynga, Tam. Tonga, Mal. Narikadam, Teakaia, Tier.. 
Naril, Hind. Narikel, Be.no. 

Description. —Spathe axillary, cylmdric, oblong, terete, 
bursting longitudinally ; spadix erect, or nearly so, winding; 
male flowers numerous, approximate,sessile, above the female; 
calyx 3-sepalled; leaflets minute, broadly cordate, fleshy ; petals 







3; female flowers usually one (occasionally wanting) near the 
base of each ramification of the spadix; corolla 6-petalled.— 


Roxb. Ft. Ind. iii. 614.— liheede, i. i. 1-4.-Shores of equi¬ 

noctial Asia and its islands. 

Medical Uses. —The freshly-prepared oil is of a pale-yellowish 
colour, and almost inodorous, hut after a few days acquires a pecu¬ 
liar rancid odour and- taste. It is much used for liniments and 
other external applications. It is often employed as a local appli¬ 
cation in baldness, and in loss of hair after fevers and debilitating 
diseases. It has been used as a substitute for cod-liver oil. with 
good effect; but in such cases it was not the commercial oil in its 
crude state, but the oleine obtained by pressure, refined by being 
treated with alkalies, and then repeatedly washed with distilled 
water. Its prolonged use, however, is attended with disadvantage, 
inasmuch as it is apt to disturb the digestive organs, and induce 
diarrhoea. The expressed juice or milk of the fresh kernel has been 
successfully employed in debility, incipient phthisis, and cachexia. 
In large doses it proves aperient, and in some cases actively pur¬ 
gative, on which account it has been suggested as a substitute for 
castor-oil.— Pharm. of India,. 

Economic Uses. —The principal distribution of the Cocoa-palm 
lies within the intertropical regions of the Old and Hew Worlds, 
requiring a mean temperature of 72°. It is cultivated in great 
abundance in the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, Ceylon, the 
Laccadives, and everywhere in the islands of the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. It thrives best in low sandy situations, within the influence 
of the sea-breeze ; and although it grows far inland on the continent, 
yet. whenever found in places distant from the sea, the vigour of the 
palm is less than if cultivated in those maritime situations which 
nature has evidently determined should be its best and proper 
locality. Few if any products of the vegetable kingdom are so 
valuable to man in those countries where it is indigenous as the 
Coeoanut-palm, lor there is scarcely a part of the plant which can¬ 
not be applied more or less to some use by the inhabitants of tropical 
climates. Of these uses, the chief are the oil from the nuts,- the 
nuts themselves, the fibres, the leaves, the stem, and the toddy'; but 
before detailing these separately, it may be as well to' give a short 
account of the palm itself, its history, cultivation, &e. Many 
botanists have enumerated the manifold uses of the Cocoa-palm, and 
among them especially Keempfer and Loureiro have collected much 
valuable information. One of the earliest accounts is that .by Marco 
Polo, whose description of the “ Indian nuts," as he terms thorn, is 
remarkably accurate. When speaking of an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, be says : “ The Indian nuts also grow hero, of the size 
of a man’s head, containing an edible substance that is sweet and 
•' pleasant to the taste, and white as milk. The cavity of this pulp is 
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filled with a liquor clear as water, cool, and better flavoured and 
more delicate than wine or any other kind of drink whatever.” Sir 
John Mandeville also mentions the “great nut of India;” and 
another ancient writer has said in a paper read before the Royal 
Society in 1688: “ The Cocoanut-palm is alone sufficient to build, 
rig, and freight a ship with bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, sugar, 
and other commodities. I have sailed,” ho adds, “ in vessels where 
the bottom and the whole cargo hath been from the munificence of 
tins palm-tree.” Though there are several varieties enumerated by 
Rumphius, yet they have all been resolved into three species, of 
which one only is indigenous in the East, the other two being 
natives of Brazil. Fortunately so prolific a plant requires little care 
in its cultivation, and being essentially maritime, thrives best in 
those situations where other trees would perish or decay. In Ceylon, 
where greater care than elsewhere is bestowed upon its cultivation, 
it is considered best that they should not he planted too close 
together. The soil should first he carefully cleared from weeds. 
The nut should not ho carelessly placed in the earth, hut in a 
position favourable for germination, attention to which is somewhat 
important to the future perfection of the tree. The nut should be 
quite ripe before being deposited in the ground, and the hole may 
be dug with the slightest labour, it being sufficient to cover only 
two-thirds of the nut. In three or four months the nut begins to 
germinate. The usual time for planting on the western coast is 
before the rains; and, unless the nut is transplanted, no further 
watering is required in the hot season, the internal moisture of the 
nut being sufficient for the nourishment of the young plant for 
nearly a year. After that time the palm requires watering twice 
a-day until the fourth or fifth year, the roots being carefully heaped 
with earth to avoid too much exposure to the air. Beyond this 
no further care is requisite. From the fifth to the eighth year it 
begins to hear, according to the situation and soil, and continues 
bearing from seventy to eighty years. The tree is in its highest 
vigour from twenty-five to thirty years of age, and will attain the 
age of a hundred years. In the third year of its growth the fronds 
begin to fall, one new frond appearing at the ond of every month. 
These fronds fall more frequently in hot than in rainy weather. Of 
these there are about 28, more or less, in a full-grown tree. On a 
single tree there are about 12 brandies or spadices of nuts, one 
bearing the dry nuts called Baruta or Cotta-tonga in Malay alum, 
another spadix the ripe ones, called Maninga-tenga. Most of the 
young fruits fall off, only a few coming to perfection; hut as from 
10 to 15 nuts on an average are produced on one branch, a single 
tree may produce from 80 to 100 nuts every year. Of trees re¬ 
quiring so little attention, it may easily be imagined how much 
value is attached to their possession. In Travancore and on the 
Malabar coast, the natives draw their chief subsistence from the 
produce of this useful palm. The price of a full-grown tree varies 



from J rupee to 5 rupees, according to circumstances. A yearly 
tax to the Sircar is averaged at a few annas, so that the profit 
derived from a large plantation is very considerable. It will now 
be necessary to enumerate the various uses to which the several 
parts of the tree may he applied, and first among them may bo 
mentioned, 

The Oil. —This is procured by first extracting the kernel from its 
outer integument ,or shell, and boiling it in water. It is then 
pounded and subjected to strong pressure. This being boiled over 
a slow fire, the oil floats on the surface. This is skimmed off as it 
rises, and again boiled by itself. "Fourteen or fifteen nuts will yield 
about two quarts of oil. A somewhat different practice obtains on 
the Malabar coast. The kernel is divided into half-pieces, which 
are laid on shelves, and underneath is placed a charcoal fire in order 
to dry them. After two or three days they are placed on mats, and 
kept in the sun to dry, after which they are put in a press. When the 
oil is well extracted by this method, a hundred nuts will yield about 
two gallons and a half of oil. This is the method usually resorted 
to when the oil is required for exportation; the former, when merely 
used for culinary purposes. Of late years the application of steam, 
especially to a press, for the purpose of procuring the oil, has been, 
attended with the greatest advantages. Cocoanut-oii in India is 
used chiefly for culinary purposes, burning in lamps, &c., and in 
.Europe for the manufacture of soap and candles. The oil becomes 
solid about 70". It is said that its consumption in Europe is likely 
to decrease, owing partly to the now means of purifying tallow, 
whereby candles equally good as those made from Goeoanut-oil are 
produced. Great quantities of oil are shipped annually from Ceylon 
and the western coast, and in extraordinary seasons have realised 
in .England .£70 a-ton, or upwards: the average price is from £35 to 
£40 a-ton. That which is shipped from Cochin bears generally a 
higher price than that from Ceylon. 

The Copra, which is the dried kernels, as also the Poonac, is 
occasionally sent to Europe by itself from Ceylon and Cochin. The 
Poonac is the refuse of the kernel after the oil has been expressed. 
It is very fattening to fowls and cattle, and forms the best manure 
to young Cocoanut-trees, as it returns to the soil many of the com¬ 
ponent parts which the tree has previously extracted for the forma¬ 
tion of the fruits. For this reason it has been found worth while 
to transmit the Poonac to those localities where "the Cocoanut-tree 
grows far inland, away from the saline soil of the coast. The Cocoa- 
palm abstracts from the soil chiefly silex and soda; and where these 
two salts are not in abundance, the trees do not thrive. Common 
salt applied to the roots will be found very beneficial as a manure 
to the young trees when cultivated at any distance from the sea. 

Coir is the fibrous rind of the nuts, with which the latter are 
thickly covered. There are several ways of stripping the fibres from 
the husk. One is by placing a stake or iron spike in the ground, 





and by striking the nut on the point, the fibres are easily separated. 
The husks are first separated from the nuts, and then placed in salt 
or brackish water for about 12 or 18 months ; they are then scraped 
and cleaned for use. There exists, however, no such necessity for 
steeping the husk so long in water, it having been found that a 
shorter time is sufficient for tho purpose. In tho Jury Report of 
the Madras Exhibition, wo find: “It has lately been proved 
that the fibre from the husk of the ripe fruit is greatly improved in 
quality and appearance by beating, washing, and soaking, and that 
the old method of steeping in salt water for 18 months or 2 years is 
quite unnecessary, and that it produces a harsher and dirtier coir. 
The tannin which this substance contains prevents the fibre from 
rotting; but most of the coir of commerce is a dirty, harsh produce, 
very different from many of the clean and dyed samples exhibited, 
which are suited to a superior class of manufactures, as fine mats 
and furniture-brushes .” Coir is applied to many uses-—for stuffing 
couches and pillows, for cordage, saddles, &c. Large quantities are 
annually shipped to Europe, where it is manufactured into brushes, 
mats, and carpets, and even hats and bonnets; the latter attracted 
much attention at the Great Exhibition in London. The fibre is 
rather difficult to twist; still it is made into ropes for ordinary pur¬ 
poses in shipping. The character of Coir, says Hoyle, has long been 
established in the East, and is now well known in Europe as one of 
the best materials for eables, on account of its strength, lightness, 
and elasticity. These cables are further valuable, being durable, 
particularly when wetted with salt water. 

Numerous instances have been related of ships furnished with 
cables of this light, buoyant, and elastic material, riding out a storm 
in security', while stronger-made though less elastic ropes of other 
vessels have snapped in two, and even when chain cables have given 
way. Indeed, until chain cables were so largely introduced, all the 
ships navigating the Indian seas were furnished with Coir cables. 
Coir cordage, in Dr Wight’s experiments, broke at 224 lb. weight. 

The mode of extracting the toddy is the same as that used in 
other palms (see I)orasms). Spirit distilled from tho toddy is called 
arrack. Good vinegar is also made from it, particularly at Make. 
One hundred gallons of toddy yield 25 of arrack. To procure the 
sugar or jaggery, the fresh toddy is boiled down over a slow fire, 
when the syrup is further evaporated to the brown coarse sugar. 
This jaggery is mixed with clnmnm for making a strong cement, 
enabling it to resist great heat and to take a fine polish. Tho toddy 
is called Tenna-ktdloo, and Nariilie in Dukhanio. If taken before 
sunrise it is very refreshing and delicious. The native doctors 
recommend it in consumption; and it is said that if regularly 
taken, it is good for delicate persons suffering from habitual consti¬ 
pation. 

The water of the nuts is used by the bricklayers in preparing a 
fine whitewash, also in making the best and purest castor-oil, a 
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certain portion of it being mixed with the water in which the seeds 
are boiled. The shell, when burnt, yields a black paint, which, in 
fine powder and mixed with chunain, is used for colouring walls of 
houses. The soft downy substance found at the bottom of the 
fronds is a good styptic for wounds, leceh-bites, &c. It is called in 
Tamil Tennamarruttoo punjee, and in Malayalum Tennam-pooppa. 
The web-like substance which surrounds the Cocoa-palm at those 
parts where the branches expand is called Panaday in Tamil, Ivon- 
jatty in Malayalum , and it is used by the toddy-drawers to strain 
the toddy through. In Ceylon it is manufactured into a coarse 
kind of cloth for bags and coverings, and from these hags, again, a 
coarse kind of paper is made. The Cocoanut cabbage is the terminal 
hud found at the summit of the tree; but to procure it the tree must 
be, destroyed. It makes an excellent pickle, and may also he used 
as a vegetable. 

In addition to the above uses, the leaves are employed for thatch¬ 
ing houses, especially in Malabar, and the stems for rafters of houses, 
bridges, beams, small boats, and, whero the wood is thick, is even 
used for picture-frames and articles of furniture. It is known in 
Europe as the porcupine-wood, and has a pretty mottled appearance. 
The nuts, dried and polished, are made into drinking cups, spoons, 
baskets, and a variety of fanciful ornaments. The midribs of the 
leaves are used for paddles. 

The natives chew the roots as they do the areca-nut with the 
betle-leaf. Abundance of potash is yielded by the ashes of the 
leaves. Cocoanuts are occasionally fixed on stakes in the public 
roads in India for the purpose of giving light, for which they are 
well adapted from their fibrous covering without and oily substance 
within. Marine soap, or Coeoanut-oil soap, so useful for washing 
linen in salt water, is made of soda, Cocoa nut-lard, and water. So 
great and so varied are the uses of the Cocoa-palm-,—fully calculated 
to realise the old saying, ** Be kind to your trees and they will be 
kind to you.”*-— Hoyle's Fib. Plants. Simmonds. Lindley. Ainslie. 

(189) Coffea Arabica (Linn.) N. 0. Cinctionaoe.k 

Coffee, Eng. Capid-ccittay, Tam. Bun, kahwa, Arab. Kawa, Mal. Kawa, 
Coffee, Hind. 

Description. —Large erect bush, quite smooth in every 
part; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, shining on the 
upper side, wavy, deep green above, paler below; stipules 
subulate, undivided; peduncles axillary, short, clustered; 
corolla white, tubular, sweet-scented, with a spreading 5-cleft 
limb ; anthers protruded ; berries oval, deep purple, succulent, 
2-seeded. Bot. Mag. t. 1303. — Dec. Prod. iv. 499. — W. & A. 

* For farther uses of tho Cocoa-palm see Appendix C. 
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Trod, i, 435. — Wight Icon. t. 53.-Low mountains of 

Arabia. Neilgherries. Shevaroy hills. 


Medioal Uses. —The albumen of the seeds constitutes the aro¬ 
matic Coffee of commerce, which, when dried and roasted, is an 
agreeable tonic and stimulant. It has the power of removing 
drowsiness and of retarding the access of sleep for some hours, and 
is prescribed medicinally in various derangements of the viscera and 
in nervous headaches. In small doses, a strong decoction of Coffee 
is capable of arresting diarrhoea. It is often given to disguise the 
taste of nauseous medicines, particularly quinine, senna, and Epsom 
salts. A strong decoction of Coffee (an ounce to a cup) has been 
found of great service in allaying the severity of a paroxysm of 
spasmodic asthma. In poisoning by opium or other narcotic 
poisons, a strong infusion of Coffee, without milk or sugar, is an 
effectual stimulant. It is also advantageously given in the de¬ 
pression after drunkenness.— Lindley, FI. Med. Waring, Ther. 

Economic Uses. —-The cultivation of this staple is now extend 
ing in a surprising manner, and becoming of much importance. It 
has been pursued with great success by private individuals, many 
Europeans having settled in Wynaad and Travancore, and other 
mountainous tracts on tho western coast, for the purpose of its 
cultivation. The value of commercial Coffee depends upon the 
texture and form of the berry, the colour and flavour. A French 
chemist has ascertained that Coffee-grounds make an excellent 
manure, owing to the nitrogen and phosphoric acid they contain. 

Bruce, in his * Travels in Abyssinia,’ states that tho Coffee-plant 
is a native of Egypt. It is found in a wild state in the north of 
Kaffa, a district in the province,of Nnvea; and it is not improbable 
that the plant takes its name from that place. The first writer who 
makes any reference to it is liauwolf, who wrote a treatise on the 
plant, of whose stimulating properties he speaks in the highest 
terms. Towards the end of the fifteenth century the plant was 
introduced into Arabia, and from thence it was taken, in 1690, to 
Batavia, by Van Hoorn, then governor of Java. He cultivated it 
with much success at the latter place, and sent several plants to 
Amsterdam. In 1720 the plant was introduced into Martinique, 
and subsequently into tho island of Bourbon and the Isle of France, 

According to tradition, the Coffee-plant, was introduced into 
Mysore by a Mohammedan pilgrim, named Baba Booden, who came 
and took up his abode on the uninhabited hills in the Nuggar 
division, named after him, and where ho established a college, 
which still exists, endowed by Government. It is said that he 
brought seven Coffee-berries from Mocha, which he planted near to 
his hermitage, about which there are now to be seen some very old 
Coffee-trees. The Coffee-plant has been known there from time 
immemorial; but the earliest official account of it is in 1822, when 
the - revenue Was under contract. 
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' It was estimated that in 1861 there were of Coffee-planters in 
Wynaad alone, and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, &e., 75 separate 
properties, with a total acreage of 24,149, of which considerably 
more than one-third is in bearing. The quantity exported in ton 
years had risen from 35,000 to 165,000 cwts., a far greater propor¬ 
tion than that from Ceylon in the same time. 

The genus Ooffna includes fully fifty species, and, as at present 
constituted, occupies a very wide range. Africa, Asia, and America 
both North and South, claim indigenous species, but. all confined to 
the warmer regions, either actually within the tropics or within 
a few degrees of either side. In Mexico, Brazil, and Peru, they 
abound. There are several from Africa, while India and her islands 
claim, one-fourth of tho whole number.— Wight's Neilg. Plants, i. 83. 

(190) Coldenia procumbens (Linn.) N\ O. Ehbjetiaceze. 


Seru-padi, Tam. Tripungki, Hind. Hamsa-padu, Tel. 


Description. —Stems procuinbeut, hirsute; leaves short, 
petioled, obovate, unequally produced at the base above the 
petiole, folded, coarsely toothed, with adpressed villous hairs 
above, hirsute beneath; flowers axillary, solitary, sessile, small, 
white ; nuts wrinkled, rough. M. Sept;—Dec.— Linn. Spec. 
182.— Pec. Prod. i.x. 558.-Common in rice-fields. 

Medical Uses. —Tho dried plants, mixed with Fenugreek seeds 
and rubbed to a fine powder, are used to promote the suppuration 
of boils.— Ainslie, 

(191) Coleus axomaticus ( Benth.) N. O. Lamuceje. 

Country Borage, Eng. Patlioor-clioor, B.rng. 

Description. — Shrub, 2-3 feet; branches tomentosely 
pubescent, or hispid; leaves petiolate, broad, ovate, crenated, 
rounded at the base, or euneate, very thick, hispid on both 
surfaces, or clothed with white villi, very fragrant, floral leaves 
hardly equal in length to the calyx ; racemes simple ; whorls 
20-30 flowered or more; calyx tomentose; tube of corolla 
about twice as long as the calyx, detracted at the middle; 
throat dilated ; lower lip a little dilated, boat-shaped ; flowers 
smallish, pale blue, very aromatic. FI. April.— Pec. Prod. xii. 

72.-—Pleetranthus arotnaticus, Eoxb. FI. 2nd. iii. 22.- 

Common in gardens. 

Medical Uses. —Tin’s plant, a native of the Moluccas, has a 
pleasant aromatic odour and pungent taste, and according to Loureiro 
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is employed in Cochin China in asthma chronic coughs, epilepsy, 
and other convulsive affections.— (Lour. Flor. Cork, 452.) It is a 
powerful aromatic carminative given to children ih colic. It has, 
however, an intoxicating effect, a property remarked by Long in the 
Journ. of the Agrie. Hurt. Soc. of India, who also states that in 
Bengal the natives use it in colic and dyspepsia.— (Long, ut supra, 
x. 23. Wight’s Illustr. ii.) Every part of the plant is delight¬ 
fully fragrant. The leaves are frequently eaten, and mixed with 
various articles of food, drink, or medicine,— Iloxb. Pkarm. of 
India. 

Another species, the C. barbatus, a native of the Peninsula, Gu 
zerat, and Nepaul, is commonly cultivated in gardens of the natives 
at Bombay for the roots, which are pickled.— J. Graham. 

(192) Colocasia antiquorum (Schott.) hi. 0. Akacejs. 

Cocco, Eng. Cliama, Tel. Kuchoo, Bkncj. Shema Kilangu, Tam. 

Description. —Stemless; leaves peltate, ovate, repand, semi- 
bifid at the base; scape shorter than the petioles; spathe 
much longer than the spadix, cylindric, erect; club sub- 
cylindrical, length of the antheriferous part of the receptacle; 
anthers many-eelled. FI. Sept.—Nov.— Iloxb. FI. Ind. iii 494. 

— Wight Icon. t. 786. —Arum colocasia, Linn. -Cultivated 

in the Peninsula, Tanjore in wet marshy grounds. 

Medical Uses. —The pressed juice of the petioles is highly 
styptic, and is even said to arrest arterial hemorrhage, the wound 
after application healing by first intention. The C. macrorhhd also 
possesses much acridity iu the fresh state, and is employed by the 
natives as an external stimulant and rubefacient. The acrid prin¬ 
ciple is, however, veiy volatile, and hv the application of heat, or 
simple drying, the roots become innocuous. -- -*Pharm. of India. 

Economic Uses.— There are two varieties cultivated in lower 
Bengal. They are planted about the beginning of the rainy season. 
Of the Kala-kuchoo, the leaves and petioles are eaten by the natives. 
Some varieties are seldom if ever eaten. 

The 0. Indica is cultivated in Bengal for its esculent stems and 
small pendulous tubers. There is one variety with dark-coloured 
petioles, but they seldom produce ripe seeds. The. C. nymplucfolia 
is common in Malabar, where it forms part of the food of the inhabit¬ 
ants.-— (Roxb.) 

When the crop of 0. antiquortm, says Dr Seemann (Flora 
Vitienm), is gathered in, the tops of the tubers are cut off and at 
once replanted. The young leaves may he eaten like spinach ; but, 
like the root, they require to be well cooked in order to destroy the 
acridity peculiar to Aroideous plants. A considerable number of 
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varieties are known, some better adapted for puddings, some for 
bread, or simply for boiling or baking. The outer marks of dis¬ 
tinction chiefly rest upon, the different tinge observable in the conn, 
leaf, stalks, and ribs of the leaves—white, yellowish, purple. 

(193) Conocarpus acuminatas (Roxb. ) FT. O. Combretacejs. 

Pachi-nian, Tia. 

Description. — Large tree; limb of calyx 5-cleft; petals 
none; leaves without glands, nearly opposite, oval or oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, acute; when young, pubescent, adult; ones 
glabrous; peduncles simple, with one head of flowers; flowers 
small, pale-greenish. FI. Jan. — Feb. — W. & A. Prod. i. 316. 

— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 443. —Anogeissus acuminatus, Wall. - 

Oircar mountains. 

Economic Uses. —The timber of this tree is very hard and dur¬ 
able, almost equalling teak, especially if kept dried, hut decays if 
exposed to water. It is good for house-building, though it is diffi¬ 
cult to procure straight logs of it.— Roxb. 


(194) Conocarpus latifolius (Roxb.) I)o. 

Yella-maddi, Siri-maun, Tel, Vallay-naga, Veckolife, Tam. 

Description. —Tree; leaves alternate or nearly opposite, 
quite entire; limbs of calyx 5-cleft; petals none; leaves with¬ 
out glands, elliptical or obovate, obtuse, emarginate, glabrous ; 
peduucles branched, bearing several heads of flowers some¬ 
times thickly aggregated; fruit coriaceous, somewhat scaly, 
globular; seed solitary; flowers small, greenish pale. FI. Jan. 
—Feb.—IF. & A. Prod. i. 316. — Wight Icon. t. 994.— Roxb. 

FI. Ind. ii. 442.—Anogeissus latifolius, Wall. -Valleys of the 

Con can rivers. Deccan hills. Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic Uses.— This is a large tree found on the Circar moun¬ 
tains, and other parts of the Peninsula. The timber is good, and if 
kept dry is said to be very durable. It is especially esteemed for 
many economical purposes. Towards the centre it is of a chocolate 
colour. For house and ship building the natives reckon it superior 
to every other soft, except teak and perhaps one or two more.— 
(Roxb.) 

The ashes of this tree are said to bo in demand as an article of 
food among certain wild tribes, inhabitants of the forests about the 
Jfeilgherries. The demand for it has been attributed to the large 
proportion of pure carbonate of potash which it yields; the diet of 







the same poople including a large quantity of tamarinds. Ihe leaves 
are used for dying leather. The gum from the tree is oxtonsively 
employed in printiiig on cloth.— Powell's Puwj> Prod. 


(195) Corchoras capsularis (Linn.) .N*. 0. Tiltacm, 

Capsular Corcliorus, Eno. Ghinalita pat, Beng. 

Description.— Annual, 5-1 0 feet; calyx deeply 5-cleft ^ 
petals 5; leaves alternate, oblong-acuminate, serrated, two 
lower serratures tenninating in narrow filaments; peduncles 
short; flowers whitish-yellow in clusters opposite the leaves; 
capsules globose, truncated, wrinkled and muricated, 5-celled ; 
seeds few in each cell, without transverse partitions; in ad¬ 
dition to the 5 partite cells there are other 5 alternating, 
smaller and empty. FI. June — July.- — W. & A. Prod. i. 73. 
—Wight Icon. t. 'm.—Roxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 581,—Peninsula. 
Bengal. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses, —Extensively cultivated for the sake of its fibres/, 
especially in Bengal. The present species may be distinguished 
from all others by the capsules being globular instead of cylindrical. , 
The cultivation and manufacture has been described in the excellent 
work of Dr Hoyle on the Fibrous Plants of India. According to 
his statement, the seeds are sown in April or May, when there is 
a probability of a small quantity of rain. In July ot August the 
flowers have passed. When the plants are ripe, they being then 
from 3 to 12 feet in height, they arc cut down close to the roots, when 
the tops are clipped off, and fifty or a hundred are tied together. 
Several of these bundles are placed m shallow water, with pressure 
above to cause them to sink. In this position they remain eight or 
ten days. When the hark separates, and the stalk and fibres be¬ 
come softened, they are taken up and untied; they are then broken 
off two feet from the bottom, the bark is held in both hands, and 
the stalks are taken off. The fibres are then exposed to the sun to' 
he dried, and after being cleaned are considered fit for the market. 
These fibres are soft and silky, and may be used as a substitute for 
flax; but although the plant is one of rapid, growth and easy cul¬ 
ture, the fibres are very perishable, and it is owing to this circum¬ 
stance that they lose much of their value. The attention of practi¬ 
cal men has been turned to remedy so serious a defect, in one of the 
most useful products of Bengal. Could the fibres bo prepared with¬ 
out the lengthened immersion in water, whereby they are sub¬ 
sequently liable to rot and decsiy, the difficulty might ho partially 
if not wholly overcome. So careful is the manufacturer obliged to 
be, that during the time the plants are in the water, he is forced to 
examine them daily in order to guard against undue decomposition; 



ami. even after they are removed from the water, the low’er part of 
the stem nearest the root, which the hand has previously held, are 
so contaminated that they are'cut off as useless. These fragments, 
however, in. themselves have their use: they are shipped off to 
America from Calcutta for the use of paper-making, preparing hags, 
and suchlike purposes, and even made into whisky. The great 
care of watching the immersed Jute until it almost putrefies, is to 
preserve the fine silky character so much valued in fibres intended 
for export. For consumption in this country such care is not taken, 
therefore the article is stronger and more durable. The trade is 
very considerable. Besides the gunny-hags made from the fibrous 
part or bark, the stems of the plant themselves are used for char¬ 
coal, for gunpowder, fences, basket-work, fuel.— Moyle. 

(196) Corchorus olitoriu3 (Linn.) Do. 

Jew’s Mallow, Eng. Singin janasclia, Hum Blunjee Pat, Beno. 

Description, —Annual, 5 - 6 feet, erect; leaves alternate, 
ovate-acuminated, serrated, the two lower serratures termin¬ 
ated by a slender filament; peduncles 1-2 flowered; calyx 
5-sepalled; petals 5; capsules nearly cylindrical, 10-ribbed, 
5-eelled, 5-vaIved; seeds numerous, with nearly perfect trans¬ 
verse septa; flowers small, yellow. FI, July—August.— W. & 
A, Prod. i. 73.— Roxb. FI. Tnd. ii. 581.—C. decem-angularis, 
Roxb. -Peninsula. Bengal. Cultivated. 

Economic Uses.— Eauwolf says this plant is sewn in great 
quantities in the neighbourhood of Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves to eat with their meat. The leaves and tender 
shoots are also eaten by the natives. It is cultivated in Bengal for 
the fibres of its hark, which, like those of G. capsularis, are employed 
for making a coarse kind of cloth, known, as gunny, as well as cor¬ 
dage for agricultural purposes, boats, and even paper. Roxburgh 
says there is a wild variety called Bun pat or Wild pat. An account 
of the manufacture of paper from this plant at Dinajepore, may he 
found in Dr Buchanan’s survey of the lower provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency. This plant requires much longer steeping in water than 
hemp, a fortnight or three weeks being scarcely sufficient for its 
maceration. The fihro is long and fine, and might well he substituted 
for flax.— Roxb. Moyle . 

(197) Cordia angustifolia (Roxb.) N. 0. Cohdiaceji. 

Narrow-leaved SepisUro, Eno. Goond, Hind. NarroovalU, Tam. Nukkerti. 
Tel. 

Description.-- Tree, 12-15 feet ; leaves nearly opposite, lan- 



ceolate, obtuse or emargmate, scabrous; calyx campanula^, 
obscurely 4-toothed; corolla-tube longer than the calyx ; limb 
4-partite, with revolute edges; panicles temiaal, corymbose; 
stamens 4; flowers small, white ; drupe round, smooth, yellow; 
nut surrounded with mucilaginous pulp. FI. May.—Jtoxb. FI, 
hid ed. Gar. ii. 338.--Mysore. Bombay. Deccan 

Economic Uses.— -This tree was originally brought to notice by 
Dr Buchanan, who found it in Mysore. A fibre is prepared from the 
bark which is made into ropes, and these are used in Malabar for 
dragging timber from the forests. It is very strong, and, by experi¬ 
ments made at Carnianore, supported a weight of more than 600 lb. 
The fruit is eatable. Dr Gibson mentions that the wood is very 
tough, and useful for poles of carriages, and suchlike purposes. A 
species of Cordia (0. Madeodii, Hooker) grows in the Godavery 
forests, called Botka in Telugu. It is a very 'beautiful wood, and 
would answer as a substitute for maple, for picture-frames and so on. 
It is abundant in the forests near Mahadeopur, but does not extend 
to the Circars. It is also indigenous to the Jubbulpoor forests, where 
it is called Deyngan. It is supposed to be the tree described' by 
Griffiths as Ilemigymnia Macleodii. — Beddome’s Cat. of Trees in 
Godavery Forests. 

(198) Cordia latifolia (Roxb.) Do. 
liroad-kiaved Sepiatan, Eso, Buro buhoomi, Beno. Bhokur, Buralesoora, Hind. 

Description.— Tree, 12-25 feet ; leaves roundish, cordate, 
entire, repand, 3-nerved, smooth above, scabrous beneath; calyx, 
villous, campanulate, with an unequally-toothed mouth; corolla 
short, campanulate; segments five; panicles terminal and 
lateral; flowers numerous, small, white; drupe pale-straw colour, 
covered with whitish bloom; nut surrounded with soft clammy 
pulp. FI. March—April.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 581.—Guzerat. 
Silhet. 

Medical Uses. —Young fruits are pickled, and also eaten as vege¬ 
tables. There arc two kinds of Sebesten fruit noticed by writers on 
Indian Materia Medica ; the first with the pulp separable from the 
nut, the other a smaller fruit with the pulp adhering to the nut. The 
latter is the sweetest of the two. The tree under notice hears the 
large kind of fruit, which is about the size of a prune, the C. myxa 
producing the small ones. Lindley says that under the name of 
Sebesten plums, Sebestan, or Sepistans, two sorts of Indian fruit 
have been employed as pectoral medicines, for which their mucila¬ 
ginous qualities, combined with some astringency, recommend them. 
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ed to have been the Persea of Dioseorid.es.— Lindlay, 
FL Med. Roxb. Oohbr. in As. Res. 

(199) Cordia myxa (Linn.) Do. 

Sepistan-plum, Eng. Vidi-marum, Mal. Vidi-marum, Taw. Lusora, Hind. 
Bnhooan, Beno, Nake.ru, Tel. 

Description.—-T ree, middling size; leaves oval, ovate, or 
obovate, repand, smooth above, rather scabrous beneath ; calyx 
tubular, widening towards the mouth, torn as it were in 3-5 
divisions; divisions of corolla re volute; drupes globular, smooth, 
yellow; panicles terminal and lateral; nut 4-celled, tetragonal, 
cordate at both ends, surrounded with transparent viscid pulp; 
flowers small, white. FL Feb.—March.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
Oar. ii. 332.— Wight Icon. t. 1378.—-0. officinalis, or Sebestana 
domest.ica, Lam. — Iilmde, iv. t. 37.--Both Peninsulas. Ben¬ 

gal. N. Circars. 

Medical Uses.—T he fruit was formerly known among medic'’! 
writers as the Sebesten, and was occasionally sent to Europe as an 
article of Materia Medica. Horsfield mentions that the mucilage of 
the fruit is of a demulcent nature, useful in diseases of the chest and 
urethra, and also employed in Java as an astringent gargle. The 
seeds are a good remedy in ringworm, being powdered and mixed 
with oil, and so applied. The smell of the nuts when cut is heavy 
arid disagreeable : the taste of the kernels is like that of fresh filberts. 
The wood is soft, and is said to have furnished the timber from which 
the Egyptian mummy-ease3 were made. It is one of those used for 
procuring fire by friction. Graham states that in Otaheite the leaves 
are used in dyeing. The bark is much used as a mild tonic in Java. 
— Lindley. Aindui. 

(200) Corypha umbraculifera (Linn.) N. O. Palmaceve. 

Talipot or Fait Palm, Eng, Coddapana, Mal. Condapana, Tam. Talee, Beng. 
Sidalum, Tel. 

D escription.—T runk 60-70 feet; leaves sublimate, palmate- 
pinnatifid, plaited ; segments 40-50 pair; petioles armed; in¬ 
florescence pyramidal, equalling the trunk of the tree; calyx 
3-toothed; petals 3; ovary 3-eelled, 1-seeded.— Roxb. FI. Ind. 

ii. 177.— Rlmde, iii 1. 1-12 ind. -Ceylon. Malabar. Malay 

coast. 

Economic Uses.—T his is the well-known Ean-palm of Ceylon. 
Its large broad fronds are used for thatching, and also for writing on 
with an iron style. Such records are said to resist the ravages of 
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time. The seeds are used as beads by certain sects of Hindoos. The 
dried leaf is very strong, and is commonly used for umbrellas by all 
classes. It opens and shuts like a lady’s fan, and is remarkably light. 
A kind of four or sago is prepared from the pith of the trank. Little 
bowls and other ornaments are made from the nuts, and when polished 
and coloured red, are easily passed off for genuine coral. — (Roxh. 
Knox’s Ceylon.) The most majestic and wonderful of the palm tribe, 
says Sir K. Torment ( Ceylon , i. 109), is the Talipot, the stem of 
which sometimes attains the height of 100 feet; and each of its enor¬ 
mous fan-like leaves, when laid upon the ground, will form » semi¬ 
circle of 16 feet in diameter, and cover an area of 200 superficial feet. 
The tree flowers but once and dies, and the natives firmly believe 
that the bursting of the spadix is accompanied by a loud explosion. 
The leaves alone are converted by the Singhalese to purposes of 
utility. Of them they form coverings for their houses, and portable 
tents of a rude but effective character. But the most interesting use 
to which they are applied is a substitute for paper, both for books 
and ordinary purposes. In the preparation of Olcts, which is the. 
term applied to them when so employed, the leaves are taken whilst 
tender, and after separating the central ribs, they are cut into strips 
and boiled in spring-water. They are dried first in the shade and 
afterwards in the sun, then made into rolls and kept in store, or sent 
to the market for sale. Before they are fit for writing on. they are 
subjected to a second process. A smooth plank of Areca palm is tied 
horizontally between two trees; each Ola is then damped, and a 
weight being attached to one end of it, it is drawn backwards and 
forwards across the edge of the wood till the surface becomes per¬ 
fectly smooth and polished, and during the process, as the moisture 
dries up, it is necessary to renew it till the effect is complete. The 
smoothing of a single Ola will occupy from 15 to 20 minutes. An¬ 
other palm is the C. Taliera, growing in Bengal, the leaves of which 
are used for writing on with an iron style, as well as for thatching 
roofs, being strong and durable. Hats and umbrellas are also made 
from them.— Roxh. 

»■ 

(201) * Coscinmm fenestration (Golebr,), 3ST. O, M eni sperm a om. 

Tree Turmeric, Em Mara Munjel, Tam. Jardudmldie, Dot, Manlpusaujp 

ip. 

iSeSCEIPTIOU.— Climbing plant with thi ck ligneous stem and 
branches ; leaves alternate, potioled, cordhte, entire, 5- < nerved, 
smooth and shining above, very hoary below, acuminate or 
obtuse, 3-9 inches long, 2-6 broad; petioles downy, shorter 
than the leaves; flowers in Small globular heads, numerous, 
sub-sessile, villous, of an obscure green; female umbels several 

* gj r iv. Hooker in Pharmaceutical Journal, xii. 185 (with ftg,) 
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from the same bird, rising from the branches, on thick downy 
peduncles; the latter longer and thicker in fruit; calyx 6- 
leaved; 3 exterior sepals oval, downy outside; 3 interior ones 
longer; petals 6, filaments very downy; style recurved; berries 
round, villous, size of a large filbert; seed 1; flowers greenish. 
FI. Nov.—Dec.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 809.—Menispermum fene- 
stratum, G«f^..-~-^-Aiirungole Pass. Courtalhfin. Ceylon! 

Medical Uses. --This plant, which has* long been known in 
Ceylon, is considered in that country to be a valuable stomachic. 
The wood is of a deep yellow colour, and bitter to the taste. The 
root in infusion is used medicinally. This is sliced, and steeped in 
water for several hours, and then drunk. This is the plant alluded 
to by Ainslie (Materia Indica, ii. 183), where he says that the root, 
which is an inch in circumference, is commonly met with in the 
bazaars, being brought from the mountains for sale. It is employed 
in preparing certain cooling liniments for the head, as well as in the 
preparation of a yellow dye. But its chief value consists in its tonic 
properties, for which the wood and bark are employed,— L/indley. 
Ainslie. 



(202) Costus spsciosus (3m.) N. 0. Zi ngiberaceje. 

Tsjaua-kua, Mat,. Bomma Kachica, Tel. Keoa, Hind, and Ben a. 

Description.—H eight 3-4 feet, spirally ascending; leaves 
sub-sessile, spirally arranged, oblong, cuspidate, villous under¬ 
neath ; flowers large, pure white. FI. July—Sept.— Roxb. FI. 
bid. ed. Car. i. 57.- —Wight Icon. t. 2014.—0. Arabicus, Linn. 

—Amentum hirsutum. Lam. — Rheede, xi. t. 8.--Coromandel. 

Ooncans. Bengal. 

Economic Uses.—A very elegant plant, found chiefly near the 
banks of rivers. and other moist and shady places. A kind of pre¬ 
serve is made from the roots, which the natives deem very whole¬ 
some. They are insipid.— Roxb. 

(203) Covellia glomerata (Miq.) JST. O. Horace.®. 

Description.—L arge tree ; trunk crooked, thick, bark of a 
rusty-greenish colour, rough ; leaves alternate, petioled, oblong 
or broad lanceolate, tapering equally to each end, entire, very 
slightly 3-nerved, smooth on both sides ; racemes compound 
or panicled, issuing immediately from the trunk or large 
branches; fruit pedicelled, nearly as large as the common fig, 

11 
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clothed with soft down. Dak. Bomb. M. 243.— Miq. in Ann. 

Be. Wat. iii. 8. i. 35.—-Mcus glomerate, Bosch. -Western 

st. 

Medical Uses.—T he bark is applied as an astringent to ulcers, 
and to remove the poison of wounds made by- a tiger or cat. Tlxe 
root is used in dysentery. The fruit is edible, but inspid, and is 
usually found full of insects. —PowelTs Punj. Prod. 

(204) Cratseva nurvala (Ham.) 1ST. O. Capparidaceae. 

Neer-vala, Mal. Maviliuglram, Tam. Maredoo, Tel. Tapia, Birmi, Hind. 

Description. —Tree, 15-20 feet; leaves trifoliolate; leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, lateral ones unequal at the base; 
limb of the " >etuis ovate-roundish; torus hemispherical, very 
ovoid; calyx 4-sepalled; petals 4, unguiculate; berry stipi- 
tate, pulpy inside; flowers greenish white, with red stamens; 
racemes terminal. FI. Deb. —March.— W. & A. Prod. i. 23. 

—C. inermis, Linn. — BJmde, Mai, ii. t. 42.-Malabar. 

Mysore. 

Medical Uses.—I n the Society Islands, of which this tree is 
a native as well as of Malabar, it is planted in burial-grounds; be¬ 
ing esteemed sacred to idols. The leaves are somewhat aromatic, 
slightly hitter, and considered stomachic. The root is said to possess 
alterati ve qualities. The juice of the bark is given in convulsions -and 
flatulency, and, boiled in oil, is externally applied in rheumatism.-- 
Ainslie, 

Economic Uses.— The wood of 0. .Rrnlmrffhn is soft and easily 
cut, but tolerably tough, and is used for carving models, making 
writing-boards, and combs. At Jhelum the fruit is mixed with 
water to form, a strong cement, and the rind as a mordant in dyeing. 
—(Stewart’,? Punj. Plants.) It grows well on the slopes of the Eastern 
Ghauts and those towards Salem, as also in the interior generally. 

(205) Crinum Asiaticum ( Willd.) N. O. Amaryllldaoke. 

Belutta polo-tali, Mai, Veshi Moonghee, Tam. Kesara-chettu, Tjsl. Vcalia- 
mtiiigaloo-pakoo, Tel. Sooldi-dursun, Benci. 

Description. Stein!ess ; leaves radical, linear, concave, 
3-4 feet long, obtuse, pointed, margins smooth; umbels 6-16 
Hovered; i lowers sub~sessileg roots bulbous, with a terminal 
fusil 01 m portion, issuing from the crown, from which nunior- 
°u.s fibrous roots proceed; flowers large, white, fragrant at 
night , corolla,- tube cylindrical, usually pale green, segments 





ceotalakia. 


• Imear-lanccoiate, margins broad, with a recurved process Ait- 
'the apex of each. FI. Oct.-—Dec.— Boxb, .FI, Inti. ii;129.—C. 

defixum, Bot. Mag. 2208.— Bheede, Mai. xi. t. 38.——Beth 

• doncans. 

MEDictiri Uses. —The leaves, bruised and mixed with'castor-oil, 
are useful in whitlows and local inflammations of the kind. In Upper 
India the juice of the leaves is given in ear-ache. In Java the plant 
is reckoned a good emetic, and it is also considered of efficacy in 
curing" wounds made by poisoned arrows. The root, .sliced and 
chewed, is emetic. The G. hximrmm is a variety indigenous to 
both Goncans, and of wliich Dr O’Shaughnessy found by experi¬ 
ments the.Mavea' to be equal as an emetic to the best ipecacuanha; 
but recommended its only being resorted to when the latter cannot 
be procured. The , plant is found on the-'hanks of rivers and in 
marshy places, and flowers nearly all the year.— JRoxb. J. Qmh. 
Ainslie. O' SHaughnmy. 

(206) Crotalaria juncea {Linn.) N. 0. Leguminos/E. 

Snnliemp plant, Eng. Wucfeoo or Jairapa imr, Tam. Slianamoo, Tec. Stum, 

' Bjorn. - ' . 

D kscbiption-.— vSm till plant, 4-8 feet, erect, branched, more 
pi: less clothed with shining silky pubescence or hairs ; branches 
terete, striated ; stipules and bracts setaceous; leaves from 
narrow linear to ovate-lanceolate, acute; calyx deeply 5-cleft, 
densely covered .with rusty toinentum, the 3 lower segments 
usually cohering at the apex; racemes elongated, terminating 
every branch; flowers distant ; legumes sessile, oblong, broader 
upwards, about twice the length of the calyx, tomentose and 
many-seeded; flowers yellow. FI. Nov—Jan.— W. <& A. 
Prod. i. 185.— Boxb. FI. Ind. iii. 259.— Cor. ill 193.—0. 
Benghalensis, Lam.— 0. tenuifolia, Roxb.—G. fenestrata, Sims. 
Bot. Mag.-, -Peninsula. Malabar. Bengal. 

Economic Uses. —-This plant is extensively cultivated for the 
sake of its fibres in many parts of India, especially in Mysore and 
the Deccan. These are known by different names, according to the 
localities- where they are prepared. In some places the fibre is 
kno wn as the Madras hemp or Indian hemp, hut this latter appella¬ 
tion is incorrect. It is the Witekoo-nar of Travancore, the Sunn of 
Bengal, and so on. The mode of propitiation differs from that of 
other fibres in one particular especially, the plant being pulled up 
by the roots, and not cut. After the seeds are beaten out, the stems 
arc immersed in running water for five days or more, and the fibres 
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are then separated by the fingers, which process makes it somewhat 
expensive to prepare. Dr Gibson asserts that the crops repay the 
labour bestowed on them, as the plant is suited for almost any soil. 
When properly prepared, the fibres are strong and much valued in 
the home markets. In this country they are used for fisliing-nets, 
cordage, canvas, paper, gunny-hags, &c. &c.—the latter name being 
derived from the word Goni, the native name for the fibre on the 
Coromandel coast. In the ‘ Report on the Fibres of S. India ’ it is 
stated that the fibre makes excellent twine for nets, ropes, and vari¬ 
ous other similar articles. The fibres are much stronger if left in 
salt water. They will take tar easily, and with careful preparation 
the plant yields foss and hemp of excellent quality. It is greatly 
cultivated in Mysore, and also in Rajahmtuidry. In the latter dis¬ 
trict it is a dry crop, planted in November and cub in March. 1 he 
yellow flowers resemble those of Spanish broom. It requires manure, 
but not too much moisture. Samples of the Sunn fibre were sent 
to the Great Exhibition, arid also to the Madras Exhibition of 18i>5. 

( )n those forwarded to England Mr Dickson reported that these 
fibres will at all times command a market (when properly prepared) 
at £15 to £50 a-ton, for twine or common purposes ; and when pro- 
pared in England with the patent liquid, they become so soft, fine, 
and white, as to hear comparison with flax, and to be superior to 
Russian flax for fine spinning. In tho latter state it is valued at 
.£80 a-ton. In several parts of India the price varies from It 1 to 
Es. 2-8 per maund ; in Calcutta, about Ks. 5 per maund—and the 
prices both in the latter place and Bombay are gradually increasing. 
By experiments made on tho strength of the fibre, it broke at 407 
lb. in one instance. Largo quantities are shipped for the English 
market. What is known as Jtibbulppre hemp is the produce of C. 
teuuifolia, which, according to Wight, is a mere variety of 0. juncea. 
Eoyle, howover, and other botanists, think that it is a distinct plant. 
It is said to yield a very strong fibre, but probably not very different 
from the Sunn.— Eoyle. Jury Reports, Report on Fibres of 8. 
India. 

(207) Croton tiglium (Linn.) N. 0. EuPltonniicEiE. 

Croton-oil plant, Eng. Cadel-avanacti, Noorvaula, Mai,. Ncrvalum, Tam. Nay- 
palum. Tin. Juinalghotft, Hind, and I)uk. Jypal, Beng. 

Description.— Small tree with a few spreading branches ; 
leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, smooth, acuminate, 3-5 nerved 
at the base, covered when young with minute stellate hairs • 
petioles channelled ; calyx 5-cleft; petals 5, lanceolate, woolly; 
racemes erect, terminal; upper flowers male, lower ones female; 
seeds convex on one side, bluntly angular on the other, en¬ 
veloped in a thin shell; flowers small, downy, greenish yellow. 





Ft. April—June.— Wight Icon. t. 1914.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 
082.— Rheede, .ii. t. 33.--Coromandel. Travaneore. 


Medical Uses. —Tiro aeecla yield the. well-known Croton-oil. They 
are the size of a sloe, and are considered one of the most drastic pur¬ 
gatives known. Ten or twenty seeds have boon known to kill a hors© 
•by producing the most violent diarrhoea. The usual way to get the 
oil is first to roast the seeds and then compress them. The colour 
is brownish, or brownish yellow, soluble in fixed and volatile oils. 
So powerful is its action that a single drop of the oil applied to the 
tongue is considered sufficient to insure the* full results, especially in 
incipient apoplexy, paralysis of the throat, or difficulty of breathing 
arising from these causes, even should the patient be insensible at 
the time. But this must be of the pure oil, for it is often adulterated 
with, olive, castor, or purging nut oil. It is also employed in -visceral 
obstruction, and occasionally in dropsy. The seeds mixed with honey 
and water are often applied to obstinate buboes in native practice. 
The expressed oil of the seed is a good remedy, externally applied, in 
rheumatism and indolent tumours. Bheede says that the leaves 
rubbed and soaked in water are also purgative, and when dried and 
powdered are a good application to snake-bites. If the leaves are 
chewed they inflame the mouth and lips, and cause them to swell, 
leaving a burning sensation. The mode of preparing the oil in 
Ceylon is by pulverising the seeds; the powder is then put into bags, 
placed between sheets of iron, left to stand for a fortnight and then 
filtered. Alcohol is then added to twice the weight of the residue. 
Much caution is requisite to avoid injury from the fames which arise 
during the process. The wood, which is bitter-tasted, is gently emetic 
and powerfully sudorific.—( Ainslto. Roxb. Lindtey.) The seeds 
of the C. polyandrum are reckoned a useful purgative. The natives 
mix them with water, administering two or throe at a time, according 
to circumstances.— Roxb. Lindtey. 

(208) Crozophora plicata (Ad. Juss.) N. 0. Do. 

Souballi, Hind. Lingameriam diet tit, Tel. Khoodi-okra, Benc. 

Description. —Small annual,.-hoary; stems and branches 
round, dichotomous; leaves alternate, waved, toothed, broadly 
cordate, tapering to a stalk; flowers small, greenish white; 
male ones above the females ; capsules scabrous. FI. Nov.- 

Tan.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 681,—Croton plicatum, Vahl. - 

Common in the Peninsula. Behar. 

Medical Uses.— This is commonly found in rice-fields, flowering 
during the cold weather. It is said to have virtues in leprous affec¬ 
tions, the dry plant being made into a decoction to which is added a 
little mustard. A cloth moistened with the juice of the green cap- 





sales becomes blue, after exposure to the air. This colouring matter 
might possibly be turned to good account.— lioxb. Ainslie. 


(209) Cryptostegia grandiflora (It. Br.) N. 0. Ascieeuace^e. 

Palay, Mac. 

Desceiption'. -— Twining shrub ; leaves opposite, elliptic, 
bluntly acuminated, shining, above, minutely reticulated with 
brown beneath ; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate with un¬ 
dulated margins; corolla funnel-shaped, tube furnished with 
five enclosed narrow bipartite scales inside, covering the anthers, 
being opposite them; stamens enclosed; stigmas globosely 
conical; corymbs trichotomous, terminal; flowers large, red¬ 
dish purple; follicles divaricate, acutely triquetrous. FI. All 
the year.— Wight Icon. t. 832.—Neman grandifiomm, Iloxb. 
FI. Ind. ii. TO.-Malabar. Coromandel. 

Economic Uses.—T his plant yields a fino strong fibre resembling 
flax, and which may be spun into the finest yarn. A good specimen 
was exhibited at the Madras Exhibition. The milky juice has long 
been known to contain caoutchouc, which is often prepared for rubbing 
out pencil-marks, but it has not yet been collected for the purposes 
of commerce. Samples of a fair quality were sent to the Madras Ex¬ 
hibition.— Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. 

(210) Cucumis utilissimus (Iloxb.) N. 0. Cucumutace.e. 

Field Cucumber, Eng. Kakrie, Him Kaukoor knrktee, Bjbng. Doskiii, Trx. 

UESOPJPTfON.—Trailing; stems scabrous; leaves broad-cor¬ 
date, more or less 6-lobed; lobes rounded and toothed; male 
flowers crowded, females solitary ; fruit short, oval, when young 
pubescent, when old glabrous, variegated; flowers yellow. FI. 
Nearly all the year.— W. & A. Prod. i. 342.— Hooch. FI. Ind. 
iii. 721.-Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. —The fruit is pickled when half grown, and when 
ripe and hung up it will keep good for several months. The seeds 
contain much farinaceous matter mixed with a large proportion of 
mild oil. The meal is an article of diet with the natives, and the oil 
is used for lamps. Roxburgh has the following remarks upon tins 
plant: “ This appears to me to be by far the most useful species of 

Oucum's that I know : when little more than half grown, the fruits 
are oblong and a little downy—-in this state they are pickled ; when 
ripe, they are about as large as an ostrich’s egg, smooth and yellow. 
When cut they have much the flavour of the Melon, and will keep for 
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several months, if carefully gathered without being bruised, and b ung 
up. They are also in this state eaten raw, and much used in curries 
by the natives. The seeds, like those of other Gucurbitaceous fruits, 
are nutritious; the natives dry and grind them into a meal, which 
they employ as an article of diet; they also express a bland oil from 
them, which they use in food and bum in their lamps. Experience 
as well as analogy proves these seeds to he highly nourishing, and 
well deserving of a more extensive culture than is bestowed on them 
at present. The powder of the toasted seeds mixed with sugar is 
said to he a powerful diuretic, and serviceable in promoting the 
passage of sand or gravel. As far as my observation and informa¬ 
tion go, this agriculture is chiefly confined to the Guntoor Circar, 
where the seeds form a considerable branch of commerce. They arc 
mixed with those of IIolcus sorghum, or some others of the large cul- 
miforous tribe, and sown together: these plants run on the surface 
of the earth and help to shade them from the sun, so that they 
mutually help each other. The fruit, as I observed above, beeps 
well for several months if carefully gathered and suspended. This 
circumstance renders it an excellent article to carry to sea during long 
voyages.”— (Moxb.) The G. pseudocdlocyvthis found on the slopes 
of the "Western Himalaya is a good cathartic. It is called the 
Himalayan Colocynth.— (Royh.) The G. momorddaa is an article of 
diet, and a good substitute for the common Cucumber, which is also 
cultivated to a great extent in India.—( Rbxb .) 'Two other plants of 
this natural order may be mentioned here—the Cuourbita pepo, the 
well-known Pumpkin, which is reputed to possess anthelmintic pro¬ 
perties hr its seeds .useful in cases of 'lamia. The fruit is very 
common in India, in which case the remedy, if really effectual, might 
be readily available. The other is the Q. maxima, which would 
appear to possess similar properties, and to have been successfully 
applied in cases on record.— Pharm. of India. 

(211) Cuminum Cyminum (Linn.) K 0. Umbellifer/e. 

Cummin., Eng, 

' Description. —Herbaceous; leaves multifid, lobes linear- 
setaceous, acute; calycino teeth 5, unequal, persistent; petals 
with the point inflexed ; umbel with 3-5 rays, involucre longer 
than the usually pubescent fruit; seeds slightly concave in 
front, convex on the back; flowers white.— IF. & A. Prod A. 
373.— Dec. Prod. iv. 201.— -Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 92.-Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. —The seeds are met with in the bazaars throughout 
India, being much in use as a condiment. Their warm bitterish taste 
and aromatic odour reside in a volatile oil. Both seeds and oil pos¬ 
sess carminative properties analogous to "Coriander and Hill, and on 
this account are much valued by the natives.— Pharm of India. 
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(212) Curculigo orc'hioides (Gcertn.) 1ST. 0. IIypoxidaceje. 

Nalapanna, Mal, Nelapaiitmy, Tam. Nala-tatta-gudda. Tel. Nialunooslie, 
Hind. Tamoolie, ’L’elnoor Moodol, Beng. 

Description. —Stemless; root tuberous, with many spread¬ 
ing fibres; leaves narrow-lanceolar, nerved, slender; petioles 
channelled, sheathing below; racemes solitary, axillary; flowers 
hermaphrodite, yellow. FI. All the year.— Roxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 
14 4..—Cor. i. t. 13.— Rhee.de, xji. t 59.-Peninsula every¬ 

where. Tra van core. 

Medical Uses.-— The root is slightly hitter and aromatic, and 
mucilaginous to the taste, and is considered a demulcent. It is used 
in gonorrhoea, and also has tonic qualities. There are several species, 
or rather varieties, the G. Malabarica and 0. brevifolia, hut the same 
virtues attach to all. It grows in moist shady places. The apices 
of the leaves are viviparous, and will produce young plants, if allowed 
to rest on the ground for any length of time.— Roxb, A inslie. 

(213) Curcuma angustifolia (Roxb.) U. 0. Zingibeeaom. 

East Indian Arrowroot, Eng. Kooa, Koogliei, Mal. Kooa, Tam. Tildmr, Hind. 

Description. —Bulbs oblong, with pale oblong pendulous 
tubers ; leaves petioled, narrow lanceolate, most acute, striated 
with fine parallel veins ;’ flowers longer than the bracts; petioles 
6-10 inches long, lower half sheathing; spike radical, 4-6 inches 
long, crowned with an ovate purple tuft; flowers brig lit yellow, 
expanding at sunrise and fading at sunset. FI. July..— Roxb. 
Ft. Ind. ed. Gar. i. 31.- Nagpore. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. —An excellent kind of Arrowroot is prepared from 
the tubers of this species, especially in Travancore, where the plant 
grows in great abundance. This is a favourite article of diet among 
the natives. The flour, when finely powdered and boiled in milk, is 
an excellent diet for sick people or children* || is also much used 
for cakes, puddings, &e., though considered by some to produce con¬ 
stipation. In a commercial point of view the East Indian Arrowroot 
is below the West Indian starch, though similar in its qualities and 
uses. The exports of Arrowroot from Travancore average about 250 
candies annually. In 1870-71 were exported from Bombay 3 cwt., 
and from Madras in 1869-70 3729 cwt., valued at 11,152 rupees. 
The mode of preparation is as follows : The tubers are first scraped 
on a rough stick, generally part of the stem of the common rattan, or 
any plant with rough prickles to serve the same purpose. Thus pul¬ 
verised, the flour is thrown into a chatty of water, where it is kept 





for about two hours : all impurities being carefully removed from the 
surface. It is then taken out and again put into fresh water, and so 
on for the space of four or five days. The flour is ascertained to have 
lost its bitter taste when a yellowish tinge is communicated to the 
water, the whole being stirred up, again strained through a piece of 
coarse cloth and put in the sun to dry. It is then ready for use.— 
(Roxb. Pars. Obs.) The root of the C. Amada or Mango ginger is 
used as a carminative and stomachic, and a kind of .Arrowroot is 
prepared from the tubers of the C. leucorrhmt ,— Roxb. 

(214) Curcuma aromatica ( Sctluib .) Do. 

Wild Turmeric., Ena. Junglee-hulde-e, Hind. Bun-fraldee, Brara. 

Description.— Bulbs small, and, with the long palmate 
tubers, inwardly yellow; leaves 2-4 feet in length, broad 
lanceolate, sessile on their sheaths, sericeous underneath ; the 
whole plant of a uniform green; spikes .6-12. inches long; 
flowers largish, pale rose-coloured, with a yellow tinge along 
the middle of the lip. FI. March-—May.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. 
Car. i. 23 .-—Wight Icon. t. 2005. —Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb. 
--Malabar. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. —An ornamental and beautiful plant when in 
flower. It abounds in the Travancoro forests. The natives use the 
root as a perfume and also medicinally, both when fresh and dried. 
They have an agreeable fragrant smell, are of a pale-yellow colour 
and aromatic taste. Eoxburgh asserted that the roots of this species 
are not only the longer kinds of Zedoary sold in the shops, but 
identical with the shorter kind, the tubers having merely been cub 
previous to drying. The root possesses aromatic and tonic proper¬ 
ties, and is less heating than ginger.— Pereira. Roxb. 

(215) Curcuma longa (Roxb.) Do. 

Long-rooted Turmerifi, Eng. Mangclla-kua, Mat. Munjel, Tam. Pasoopoo, 
Ten Huldee, Pitraa, Hind. Hurida, Hulmleo, Bstro. 

Description. — Leaves broad lanceolate, long - petiolod ; 
bulbs small, and with the palmate tubers inwardly of a deep 
orange-colour ; flowers large, whitish, with, a faint tinge of 
yellow, the tuft greenish white. FI. July—Sept.— JRoxb. FI. 
2nd. ed. Car. i. 32.-— JRheede, xi. t. 11. 

Medical Uses.—C ultivated in most parts of India. According 
to Rumphius, the Javanese make an ointment with the pounded 
roots and rub it over their bodies as a preservation against cutaneous 




diseases. The root is considered a cordial and stomachic, and is 
prescribed by native doctors in diarrhoea. It is also an ingredient in 
curries. There is a wild sort which grows in Mysore. The natives 
consider Turmeric in powder an excellent application for cleaning 
foul ulcers. The root in its fresh state has rather an unpleasant 
smell, which goes oif when it becomes dried; the colour is that of 
saffron, and the taste bitter. Mixed with juice of the Nelli-kai 
(F/mhlka officinalis), it is given in diabetes and jaundice. The juice 
of the fresh root is anthelmintic, and the burnt root mixed with 
margosa oil applied to soreness in the nasal organs. The root is 
applied by the Hindoos to recent wounds, bruises, and leech-bites. 
Roxburgh states that it is frequently planted, in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, on land where sugar-cane grew the preceding year, the 
soil being well ploughed and cleaned from weeds. It is raised in 
April and May. The cuttings or sets—-viz., small portions of the 
fresh root—are planted on the tops of ridges prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, about 18 inches or 2 feet apart. -One acre thus sown will 
yield about 2000 lb. weight of the fresh roots .—(A inslie. Roxb.) 
Lindley says that the juice is a test for free alkalies. Turmeric is 
regarded, in the East Indies as an important hitter, aromatic stimu¬ 
lant and tonic, and is employed in debilitated states of the stomach, 
intermittent fevers, and dropsy. The starch, of the young tubers 
forms one of the East Indian arrowroots.— (Hoyle.) It is to be ob¬ 
served that the same tubers which yield starch when young yield 
Turmeric when old, the colour and aroma which gives its character 
to the latter appearing to be deposited in the colls at a later period, 
of growth.-— (Lindley.) Turmeric paper is unsized paper steeped 
in tincture of Turmeric and dried by exposure to the ai r. It is em¬ 
ployed as a test for alkalies, which render it reddish or brownish. 


(21.6) Curcuma zedoaria ( Roscoe, ). Do. 

Long Zedoaty, Eso. Katon-insehi-lcua, Mal. Pulang Killungu, Oftpoor-kicfdie, 
Tam. Kuchoora, Kicldie-gudda, Tim Kuchoora., Kakhuta, Hind. Shutee, Bi-.no. 
Kutchoor, Dux. 

Description.— Height 3-4 feet; bulbs and palmate tubers 
pale straw-coloured throughout; leaves broad lanceolate, with 
a dark-purple sheath down the middle ; scape 5-6 inches long, 
distinct from the leafy stems; spike 4-5 inches long; flowers 
deep yellow and bright crimson tuft. FI. April.— Wight 
Ison. t. 2005.—Curcuma zerumbet, Roxb. FI. Ind . i. ed. Gar. 

20. — Gorom. iii. t. 201.— Rheede, xi. t. 7.-Chittagong. 

Malabar. 

Medical Uses.— According to Roxburgh this plant yields the 
long Zedoary of the shops, though Pereira states that the plant 
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lias not been well ascertained. The root is used medicinally by 
the natives. It is cut into small round pieces, about the third of 
an inch thick and two in circumference. The best comes from 
Ceylon, where it is considered tonic and carminative. According to 
Eheedo it has virtues in nephritic complaints. The pulverised 
root is one of the ingredients in the red powder (Abeer) which the 
Hindoos use during the Hooly festival .—Roxk Pereira . 

(217) Cuscuta reflexa ( Roxb .) N. 0. Convqlvulace.e. 

•» 

Description.—S tem funicular; flowers loosely racemose, 
each flower pedicelled; sepals acutish, ovate-oblong; corolla 
tubular, lobes minute, acute, externally reflexed; anthers 
sub-sessile at the throat of the corolla ; scales inserted at the 
base, fimbriated; styles short; capsule baccate; flowers small, 
white. FL Feb.—March.— lioxb, FI. Ind. i. p. 446. — Dec. Prod. 
ix. p. 454.— C. verrucosa. Sweet Brit. FI. Card. t. 6. — Roxb. Cor. 
t. 104.- — Hook Exot. Flor. t. 150.-— —Peninsula. Silhet. 
Guzerat. 

Medical Uses.—This plant is used by the natives to purify the 
blood, and is especially useful in bilious disorders. It is also used 
externally in cutaneous disorders. It is occasionally used in dyeing. 

—• Powell, Punj, Prod. 

(218) Oycas circinalis (Linn.) H, 0. Ctoadaom. 

Wava-gudu, Tec. Todda-pana, Mae. 

Description.—!E runk cylindrical, unbranched, surmounted 
with a terminal bud, consisting in the male of a cone com¬ 
posed of peltate scales; leaves pinnated, thorny, springing / 
from the apex of the trunk. FL Ma y.—Roxh. FI. Ind. iii. 

744. —Mheede Med. iii. t. 13-21. -Malabar. S. Concans. 

Forests near Trichore. 

Medio AO Uses.—T he scales of the cone are a most useful nar¬ 
cotic medicine, and are commonly sold in the bazaars.— (Suppl. to 
Pharm. of India.) A gummy substance which exudes from the 
stem produces rapid suppuration in malignant ulcers.—( Lindley..) 

The fruit-bearing cone reduced to a poultice is applied to the loins 
for the removal of nephritic pains .-—Rheede. 

Economic Uses.—T his is a singular-looking plant, very abundant 
in the forests of Malabar and Cochin. It is very fertile, and easily 
propagated both from nuts and branches. Its vitality is said by 
Eheedo to be remarkable, insomuch that the tree, having been taken 
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up and put clown again a second time after one or two years, it 
will gfciw. A kind of sago is prepared from the nuts. In order to 
collect it the latter are dried in the sun for about a month, beaten 
in a mortar, and the kernel made into flour. It is much used by 
the poorer classes of natives and forest tribes. It, however, will nok 
keep long.— Simmonds. 

(219) Cynodon dactylon ( Pcrs.) N, 0. Gka'mtxace./e. 

Huriallee Grass, Enq. Arugam-pilloo, Tam. Gericha, Tel. Doorba, Hewo, 

Description.—C ulms creeping, with flower-bearing brancli- 
lets, erect, 6-12 inches high, smooth; leaves small; spikes 
3-5, terminal, sessile, seennd, 1-2 inches long; racliis waved; 
flowers alternate, single, disposed in two rows on the under 
side; calyx much smaller than the corolla; exterior valves 
boat -shaped, keel slightly oil kite. FI. All the year.—Panicum 
dactylon, Linn.-Roxb. FI Ind, ed. Car. i. 292.—Agrostis 
linearis, Rets.— Both Peninsulas. Bengal. 

Economic TJstss.'—O uo of the cornitio:ncst ol Indian grasses, grow- 
inn every where in great abundance. It forms the greater part of 
the fowl of cattle in this country. Respecting this grass dir W. 
.Tones observes (As. lies. iy. 242) that “ it is the sweetest and most 
nutritious pasture for cattle.” Its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindoos to celebrate it in their writings. The natives, 
too, eat the young leaves, and make a cooling drink from the roots. 

_ (Jioxb ) On account of its rooting stolons and close growth, 

•when watered it is well adapted for turfing. From universal testi¬ 
mony it is the best of all our grasses for fattening and milk-produc¬ 
ing powers.— Stewart's Punj, Plants. 


(220) Cynometra ranxiflora (Linn.) N. O. Legcmiaob,e. 

Iripa, Hal, 

Description.— Tree, 60 feet; leaves composed of 2-6 oppo¬ 
site leaflets; calyx tube very short, 4-partite, segment re- 
flexed ; petals 5, oblong-lanceolate; stamens distinct, inserted 
with the petals into a ring lining the calyx, tube ; peduncle 
solitary, few-flowered, springing from the branches among the 
leaves ; flowers white.— W. & A. Prod. i. 293. Rheede Mai. 
|v. t. 31.-Malabar. 

Medic An Uses.— The root is purgative. A lotion is made from 
the leaves boiled in cows’ milk, which, mixed with honey, is applied 




externally in scabies, leprosy, and other cutaneous diseases. An 
oil is also prepared from the seeds used for the same purposes.— 
Rheede, 


(221) Cyperus bulbosus (Vahl) N. 0. Cypeuaoeas. 

Sheelaudie, Tam. Pura-gaddi, Tel. 

Description.— Culms 2-4 inches high, semi-terete, 3-eor- 
nered • root bulbous, tunicate, with bulbiferous fibres; spike- 
lets linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 10-16 flowered, alternate in 
the apex of the culm, lower two double; scales ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, acuminate; style trifid; seed oblong, 3-comered, invo¬ 
lucre with alternate leaflet; two lower ones longer 'than the 
spikes; leaves filiform, all radical, far-sheathing.— -Ro$. Ft. 
Fid. ?,d. Gar. i. 196.— W ight Contrib. p. 88.—0. jemenicus, 
Roxb. -Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. —-This kind of sedge is found in sandy situations 
near the sea on the Coromandel coast, where it is known as the 
Sheelandie arises. Roots are used as Hour in times of scarcity, and 
eaten roasted or boiled: they have the taste of potatoes. Puri 
gaddi is the Telinga name of the plant, and Puri dumpa that of the 
root. The mode of preparing the flour is thus given by Roxburgh. 
The little bulbs are gently roasted or boiled, then rubbed between 
the hands in the folds of a cloth, to take off the sheaths; this is all 
the preparation the natives adopt to make them a pleasant whole¬ 
some part of their diet, which they have frequent recourse to, par¬ 
ticularly in times of scarcity. Some dry them in the aim, grind 
them into meal, and make bread of them; while others stew them 
iu curries and other dishes. They are palatable, tasting like a 
roasted potato.— Roxb. 

(222) Cyperus hexastachyus (Rottl) I) 0 , 

Koray, Tam. Sliaka-toonga, Tel. Kora, Mac, Moothoo, Beno. 

Description.— Gulins erect, 1-2 feet, triangular with rounded 
angles; leaves radical, sheathing, shorter than the culms ; 
root tuberous, tubers,irregular, size of filberts, rusty-coloured ■ 
umbels terminal, compound; involucre 3-leaved, unequal- 
spikes linear, sub-sessile. FI. June—Aug.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ed. 

Gar. i. 201.— Wight Contrib. p. 81—C. rotundus, Linn. _. 

Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medioac Uses.—T he tubers are sold in the bazaars, and used bv 
perfumers on account of their fragrance. In medicine they are used 
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as tonic and stimulant, and have been employed in the'treatment of 
cholera. In the fresh state, given in infusion as. a demulcent in 
fevers, and also used in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea, It is per¬ 
haps the most common species in India of this extensive genus. It 
is found chiefly in sandy soils, but will grow almost anywhere. 
Hogs are very fond of the roots, and cattle eat the greens. It be¬ 
comes a troublesome weed in the gardens, being difficult to extirpate, 
— (lioxb. A'inslie.) The roots are sweet, and slightly aromatic ; 
the taste is hitter, resinous, and balsamic. Stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and diuretic properties are assigned them; and they are further 
described as astringent and vermifuge .—(Bengal Disp. p. 627. 
Pharm. of India.) The species G. pertmuis partakes of the same 
aromatic properties, and is also considered diaphoretic. Its delicate 
form, small and compound umbels, short slender leaves, readily dis¬ 
tinguish this from the other Indian species. The roots, as well as 
being medicinal, are used for perfuming the hair.— lioxb. 
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(223) Dsemia extensa (R. Br.) 3ST. 0. Asolefiace.®. 

Vaylie-partie, Ootamunnie, Tam. Jutuga, Tfx. Sagowania, Hind. Oobmn, 
1)UK. Cliagul-bantee, Bung. 

Description.— Twining, shrubby ; leaves roundish-cordate, 
acuminated, acute, auricled at the base, downy, glaucous 
beneath; stamineous corona double; outer one 10-parted, 
inner one 5-leaved; peduncles and pedicels elongated, fili¬ 
form ; margins of corolla ciliated; flowers in umbels, pale 
green, purplish inside; follicles ranientaceous. FI. July— 
Dec,— Wight’s Contrib. p. 59.— Icon. t. 596.-—Cynanchum ex¬ 
ternum, Jacq. Icon. —Asclepias echinata, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 
44.-Peninsula. Bengal. Himalaya. 

Medical Uses.-—I n medicine the natives use the whole in infu¬ 
sion in pulmonary affections; if given in large doses it will cause 
nausea and vomiting. The juice of the leaves mixed with chunarn 
is applied externally in rheumatic swell i ngs of the limbs.'— Ainslie. 

Economic Uses.—A fibre is yielded by the stems which, has been 
recommended as a fair substitute for flax. It is said to he very fine 
and Sfrong.— Jury Rep. Mad. F/xhib. 

(224) Dalbergia frondosa (Roxb.) N. 0. Leguminos®. 

Description. —Tree, SO feet; bark smooth ; leaves pinnate; 
leaflets about 5 pairs, alternate, cuneate-oval, emarginate, when 
very young silky; panicles axillary, pubescent; flowers 
second, racemose along the alternate branches of the panicles, 
small, bluish white; calyx hairy; alae as long as the vexillum, 
about twice as long as the keel; corolla papilionaceous; ovary 
very slightly pubescent; legume lanceolate, 1-4 seeded or less. 
FI. May—June.-— W. & A. Prod. i. 260.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 
226. — Wight Icon. t. 266.-Courtalhun. Travancore. 

Medical Uses,—T he bark in infusion is given internally in 
dyspepsia, and the leaves are rubbed over the body in cases of 
leprosy and other cutaneous diseases. An oil is procured from the 
seeds used in rheumatic affections, and a milk which exudes from 
the root is occasionally applied to ulcers.— Roxb. 





Black-wood tree, Eng. Eettie, Coria-toweray, Tam, Ecttio, Mal. Viroo-goochi- 
Clmwa, Tel, Shwet-sal, Beno. 


Description. —Tree, 40-50 feet; leaves pinnate; leaflets 
alternate 3-7, generally 5, orbicular, ©marginate, above glab¬ 
rous, beneath somewhat pubescent, when young; panicles 
axillary, branched, and divaricating; corolla papilionaceous; 
calyx segments oblong; stamens united in a sheath open on 
the npper side; ovary stalked, 5-ovuled; legumes stalked, 
oblong-lanceolate, 1-seeded; flowers small, white, on short 
slender pedicels. FL April-—J uly.— W. & A . Prod . i. 264— 
Roxl. FI. Ind. iii. 221.— Cor. ii. i. HZ.--Wight Icon. i. 1156. 
——Circar mountains. S. Concans. Travancore. 

Economic Uses.—A large tree, abundant in the forests of S. India 
and elsewhere, producing what is well known as the Black-wood. 
As a timber for furniture it is in great request. The planks, how¬ 
ever, have a propensity to split longitudinally, when not well 
seasoned. An earthy deposit is frequently found embedded in the 
largest logs, which occasions a great defect in what would otherwise 
be fine planks. Some planks arc four feet broad after the sapwood 
has been removed. Black-wood is ono of the most valuable woods 
of S. India, and when well polished has much, the appearance of 
rosewood, which name it frequently receives in commerce.— R-oxb. 
Peru. Obs. 

Black-wood is difficult to rear, from the ravages of insects on the 
sprouting seeds. It may, however, he successfully grown during 
heavy rains. The seed may also be sown in drills well supplied 
with the refuse of lamp-oil mills. The tree might be planted at 
distances of five yards, every alternate tree being afterwards re¬ 
moved. This treo also grows from suckers, but the wood does not 
turn out so well as that sown from seeds.— Bests Report to Bomb. 
Govt. 1863. 

(226) Dalbergia Oojeinensis ( Roxl .) Do. 

Description. —Tree,. 30 feet; leaves^ pinnately trifoliolate; 
leaflets ovate, roundish, rather villous, with undulated curved 
margins; pedicels 1-flowered, rising in fascicles, and, as well as 
the calyx, villous; flowers smallish, pale rose, fragrant. FI. 
April—July.— Hotel. FI. Ind. iii. 220.—Oujeinia dalhergioides, 
JBenth. — Wight Icon. i. 391.——Nagpore. Godavery forests. 
Oude. Dheyra Plioon. 




Economic Uses.-— This species yields a useful and valuable tim¬ 
ber especially adapted for house-building.-—( Roxb .} The wood in 
ripe trees is hard-veined and polishes well. It is used chiefly for 
cot posts and legs, as well as for combs and all small work, also 
makes handsome furniture. It is not liable to warp, nor is subject 
to worms. It is of slow growth, and attains full size in about thirty 
years.-—( Powell's Punj, Prod.) A kino extracted from the bark is 
useful in bowel-complaints.-— Bedd. Flor. Sylv. t. 36. 

(227) Dalbergia sissoo (Roxb.) Do. 

Tali, Sliisham, Sissoo, Benci. and Hind. Sissu, Ted. 

DESCiaPTiON.—Tree, 50 feet; leaves pinnate ; leaflets 3-5. 
alternate, orbicular or obcordate, with a short sudden aoumimi- 
tion, slightly waved on the margin, when young pubescent; 
panicles axillary, composed of several short secund spikes; 
flowers almost quite sessile; stamens 9, united into a sheath 
open on the upper side; style very short; legumes stalked, 
linear-lanceolate, 3-seeded; flowers small, yellowish white. 
FI. April—July.— W, & .A. Prod. i. 364. — Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 
223.-Coromandel. Guzerat. Bengal. 

Economic Uses.— -The timber is light and remarkably strong, 
of a light greyish-brown colour. It is good for ordinary economical 
purposes. It is much used in Bengal for knees and crooked timber 
•in ship-building, as well as for gun-carriages and mail-carts. Its 
great durability combines to render it one of the most valuable tim¬ 
bers known. There are few trees which so much deserve attention, 
considering its rapid growth, beauty, and usefulness. It grows 
rapidly, is propagated and reared with facility, and early attains a 
good working condition of timber. Plantations have been recom¬ 
mended along the channels of the northern Annicuts.— (Roxb. Jury 
Rep. Mad. Exkib. ) It attains its full size in fifty years. It is said to 
be proof against the attacks of white ants. The timber is very good 
for gun-carriages, and in some parts is largely used in dockyards. 
Also for saddles, boxes, and all furniture. A boat built from it is 
said to last twenty years. The raspings of the wood are said to he 
officinal, being considered alterative.— (Sttiwbart’ts Puvj. Plants.) An¬ 
other species of Dalbergia 'yielding, timber is the D. smoides.- ■ 
Roxb. 

(228) Daphne papyracea (Wall.) H. 0. Xhtmb&«aobjb. 

Nepaiil Paper-shrub, Eno. 

Desckiption.—T ree, or small shrub; leaves lanceolate or 
oblong, veined, glabrous; fascicles terminal or lateral, sessile, 
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frracteated; calyx funnel-shaped, pubescent, lobes ovate-oblong, 
shorter than the tube; ovary glabrous; flowers yellow. FI. 


DAPHNE 



Jan.—Feb.— Wall. Ap. Steud. Norm,, ed. 2d, 483.— Dec. Prod . 
xiv. 537.—D.-odora, Bon. Plot, Rep. 68,—--D. cannabina, Walt. 


in As. lies, x iii 315.-Khasia. Silhet. Hepaul. 


Economic Usfis.—An excellent writing-paper is made from the 
inner bark, prepared like hemp. The process of making paper from 
this species is thus described in the ‘Asiatic Researches:’ After 
scraping the outer surface of the hark, what remains is boiled; in 
water with a small quantity of oak-ashes. After the boiling it is 
washed and beat to a pulp on a stone. It is then spread on moulds 
or frames made of bamboo 'mats. The Sdburosa or paper-shrub, 
says the same writer in the above journal is found on tlie' most ex¬ 
posed parts of the mountains, and those the most elevated and 
covered with snow throughout the province of Kurnaon. In travers¬ 
ing the oak-forests between Bh urn tab and Ramgur, dhd again from 
Almorah to Chimpanat and down towards the river, the paper-plant 
would appear to thrive luxuriantly only where the oak gfpws. The 
paper prepared from its bark is particularly suited for cartridges, 
being strong, tough, not liable to craok or break, however mufch 
bent or folded, proof against being moth-eaten, and not subject to 
damp from any change in the weather; besides, if drench ed'or left • 
in water any considerable time, it will not rot. It. is invariably- 
used all over ICumaon, and is in great request in maify parts, of the 
plains, for the purpose of writing mimlmomalis or genealogical re ¬ 
cords, deeds, &c., from its extraordinary durability. It irgenerally 
made about one yard square, and of three different qualities. Th e best 
sort is retailed at the rate of forty sheets for a rupee, and at whole¬ 
sale eighty sheets. The second is retailed at the rate of fifty sheets 
for a rupee, mid a hundred at wholesale. The third, of a much 
smaller size, is retailed at a hundred and forty sheets, and wholesale 
a hundred and sixty sheets to a hundred and seventy for a rupee. 
Specimens of the paper were sent by Colonel Sykes to the-Great 
Exhibition. Dr Eoyle states that an engraver to whom it was 
sent to experiment upon, said that it afforded finer impressions than 
any English-made paper, and nearly as good as the fine Chinese 
paper, which is employed for what are called Indian paper proofs. 
Dr Campbell describes the paper as strong, and almost as durable as 
leather, and quite smooth enough to write on, and for office records 
incomparably better than any India paper. Many of the books in 
Nepaul written on this paper are of considerable age, and the art ot 
making paper there seems to have been introduced about 500 years 
ago from China, and not from Ihdia .—Murray in As. Res. RoyUs 
Fibro vs Plan ts. 


DATURA—DEHJDHOCALAMUS. 

(220) Datura alba (Noes, Ab. Esenb.) N. 0. Solanaceze. 

White*flowered Thorn-apple, Eng. Hummatoo, Mal, Vellay-oouiatay, Tam. 
Dhooioora, Beng. Sada-dhatoora, Hind. Telia* oomatie, Tel. 

Description. —Annual, 2-3 feet; leaves ovate, acuminated, 
repandly toothed, unequal at the base, and as well as the stem 
smooth; stamens enclosed ; fruit prickly; corolla white ; 
calyx 5-lobed. FI, All the year.— Wight Icon. t. 852.—D. 
raetel, Roxb . — Rheede, ii. t. 28.--Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses. —This plant has probably in almost all respects 
the same properties as the D. faduoaa. It is a strong narcotic, 
though it is said not to be quite so virulently poisonous as the 
latter. The juice of the leaves boiled in oil is applied to cutaneous 
affections of the head. It is also used by Rajpoot mothers to smear 
their breasts, so as to poison their new-born female children. The 
seeds are employed in fevers about three at a dose, and are, with the 
leaves, applied externally in rheumatic and. other swellings of the 
limbs.— Iloxb. Brown on Infanticide, 

The D. fastuosa is a variety with, purple flowers. It is known for 
the intoxicating and narcotic properties of its fruit. The root in 
powder is given by Mohammedan doctors in cases of violent head¬ 
aches and epilepsy. The inspissated juice of the leaves is used for 
the same purpose. The Hindoo doctors use the succulent loaves 
and fruit in preparing poultices, mixed with other ingredients, for 
repelling cutaneous tumours and for piles. They also assert that 
the seeds made into pills deaden the pain of the toothache when 
laid upon the decayed tooth. In Java the. plant is considered 
anthelmintic, and is used externally in herpetic diseases. The 
Chinese employ the Datura seeds for stupefying and even poisoning 
those whom they are at enmity with—a practice resorted to also in 
India. This species is reckoned more poisonous than tho white- 
flowered one. The leaves in oil are rubbed on the body in itch or 
rheumatic pains of the limbs. The seeds bruised are applied to 
boils and carbuncles. They are soporific, and very dangerous if 
incautiously used.— (Rheede. Amslie.) It contains an alkaloid 
called Daturino, and is used as a narcotic anodyne and antispasmodie, 
especially in asthma and bronchitis, also in insanity and ophthalmia, 
—Powells Punj. Prod. 

(230) Dendrocalamus strictus (Nm). 1ST. 0, Geaminacess. 

Mule Bamboo, Eng. Badanapa Vedroo, Tel. 

Description.— Stems straight; thorns frequently wanting; 
inflorescence the same as in the common Bamboo ; verticels 
sessile, globular, numerous, entirely surrounding the branchiate; 
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flower? Hermaphrodite; corolla 2-valved; extreme'valves pu¬ 
bescent, sharply pointed; pistil woolly. FI. April—June.— 
Roxb. FI. Ind . ii. 193.— Ooroni. i. t. 80.--Coromandel. 

Economic Uses. —-This species of Bamboo has great strength and 
solidity, and is very straight, hence it is better suited for a variety of 
uses than the common Bamboo. The natives make great use of it 
for spears, shafts, and similar purposes. It is clearly a'distinct 
species, growing in a drier situation than other Bamboos—! RGtob .) 
The natives assert that this species accomplishes the whole of its 
growth in two or three weeks during-the rams; and some experiments 
made seem to indicate that in its natural habitats a very considerable 
proportion of the whole growth as to size, though not as to consis¬ 
tency, takes place within the first season. The new stems of the 
year are a much brighter green, and the sheaths remain on them. 
Single stems, as in several species, generally seed, and in such eases 
the stems die after the seeds ripen in Juno. — Stewart 1 a PuuJ. 
Plants. 

(231) Dendrocalamus tulda (Neps), Do. 

Tulda Bans, Beng. Peka Bans, Hind. 

Description. —Stems jointed, unarmed, smooth; leaves al¬ 
ternate, hilarious, sheathing, linear-lanceolate, broad, and some¬ 
times cordate at the base; sheaths longer than the joints; 
panicles oblong, composed of numerous supra-decompound 
ramifications, only appearing when, the plant is destitute of 
leaves ; spikelets lanceolate, sessile, 4-8 flowered. FI. May. — 
Bambusa tulda, Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 193.-Bengal. 

Economic Uses.—T his is the common Bamboo of Bengal, and is 
there very abundant. It is much used for house-building, scaffold¬ 
ing, &c., and if soaked in water for some weeks previous to being 
used, lasts much longer and becomes stronger; besides, it prevents 
it being attacked by insects. It grows quickly. The tender shoots 
are eaten as pickles by the natives. There are two varieties, one 
called the Peed-bans, which is larger than the first, the joints being 
larger and. thicker, and therefore better adapted for building. The 
other is the Bashini-bans, which has a larger cavity, and is much em¬ 
ployed in basket-making. Another species, the D. Bulhooa, is also 
much prized for its strength and solidity, especially after having boon 
immersed in water previous to using. Indeed this species is perhaps 
preferable to any other from its size.— -Roxb. 

(232) Deamodium triflorum (Dee.) hi. O. Leouminok/e. 

Koodaliya, Beng. Moonoodna-mooddoo, Tel, Kodaliya, Hind. 

Description. —Stems procumbent, diffuse; leaves trifolio- 
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late; leaflets orbicular, obovate or obcTordate, more or less 
pubescent or hairy; peduncles axillary, solitary, fascicled, 1-3 
flowered ; calyx deeply divided ; vexillum obovate, long-clawed ; 
style bent acutely near the summit and tumid at the angle ; 
legumes hispidly pubescent, 3-6 jointed, notched in the middle 
on the lower margins, even on the other; joints truncated at 
both, ends; flowers small, blue. FI. £31 the year .—- W.. <& A. 
Prod. i. 229.—Hedysarum triflorum, Linn. —D. heterophyllum, 
Dcc.—rRoocb. FI. Ind. hi. 353.— Wight Icon. i. t. 292.-Penin¬ 


sula. 


Bengal. 


Medical Uses. —This is a common and widely-distributed plant, 
springing up in all soils and situations, in India supplying the place 
of Trifolium and Medicago in Europe. There are several varieties. 
The natives apply the plant fresh gathered to abscesses and wounds 
that do nut heal well. - 


(233) Diehrostachys cinerea (W. # A.) Do. 

Vmiatam, Waratara, Tam: Vellitooroo Yeltoor, Ted. Vurtuli, Hind. 

Description. —Shrub, 6-7 feet; thorns solitary; calyx 5- 
toothed; pinnae 8-1.0 pair; leaflets ciliated, 12-15 pair; petioles 
pubescent; spikes axillary, usually solitary, cylindric, droop¬ 
ing, rather shorter than the leaves ; corolla 5-cleft, petals 
scarcely cohering by their margins; flowers white or rose- 
coloured at the bottom, and yellow at the top ; legumes thick, 
curved; joints 1 -seeded. FI. April—May.— W. & A. Prod. i. 
271. — Wight Icon. t. 357.—Mimosa cinerea, Linn.-~Boaib. FI. 

Ind. ii. 561.— Cor. ii. 1. 174.-Coromandel. Sterile plains in 

the Deccan. 

Medical Uses.— The young shoots are bruised and applied to the 
eyes in eases of ophthalmia. The wood is very hard, like that of 
the babool. It is a striking plant when in flower, with its long, 
drooping, cylindric spikes of white and yellow flowers.— Ainslie. 
Match. 


(234) Dillenia pentagyua (Roxb.) 1ST. 0. Dillbniace*. 

Rai, Find, Nai-tek, Tam. Rawadam, Chinna-kalvnga, Ted. 

Description. — Tree, 20 feet ; leaves broadly lanceolate, 
sharply toothed or serrated, appearing after the flowers; pe¬ 
duncles from the axils of the scars of the former year’s leaves, 





several together, 1-fiowered ; inner row of stamens longer than 
the others; styles 6; flowers gold-coloured, fragrant; seeds 
immersed in a gelatinous pulp ; carpels joined into a ribbed 
baccate fruit. FI. March—April.-— W. & A. Prod. i. o.—Roxb. 

Cor. i. t. 20.— FI. Ind. ii. 652.—Colbertia Coromandeliana.-- 

Malabar. Coromandel. S. Mahratta, country. Assam. 

Economic Uses. —A large timber-tree. The wood is close-grained, 
and used for. a variety of purposes. Ill Assam it is used for canoes. 
The leaves are employed at Poona as a substratum for chuppercd 
roofs.—( Roxb .) The Diflenias are found in great abundance in the 
Eastern Islands as well as in Australia. In fact, they have a large 
distribution ; and two genera, Tetracera and Ddima, being found in 
Travancore as well as Silhot, connect the flora of S. India with that 
of the Eastern Archipelago.— Moyle. Him. Bot. 

(235) Dillenia speciosa ( Thnnb .) Do. 

Syalita, Mal, Uva-ohitta, Tel. Clialita, Beso. Uva-maram, Tam. 

Description. —Tree, 40 feet ; leaves oblong, serrated, glab¬ 
rous, appearing with the flowers; sepals and petals 5 ; pedun¬ 
cles solitary, terminal, 1-flowered; stamens all equal in 
length ;■ styles and carpels about 20 ; seeds hairy; carpels 
joined into a spurious, many-cell ed, many-seeded berry, crowned 
by the radiant stigmas; flowers large, showy, with white petals 
and yellow anthers.— W. & A. Prod. i. 5.— Wight Icon. t. 823. 
— Roxb. FI. hid. ii. 650.—D. Indiea, Linn. — liheede, iii. t. 38- 
39.-Malabar. Bengal. Chittagong. 

Medical Uses.— -The fruit is eatable, and has a pleasant flavour 
though acid. Mixed with sugar and water, the juice is used as a 
cooling beverage in fevers and as a cough mixture. The bark and 
leaves are astringent, and are used medicinally. A good .jolly is made 
in Assam from the outer rind of the fruit. The ripe fruit is slightly 
laxative, and apt to induoe diarrhoea if too freely indulged in .—Batik 
Moyle. 

Economic Uses. —This tree yields good timber, and is especially 
valuable for its durability under water. It is used for making gun- 
stocks. The leaves, which arc hard and rough, are used for polishing 
furniture and tinware, like othors of the same family.— Roxb. 

(236) Dioscorea bulbifera (Linn.) E. 0. Dioscoreagim. 

Katu~katsjil, Mal. 

Description. —Leaves alternate, deeply cordate, acuminate, 
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7-nerved, the exterior nerves 2-cleft; transverse veins reticu¬ 
lated; stem bulbiferous ; .made spikes fascicled. —Wight Icon, 
t. 878. — EJmde, vii. t. 36,—-—Both Concans. 

Economic Uses. —The Dioscoreas. are Climbing and sarmentacequs 
plants. The roots are large, tuberous, and very rich in nutritious 
starch. The flowers and roots are eaten by the poorer classes : the 
latter are very bitter, but after undergoing the process of being 
covered over with ashes and steeped in cold water, they become 
eatable.— (J. Graham.) Several species yielding yams are eatable. 
Among the principal may be mentioned the JD. aculeata (Linn.) 
The tubers are about 2 lb. or more in weight. They are dug up in 
the forests in the cold season, and sold in the bazaars. They are 
known as. the Goa potato. The D. g/obosa (Roxb .) is much culti¬ 
vated as yielding the best kind of yam, much esteemed both by 
Europeans and natives. The IJ. triphyUa (Linn.), not eatable, for the 
tubers are dreadfully nauseous and intensely bitter even after being 
boiled. They are put into toddy to render it more potent, as they 
have intoxicating properties. A few slices are sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose,— J. Graham. 

(237) Dioscorea pentaphylla (Linn.) Bo. 

Nurcmi-kelangti, Mal, Kanta^aloo, Beng. 

Description.— -Tubers oblong; stems herbaceous, twining, 
prickly; leaves digitate, downy; male flowers panicled, green¬ 
ish white, fragrant; female ones spiked.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iji. 
806. — Wight Icon. t. 814. — Itheede, vii. t. 34, 35.- Concans. 

Economic Uses.- —A common species in jungles on low hills, 
but never cultivated, so far as I have seen, says Br Wight, which is 
remarkable, as I have always found the natives dig the tubers when¬ 
ever they had an opportunity to dress and eat them. The male 
flowers are sold in the bazaars and eaten as greens, and are said to 
be wholesome. There are several other kinds of edible yams, among 
which may he mentioned the D. fasciculata (Roxb.), which is culti¬ 
vated largely in the vicinity of Calcutta, where it is known as the soomi- 
aloo ; a starch is also made from the tubers. Another kind is the D. 
gmrpurea (Roxb.), known as the Pondicherry sweet potato, which is 
an excellent kind of yam, hut only found in a cultivated state.— 
(Roxb. J. Grahl) The roots of the D. deltoidea are used in Cash¬ 
mere, for washing the pashm or silk for shawls and woollen cloths.— 
Powell's Pttnj. Prod. 

(238) Diospyros melanoxylon (Roxb.) 'N. 0. Ebenaob.se. 

Coromandel Ebony-tree, Eno . Tumbulli, Tam. Toomida, Tur,. Tindoo, Hind. 
Kiew* Kendoo, Beno. 

Description. —Large tree; young shoots pubescent; leaves 
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nearly opposite, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acute at tlio base, 
coriaceous, entire, obtuse, when young pubescent; calyx and 
corolla 5-cleft; male peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-6 Hoovered; 
stamens 12 ; hermaphrodite, flowers rather larger than the male, 
nearly sessile; styles 3-4 ; berry round, yellow; flowers white; 
seeds 2-8 immersed in pulp. FI April— May.— Barb. FI. Ind. 
ii, 530.— Cor. i. t. 46. -Malabar. Coromandel. Orissa. 

Medical Uses. —The bark is astringent, and, reduced to an im¬ 
palpable powder, ia applied to - ulcerations, and mixed with black 
pepper is administered in dysentery. 

Economic Uses. —The true Ebony of commerce is obtained from 
the I), ebenum (Linn.), a native of Ceylon, but in fact other species 
scarcely differing from one another yield this timber. The great 
peculiarity of Ebony-wood is its extreme heaviness and dark black 
colour. Some species have the wood variegated with white or 
brownish lines. Ebony was known and appreciated by the ancients 
as a valuable wood. Virgil said that it only came from India, though 
it is well known that ./Ethiopia was famous for it, a fact recorded by 
Pliny. Dioscorides said that /Ethiopia’s Ebony was the best. Hero¬ 
dotus wrote concerning the latter country, “It produces much gold, 
huge elephants, wild trees of all kinds, Ebony,” &e. 

This species yields a fine kind of .Ebony. It is only the centre of 
the larger trees that is black and valuable, and the older the trees the 
better the quality. The outside wood is white and spongy, which 
decaying or destroyed hv insects displays the central Ebony. It is 
much affected by the weather, on which account European cabinet¬ 
makers seldom use it except in. veneer. The ripe fruit is eatable, but 
rather astringent. There is a slight export trade of Ebony from 
Madras. Other species which yield a kind of Ebony are D. dhlo- 
roxxjlon ( Roxb .), of which the wood is very hard and durable; the 
D. cordifolia [Roxb.), whose timber is used for many economical 
purposes. 

Sir E, Tennent {Ceylon, i. 117) has some valuable remarks upon 
the different species of Ebony growing in that island. The Ebony 
(D. ebenum) grows in great abundance throughout all the flat country 
west of Trincomalee. It is a different species from the Ebony of the 
Mauritius (D. reticulata), and excels it and all others in the even¬ 
ness and intensity of its colour. The centre of the trunk is the only 
portion which furnishes the extremely black part which is the Ebony 
of commerce; but the trees are of such magnitude that reduced logs 
of 2 feet in diameter, and varying from 10 to 15 feet in length, can 
readily be procured from the forests. There is another cabinet-wood 
of extreme beauty; it is a bastard species of Ebony (I), ebenaster), 
in which the prevailing Mack is stained with stripes of rich 
brown, approaching to yellow and pink. But its density is incon¬ 
siderable, and in durability it is far inferior to that of true Ebony. 



The most valuable cabinet-wood of the island, resembling Rosewood, 
hub much surpassing it in beauty and durability, has at all times been 
in the greatest repute in Ceylon; it is the /). hirsufa. It grows 
chiefly iu the southern provinces, and especially in the forests at the 
foot of Adam’s Peak, but here it has been so prodigally felled (bat 
it "has become exceedingly rare. Wood of a large scantling is hardly 
procurable at any price, and it is only in a very few localities that 
even small sticks are now to be found. A reason assigned for this 
is, that the heart of the tree, neither of' this species nor of D. ehen- 
aster, 'is ever sound. The twisted portions, and especially the roots 
of the latter, yield veneers of unusual beauty, dark wavings and 
blotches, almost black, being gracefully disposed over a delicate fawn- 
coloured ground. The density is so great (nearly GO lb. to a cubic 
foot) that it takes on excellent polish, and is in every way adapted 
for the manufacture of furniture. Notwithstanding its value, the 
tree is nearly eradicated ; but as it is not peculiar to Ceylon, it may 
be restored by fresh importations from the S.E. coast of India, of 
which it is equally a native. 

The D. montanu (Roxb.) is a timber variegated with dark and 
white coloured Veins. It is very hard and durable. The D. tomen- 
fosa (Roxb.) is a native of the northern parts of .Bengal. The wood is 
black, hard, and heavy. Roxburgh compares this latter tree to a 
cypress, from its tall and elegant form. The leaves all fall oil: in the 
cold season. The D. calycina (Redd.) has been found in the Thmevelly 
district and southern provinces of Madura, being very abundant up 
to 8000 feet of elevation. It is called in those districts VclRty 
Timmy, and. yields' a' valuable light-coloured wood much used in 
those parts.— Bald. FI. Sylv. t. 68. 

(230) Dipterocarpus Isevis (Ham.) X. 0.' Diptrbocabpm. 

Tilea gnrjvtn, Bkno. 

Description.— .Large tree ; young branches compressed, two- 
edged; leaves ovate or oblong-ovate, retuse at the base, acute, 
shining on both sides, with numerous prominent veins; petioles 
glabrous; tube of enlarged calyx slightly ventricose, two seg¬ 
ments expanded into wings when in fruit; capsule ovate, even; 
flowers white, tinged with red. FI. March.— IF. <& A. Prod, i. 
85.-—Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Roxb. FI. .hid. ii. 612.— Opt, ill 
t. 213.-Chittagong. Tipperah. 

MmdioaTj Uses.-—T his tree is famous over Eastern India and the 
Malay Islands on account of its yielding a thin liquid balsam com¬ 
monly called Wood-oil, and known as the Gurjun balsam, A large 
notch is cut in the trunk of the tree near the ground, where, fire is 
kept until the wound is charred, soon after which the liquid begins 
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to ooze out. A small gutter is cut in tine wood to conduct the fluid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. Those operations are performed in the. 
month of if ovember to Jb ebruary; and should any of the trees become 
sickly the following season, a year’s respite is given them. The 
average produce is 40 gallons in one season. Large quantities of 
this wood-oil is exported from Moulrnein to Europe, where it has 
become a new drug in trade. It resembles in a remarkable degree 
the balsam of Copaiba, and has been used as a substitute for that 
medicine. It has a curious property, which is exhibited when it has 
been heated in a corked phial to about 266° Falir.: it then becomes 
slightly turbid, and so gelatinous that the phial may be inverted even 
while hot without its contents being displaced ; and on cooling, the 
solidification is still more complete. It is soluble in water, scarcely 
in ether, but freely in alcohol. Its price in the Calcutta bazaars 
varies from 3 to 5 rupees the inauiid. Dr Wight speaks from ex¬ 
perience ol the value of Gurjun oil mixed with danuner in preventing 
the white ants from attacking timber. A new species, the IX indiem, 
wiis discovered in South Canara in 18 Go.—Beng. Disj>. Pham. 
Jour. JRoxb. 

(240) Dolichos sinensis (Linn.) dST. 0. Leguminosze. 

Para, Mae. Burbnti, Beko. Kara-muni, Tam. Lobia, Hind. Alsanda, Tec,. 

Description.— Twining annual, glabrous; leaves pinuately 
trifoliolate; leaflets ovate or oblong, acuminated; peduncles 
longer than the leaves; flowers in an oblong head or short 
raceme; calyx campanulate, 5-toothed; lowest one longer than 
the rest; legume nearly straight, cylindric, torulose, with a 
more or less recurved unguiculate beak, 6-12 seeded ; seeds 
truncated at both ends; flowers largish, pale violet. FI. June 
—Aug.— W.. & A. Prod. i. 250.— JRoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 302.— 
Rhecde, viii. t. 42.-Cultivated m the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses. —Of this plant there are several varieties, differ¬ 
ing in the colour of their flowers and seeds. It is cultivated for the 
seeds, which are much used by the natives in their food. Those with 
white seeds are most esteemed;— Iioxb. 

(241) Dolichos uniflorus (Lam..) Do. 

Horn-gram plant, K3n. Koaltee, Hind. Koolthce, Bkno. KSlloo, Tam. Moo- 
them, Mal. Woola-waloo, Tel. 

Description. —Annual; stem erect; branches twining; 
young shoots and leaves covered with silk hairs; leaves pin- 
nately trifoliolate; leaflets ovate, villous, pubescent when old; 
corolla papilionaceous; calyx deeply bilabiate; upper lip split 
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at the apex ; vexillum longer than the keel, ovate-oblong; aloe 
cohering with the keel at the base; flowers axillary, 1-3 to¬ 
gether, sulphur-coloured; legumes compressed, linear, falcate, 
softly hairy, 6-seeded. FI. Nov.—Dec.-— W. & A. Prod. i. 

248;—D. biflorus, Roxb. FI. Ind. in. 313 (not Lour,)--Goro- 

mamlel. Deccan. Bengal. Culti vated in the Peninsula. 

Economic Uses.— Of this there is a variety with jet-black 
seeds, those of tho present plant being grey. Seeds of both are 
everywhere given in the Per. insula for feeding cattle. The natives 
also use them in curries. The grain plant lias never been seen in a 
wild state. The best time to sow tire seeds is at the end of the 
rainy season, and in a good soil in favourable years the produce 
will be sixty-fold.— Roxb. 

(212) Bracontium polyphyllum. (Linn.) K 0, Aback®. 

Purple-stalked Dragon, Eno. Caat-karnay, Tam. Juuglee Itandi, Duk. Adi vie 
kaii&a, Tel* 

Description.— Stalk 1 foot, smooth, purple-coloured, full of 
sharp variegated protuberances, with a tuft of leaves at the 
top; scape very short; petiole rooted; leaflets 3-parted; 
divisions pinnatifid; root irregular, knobbed, covered with a 
rugged skin; flower-stalk, rising from the root, about 3 inches 
high; spathe oblong, opening lengthwise; flowers closely ar¬ 
ranged on a short thick style.— Linn. Spec. 1372.— Rot Reg. t, 
700.-Bombay. Concans. 

Medical Uses. —In Japan a medicine is prepared from the acrid 
roots, esteemed a good emmenagoguo. In the Society Islands the 
plant is cultivated for the sake of its roots, which, notwithstanding 
the taste being very acrid, are eaten in times of scarcity. Ainslie 
states that when properly prepared these roots possess antispasmodie 
virtues, and are also of repute in asthmatic affections, given in the 
quantity of from 12 to 15 grains per diem. They are used by the 
native doctors in hmmorrhoids. The plant is likewise a native of 
Guiana and Surinam; and in the former country is a remedy against 
the Labarri snake,, which its spotted petioles resemble in colour. It 
is certainly a powerful stimulant. The spathe on first opening 
smells so powerfully that vomiting and fainting sometimes ensue 
from the stench. Graham states that it is a very common plant, 
the leaves opening in July, and the scape; springing up at the com¬ 
mencement of the rains. There has existed some slight doubt as to 
whether the American and Indian species are identical.— Ainslie. 
Miller. Lindhy. J. Graham. 
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(243) Drosera peltata (8m.) N. 0. Droseraoej 3 . 

Description.— Herbaceous ; stem erect, glabrous; leaves 
scattered, furnished with long reddish hairs, petioled, peltate, 
broadly lunate, with two longish horns pointing upwards; 
styles multifid, pencil-shaped; seeds oblong, testa not arilli- 
form; sepals occasionally ciliated; capsule globose; seeds 
small, numerous; flowers yellow. FI. Aug.—Sept.— W. & A. 
Prod. i. 34.-Neilgherries. Bababoodens. 

Economic Uses. —The viscous leaves of this plant dose upon 
flies and other insects which happen to light upon , them. A dyo 
might be prepared from the plant, as Boyle mentions the fact of the 
paper which contained his dried specimens being saturated with a 
red tinge. The leaves, bruised and mixed with salt and applied to 
the skin, are said to blister it. If mixed with milk they will curdle 
it. Cattle will not touch them. The sensitive irritability of the 
hairs of the leaves is a singular characteristic of the genus to which 
this plant belongs. Many of the other species yield a dye, but 
no one appears to have been made aware of these qualities.' -—Iloyle. 
Lindley. 
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(244) Echaltium piscidium (Wight). N. O. Apocynace.p. 

Description. —Perennial, climbing; leaves oblong, acumi¬ 
nated, sinning; panicles terminal, shorter than the leaves ; 
tube of corolla longer than the calyx ; stamineons corona of 
five bifid villous segments; follicles swollen, oblong, obtuse ; 
seeds membranaceous; flowers pale yellow. FI. May—June. 
—Dec. Prod. viii. 416.— Wight Icon . t. 472—-Neriurn pisci- 
diuin, Roost. FI. Ind. ii. 7.--Silhet. 

Economic Uses. —The name of this creeper in Silhet, where the 
plant is indigenous, is Echalat; whence the origin of the generic 
.name given by Dr Wight, The hark contains a quantity of fibrous 
matter, which the natives in Silhet use as a substitute for hemp. 
In steeping some of the young shoots in a fish-pond, to facilitate 
the removal of the bark and cleansing of the fibres, Dr Roxburgh 
found that it had the effect of killing nearly all the fish. Hence 
the specific name which he applied.— Jtuxb. Hoyle Fib. Plant. 

(245) Eclipta ereeta (Linn.) K. 0. Astebaom. 

Kaiimtagarie, Kursalenkunnie, Tam. Gooutagelinjaroo, Ter, Brinraj Btmgrali, 
Huso. Kesliooryia, Benu. 

Description. —Stem prostrate or erect ; leaves lanceolate, 
serrate, somewhat waved; flowers nearly sessile, alternate in 
pairs ; corolla white. FI. All the year.— Wight Gontrib. p. 17. 
— E. prostrata, Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 438. —Cotula alba, linn. — • 
Bheede Mai. x.. t. 41.——Common in wet clayey soils in the 
Peninsula. 

Me mo at, Uses. —This plant in its fresh state, ground up and 
mixed with gingely-oil, is applied externally in cases of elephan¬ 
tiasis. It has a peculiarly bitter taste and strong smell. Roxburgh 
considered the E. ereeta, prostrata, and punctata to he the same 
species, varying in form from age, soil, and situation.— ( Roxb . 
Mnslie.) The root has purgative and emetic properties assigned to 
it, and is also used in cases of liver, spleen, and dropsy.— Pharm. of 
India. 







EHKETIA-ELCEODENDRON'. 

ia buxifolia (Roast.) N. 0. Ehretiace.®. 
gie, Tam. Eapana boory, Tel. Pdluh, Hind. 

Description. —Shrub or small tree; leaves alternate, fas¬ 
cicled, sessile, reflexed, cuneiform, very scabrous, shining ; 
peduncles axillary, 2-6 flowered; pedicels very short; flowers 
small, white; calyx 5-parted, segments lanceolate; corolla 
campannlate, 5-6 cleft; berry succulent, red, quadrilocular; 
nuts 2. FI. July—Aug.— -.Roxb. FI. Inch i. 598.— Cor. i. t. 57. 
-Coromandel. Common on barren lands and in forests. 

Medical Uses.—T he root is used for purifying and altering tho 
habit in cases of cachexia and venereal affections of long standing. 
By Mohammedan doctors it is considered an antidote to vegetable 
poisons. — Aindie. Lindley. 

(247) Ehretia serrata (Roxh.) Do. 

Kala-oja, Beno. 

Description.- —Tree; leaves alternate, oblong, and broad 
lanceolate, acutely serrate,, smooth; calyx 5-cleft; corolla 
5-parted; panicles terminal, and from the exterior axils; 
flowers small, greenish white, fragrant, numerous, aggregate in' 
somewhat remote sub-sessile fascicles; drupes round, pulpy, 

red when ripe. FI. March—May .—Month. FI. laid. L 596.- 

Bengal. Chittagong. Dheyrah Dhoon. 

Economic Uses.—T he wood is tough, light, durable, and easily 
worked. Sword-handles are made from it. It is also considered 
good for gun-stocks. The tree is a native of Bhootan, as well as 
of the eastern parts of Bengal. It is also a common tree in Unpaid, 
where it is called .Nulslnma. It grows both on mountains and in 
valleys, blossoming profusely in tho summer, and ripening its fruit 
during the rains. The latter are not touched by the natives. The 
flowers emit a powerful honey-like smell. — Roxb. Wallich’s Ob. 

(248) Elceodendron Roxburghii (W. Sf A.) N. 0. Celastraceai. 

Neerija, Tel. 

Description. —Small tree; leaves opposite, elliptical or 
ovate, eremite-serrated, young ones glaucous; calyx 5-partite ; 
petals 5, linear-oblong; peduncles axillary; cymes lax, dicho¬ 
tomous, divaricated, about half the length of the leaves, usual iy 
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with a solitary flower in the forks; drupe 1-celled, obovoid; 

ut somewhat crustaceous and soft; flowers small, yellow. 
FI. March—April.—)T. & A. Prod. p. 1.57.—Nerija ‘dicho- 

toma, Aoxh. FI. Ind. i. 646.-Mountains of Coromandel. 

Courtallum. 

. Medical Uses.—T he root is reported to he an excellent specific 
m snake-bites. The fresh bark of the roots rubbed with water is 
applied externally to remove almost any swelling. It is a very 
strong astringent.— lioxb. 

(249) Elephant-opus seaber (Linn.) N. 0. Aste^cm. 

Anashoyacli, Mal. and Tam. Shamdulun, Bekg. Samclulun, Hind. 

Description.— Stem dichotomous, ramous ; leaves scabrous, 
radical ones crenate, cuneate, alternated at the base; cauline 
ones lanceolate; floral ones broad cordate, acuminate, canescent • 
flowers purple. FI Dec.—Fab— Wight Contrih. p. 88; Icon. 

t. 1086.— lioxb. FI. Ind. iii. 445 .—Bkcede Mal. x. t. 7._ 

Peninsula. Common in shady places. 

Medical Uses.—A ccording to Elieede, a decoction of the root 
and leaves is given m dysuria. In Travancore the natives boil the 
bruised leaves with rice, and give them internally in swellings of 
the body or pains of the stomach.— Pheede. 

(250) Elettaria cardamomim (Maton.) K. O. Zin giberaceje. 

TAM - 

Description.— Stem perennial, erect, jointed, 6-9 feet, en¬ 
veloped m the sheaths of the leaves ; leaves lanceolate, acumin¬ 
ate, sub-sessile, entire, 1-2 feet long; sheaths slightly villous • 
scapes several, flexuose, jointed, branched, 1-2 feet long; 
flowers alternate, short-stalked, solitary at each point of the 
incomes., calyx funnel-shaped, 3-toothed, finely striated; corolla 
on ® as Ga] y x ; liinb double; exterior portion of 
o oblong, concave, nearly equal divisions; inner lip obovato 
longer than the exterior divisions, curled at the margins; apex 
3-lobed, marked m the centre with purple-violet stripes • 
capsule oval, somewhat 3-sided, 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds 
numerous, angular; flowers pale- greenish white.—Alpinia car- 
damomum, Molb. FI. Ind. i. 70,-CV. iii, t. 226,-Amomuni 








rope ns, lloscoe.—lihccdc Mai. xi. t. 45. Hilly parts of Tia- 
vancore and Malabar. "Wynaad. Coorg. Nuggar. 


Medical Uses. —As cordial and stimulant the seeds are frequently 
used medicinally, but more frequently as correctives in conjunction 
with other medicines. A volatile oil is procured from them by* 
distillation, which has a strong aromatic taste, soluble m alcohol. 
It loses its odour and, taste by being kept too long.' The natives 
chew the fridt with betle, and use it in decoction for bowel-com¬ 
plaints and to check vomiting. In infusion it is given in coughs. 

Economic Uses. —Produces the Cardamoms ol commerce. They 
are either cultivated or gathered wild; In the Travancore forests 
they are found at elevations of 3000 to 5000 feet. The inode oi 
obtaining them is to clear the forests of trees, when the plants 
spontaneously grow up in the cleared ground. A similar mode lias 
been mentioned by Roxburgh, who states that in W ynaad, before 
the commencement of the rains in Juno, the cultivators seek tlie 
shadiest and woodiest sides of the loftier hills. The trees are 
felled and the ground cleared of weeds, and in about three months 
the Cardamom plant springs up. In four years the shrub will have 
attained its full height, when the fruit is produced and gatlieml m 
the month of November, requiring no other preparation than drying 
in the sun. The plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh year, 
when the stem is cut down, new plants arising from the stumps. 
They in ay also be raised from seeds. Cardamoms are much esteemed 
as a condiment, and great quantities are annually shipped to Eui ope 
from Malabar and Travancore. In commerce there are three varieties, 
known as the short, shart-longs, and long-longs. Of these the short 
-arc more coarsely ribbed, and of u brown colour, und ore culled, the 
Malabar Cardamoms or Wynaad Cardamoms. 1 hoy are reckoned 
the best of the three. The long-longs are more finely ribbed, and of 
a paler colour. Seeds are white and shrivelled. The short-longs 
merely differ from the latter in being shorter or less pointed. It is 
usual to mix the several kinds together when ready for exportation. 
Some care is required in the process oi drying tho seeds, as rain 
causes the seed-vessels to split, and otherwise injures them; and if kept 
too long in the sun their flavour becomes deteriorated. Malabar Carda¬ 
moms are worth in the Eondon market from. 2s. to 3s. per lb, In I m- 
vancorethey are chiefly procured from the highlands overlooking the 
Dmdigul, Madura, arid Tinnevolly districts. In these mountains 
the cultivators make separate gardens for them, as they thrive better 
if a little care and attention be bestowed upon them. Cardamoms 
are a monopoly in the Travancore State, and cultivators come chiefly 
from the Company’s country, obtaining about 200 or 210 rupees for 
every candy delivered over to the Government. --{Aimlie. Pereira. 
Pers. Ohs. Report of Prod, of Tramncore.) It is to be regretted, 
writes Major Bcddoine, that Cardamoms are not turned to more 
account. The plant grows spontaneously in many of our hill-tracts, 




and, with judicious management and some artificial planting, might 
be made to yield a very handsome revenue after a few years. In 
South Canara some Cardamom tracts within our reserves have been 
sold by the collector, on a lease of several years, for a very small 
sum, and the amount is credited to land revenue. In portions of 
the Annamallays, Madura, and Tinnovelley, our tracts aro poached 
on by collectors under the Cochin and Travancore Governments ; 
but in a great portion of these forests the Cardamoms simply rot in 
the jungles.—Rep. to Mad, Govt. 1870. 

(251) Eleusine coracana ( Gmtn .) N. 0. Gbaminacb®. 

Mootamy, Tsjetti-pulln, M,vl. Kay ram, Kelvraragoo, Tam. Tamida, Sodee, 
Tel. Murooa, Bence Ragee, Nacltenl, Hind. 

Description. —Culms erect, 2-4 feet, a little compressed, 
smooth; leaves bifarious, large, smooth; mouths of sheaths 
bearded; calyx 3-6 flowered, glumes keeled, obtuse, with 
membranaceous margins; spikes 4-6 digitate, incurved, secuiid, 
1 -3 inches long, composed of two rows of sessile 3-4 flowered 
spikelets; raehis slightly waved; valves of qorolla nearly 
equal; seeds globular, brown, a little wrinkled, covered with 
a thin aril. FI. July—Sept.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 342. — Cyno¬ 
sures coracanus, Linn. — Rheede , x.ii. t. 78.-Cultivated. 

Economic Uses.— This is the most prolific of cultivated grasses, 
forming the chief diet of the poorer classes in some parts of India, 
as Mysore, IT. Cirears, and slopes of the Ghauts. Eoxburgh says 
he never saw it in a wild state. On the Coromandel coast it is 
known as the Nak-hnce grain, and is the Raggee of the Mohammedans. 
In Teloogoo the name of the grain is Ponassa, A fermented liquor 
is prepared from the seeds called Bojah in the Mahratta country.— 
(Roxb.) . Eagi is perhaps the most productive of Indian cereals. 
.Roxburgh adverts to the extraordinary fertility derived from two 
seeds which came up by accident in his garden. They yielded 
81,000 corns. It is the staple grain of the Mysore country, where 
it is stored in pits, keeping sound for years.—(IF. Elliot.) Another 
species, the E. stricta, is cultivated to a great extent. It differs from 
the preceding in having the spikes straight, being of a larger size, 
and more productive. The seeds are also heavier, which cause the 
spike to bend bown horizontally. All the millets prefer a light 
good soil, from which the water readily flows after the heavy rains. 
In a favourable season the farmers reckon on an increase of about a 
hundred and twenty fold. The variety known in Teloogoo as the 
Maddi ruba-soloo requires a richer soil than the others; and in good 
years, when the land fit for its cultivation can bo procured, increases 
five hundred fold.— Roxb. 
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(252) Embelia rites (Barm.) 1ST. O. Mybsinace®. 


Vel|aJ, Tam. VisLaul, Mai,. Baberung, Peso. 

Description. —Large climbing shrub; tender shoots and 
peduncles hoary; leaves' alternate, oblong, entire, glabrous,; 
panicles terminal, hoary; calyx and corolla 5-parted; stamens 
inserted in the middle of the petals; flowers numerous, very 
small, greenish yellow; 'tube of calyx concave; berries succu¬ 
lent, black. M. Feb.—March.— Wight Icon. 1. 1207 .—lloxb. 
FI. Ind. i. 586.— E. ribesioides, Linn. —-Peninsula. Sil'het. 

Medical Uses.—T he natives in the vicinity of Silhet, where the 
plant grows abundantly, gather the berries, and when dry sell them 
to the small traders in black pepper, who fraudulently mix them 
with that spice, which they so resemble as to render it almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish them by sight or by any other means, as they 
are withal somewhat spicy. Given in infusion, they are anthelmin¬ 
tic. They are also administered internally in piles. Their pun¬ 
gency is ascribed by Decandollo to the quantity of some peculiar 
quality of the resinous substance. Boyle states they are cathartic. 
. -Don. Hoyle. Roxb. 

(253) Emblica officinalis (Garin,) N. 0. EupeqrbiacejE. 

Ndlee, Mat,. Nelle-kai, Tam. Am In, Beho. Amlika, Ai’ooli, Aoongro, Hind. 
Assereki, Tel. 

Description. —Tree; leaves alternate, hilarious, pinnate, 
flower - bearing; leaflets numerous, alternate, linear-obtuse, 
entire; petioles striated, round; calyx 6-parted; flowers in 
the male very numerous in the axils of the lower leaflets, and 
round the common petiole below the leaflets; in the female 
few, solitary, sessile, mixed with some males in the most ex¬ 
terior floriferous axils; stigmas 3; drupe globular, fleshy, 
smooth, 6-striated; nut obovate-triangular, 3-celled; seeds 2 
in each cell; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI. April—Nov. 
— Wight Icon. t. 1896. —Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. — Iioxb, 
FI. Ind. ill. 671.— Bheede Mai. i. t. 38.— —Coromandel. Mala¬ 
bar. Deccan. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.—T he seeds are given internally as a cooling 
remedy in bilious affections and nausea, and in infusion make a 
good drink in fevers. They are also used in diabetes. Infusion of 
the leaves is applied to sorb eyes. Hark of the root mixed with 
honey is applied to aphthous inflammations of the mouth. Tlio 





bark of the tree itself is astringent, and is used fox tanning purposes. 
It is medicinally used” in diarrhoea. The fruit is occasionally pickled, 
or preserved in sugar. When dry it is said to bo gently laxative. 
In the latter state the decoction is employed in fevers, and mixed 
with sugar and drunk in vertigo. The young leaves mixed with 
sour milk are given by the natives in dysentery. In Travancore tlie 
natives put the young branches into the wells to impart a pleasant 
flavour to tho water, especially, if it be impure from tho accumula¬ 
tion of vegetable matter or other causes.—( Ainslie . Jiheede.) An¬ 
tiscorbutic virtues have been attributed to the fruits, which axe 
known, as the Emblic Myrobalans. The fiowexs are employed by 
tlie Hindoo doctors for their supposed refrigorant and aperient 
qualities. The bark partakes of the astringency of tho fruit. I)r 
A. Eoss prepared, by decoction and evaporation, from tho root, 
an astringent extract equal to catechu both for rnedieiu • and tho 
arts.— Phartn. of India, 

Economic Uses.—T his tree yields a valuable timber. 

(254) Embryopteris glutinifera ( Itoxb .) N. 0. Ebenace^e. 

Wild Mangosteeri, Eng. Panitsjil;a rSanun, Mae. Pauicliekai toomliika, Tam. 
Turnika, Tel. Gaub, Hind. Gab, IS eng. 

Description.- —Tree, 25-30 feet; leaves alternate, linear- 
oblong, pointed, glabrous, shining, short - petioled; male 
peduncles axillary, solitary, 3-4 flowered; stamens 20; females 
1 -flowered, larger than the male; stamens 2-4, short; pistils 
4; nut globular, size of a small apple, rusty-coloured, filled 
with pulpy juice and covered with a rusty farina; seeds 8; 
flowers white. FI. March—-April.— Boxh. FI. Ind. ii. 533.— 

Cor. 1. t. 70.— Wight Icon, t. 844 .—Bhcedc Mai. iii. t. 41.- 

Peninsula. Travancore. Bengal. 

Mkdicau Uses.— The juice of the fruit is powerfully astringent, 
and is an excellent remedy in diarrhoea and dysentery" Dr Short 
mentions that it is used by the natives as a local application to 
bruises and sprains, as it tends to relieve the swelling.— Pham, of 
India, 

Economic Uses.-- The fruit, though astringent, is eaten by the 
natives. The juice is used in Bengal for paying the bottom of boats. 
The unripe fruit contains a very large proportion of tannin. The in¬ 
fusion is used to steep fishing-nets in, to make them more durable. 
The Hindoo doctors apply the. fresh juice of tlie fruit to wounds. 
On the Malabar coast it is much employed by carpenters as an ex¬ 
cellent glue. The glutinous pulp surrounding tlie seeds is used by 
Europeans in binding books, as it is obnoxious to insects. Tim 
fruit also yields a concrete oil from boiling tho seeds. They are 




first dried in the sun, then pounded and boiled; the oil collects on 
the surface, and becomes concrete during the cooling. It is o.t a 
yellowish colour.— Roxb. Ainslie. 


(255) Emilia sonchifolia (Dec.) 1ST. 0 Asteeacm. 

Muol-schevi, Mac. Sacli-modi, Bung. 

Description. —-Annual; stem herbaceous, branching a little 
towards the top ; leaves lyrate; stem clasping; flowers lew, in 
terminal umbellets, cylindrical, pednncled; flowers small, 
bright purple. FI. Nov. — Feb, — / Fight Contnb. p. 24.—— 
Gacalia sonchifolia, Linn.—Eheede Mol. x. t. 68.—--—Both 
Peninsulas. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses.— This plant is used in decoction on the Malabar 
coast as a febrifuge, and mixed with sugar the juice is given in 
howel-complaints. The leaves are eaten raw in salads in China. In 
Travancore the pure juice of the leaves is poured drop by drop in 
the eyes for about ten minutes in cases of night-blindness. The 
natives consider the juice as cooling as rose-water, and proscribe it 
in i nflamma tion of the eyes.— Rheede. Ainslie. Fers. Ob. 

(256) Entada pusoetha (Dec) N. O. Leguminos^!. 

Gita-gach, Bbng. Parin-kaka Vully, Mag. 

Description. —Climbing shrub; leaves bipinnated; pinna? 
2 pairs, sometimes only 1; leaflets 2-5 pairs, glabrous on both 
sides, oblong-ovate or ovate-emarginate; spikes solitary or in 
pairs, axillary; petals 5, connected at the base; stamens 10.; 
legume more or less twisted, very large, 2-3 feet long, ligneous, 
with the sutures very thick; seeds nearly orbicular, 2 inches 
in diameter; flowers sniall, pale yellow. FI. Match April. 

W. At A. Prod. i. 267.-—E. monostachya, Dec. —Mimosa scan- 
dens, Linn. —M. Entada, Linn. — Eheede Med. viii. t. 32-34— 
x. t. 77.—Travancore. Western Ghauts. N. Circars. 

Medical Uses.— The seeds, which are of an immense size, are 
used by natives for washing the hair, and by the hill people as a 
febrifuge, and also said to be employed in pains of the loins and 
debility. In Java they are employed as emetic. \\ hen the plants 
are young, the spikes are frequently axillary on the young shoot, 
■which lias made some botanists suppose that there are two species 
in India.— Wight. Rheede. Gibson. 
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(257) Epicarpurus orientalis (. Plume ). 14. O. Moracime. 

Shc'ora, Bstro. Peerahi, Tam. Ptikkie, Tel. Nuckchilnie, Duk. Seeiuv, Hind. 
Tinda-parua, Mat,. 

Description. —Tree; leaves alternate, short-petioled, obo- 
vate, cuspidate, acuminate, serrated towards the apex, very- 
rough above; male flowers capitate, heads axillary, aggregated, 
short-peduncled; females axillary, 1-2 together, longish-pedi- 
celled; fruit drupaceous, deep yellow, 1-seeded; cotyledons 
very - unequal-sided; flowers small, greenish yellow. FI. Jan. 
—-.Feb.— Wight Icon. vi. t. 1961.—Trophia aspera, Willi .— 

Rod), FI. Ind. iii. 761 .—Iiheede Mai. i. t. 48.-Concans. 

Coromandel Bengal. 

Medical Uses.— This is described by Dr Wight as a small, rigid, 
stunted-looking tree, common all over India, very suitable for 
hedges. The milky juice is applied to sand-cracks in the feet and 
excoriations of the skin. The plant is said to have astringent and 
antiseptic qualities. On the Malabar coast it is applied in decoc¬ 
tion as a lotion to the body in fevers, and the root bruised is applied 
to boils. A fibre is procured from the stem, and pieces of the wood 
are frequently used by the natives as tooth-brushes.— Aimlie. 
Iiheede. 

(258) Eriodendron anfractuosum (Dec.) N. O. Bomijaoe.c. 

Pania, Paniala, Mal. Elavurn, Tam. Poor, Tel. Iluttian, Hind. Shwet- 
shimool, Beno. 

Description. —Tree, 50-60 feet; trunk prickly at the base; 
branches growing out horizontally from the stem, three from 
one point: leaflets 5-8, quite entire, or serrulated towards the 
point, lanceolate, mucronate, glaucous beneath; petals 5, united 
at the base, filaments joined at the base, each bearing 2-3 
versatile anfractuose anthers; style crowned with a 5-6 cleft 
stigma; capsule 5-celled, 5-valved; cells many-seeded; seeds 
embedded in silky cotton; flowers white, springing from the 
branches. FI. Dec.—Jan.— W. & A. Prod. i. 61.— Wight Icon, 
t. 400.—Bonibax pentandrutn, Linn.—Bheede Mal. iii. t. 49-51. 
-Peninsula. Travancore. 

Economic Uses. —A solution of the gum of this tree is given in 
conjunction with spices in bowel-complaints. The cotton which is 
got from the pods is only of use lor staffing pillows and cushions. 
The texture is too loose to admit of its being used in the fabrication 







ot doth. The cotton from it, easily catching fire, is put in tinder- 
boxes, and employed in the preparation of fireworks. An oil is 
extracted from the seeds, of a dark-brown colour.—( Jury Rep.) Dr 
Macfadyen ( Flora of Jamaica, i. 93) says of this tree, it is of 
rapid growth and is readily propagated by stakes placed in the 
ground. Perhaps no tree in the world has a more lofty or imposing 
appearance. Even the untutored children of Africa are so struck 
with the majesty of its appearance that they designate it the god- 
tree, and account it sacrilege to injure it with the axe. The large 
steins are hollowed out to form canoes. The wood is soft, and sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of insects; but if steeped in strong lime-water it 
will last for several years, even when made into boards and shingles, 
and in situations exposed to the weather. The young leaves are 
sometimes dressed by the negroes as a substitute for olcro. 

(259) Erythrsea Roxburghii. (Don). N. 0. Oextiaxaor®. 

Description. —Herbaceous; stem erect; lowermost leaves 
rosulate, obovate-oblong, obtuse ; cymes 1-2 dichotomous, 
spreading; flowers lateral, ebracteate, star-like, pink. FI. 
Jan.—Feb.— Dec. Prod. ix. 59.—Chironia centauroides, Foxb.— 
Wight Icon. 1. 1325.- - Bengal. Peninsula. Common in cul¬ 

tivated fields after the rains. 

Medical Uses. —The whole plant is powerfully bitter, and is 
. held in great repute as a tonic by the natives.— Bong, Lisp. p. 461. 

(2G0) Erythrina Inctica (Lain.) N. 0. Legumixoste. 

Indian Coral tree, Eng. Murutownarum, Tam. Moolloo-moorikah, Mal. Palita- 
nuuidar, Bkno. Furrttd, Hxhd. Badide-chettu, Tun 

Description. —Tree, 10-30 feet, armed with prickles; petioles 
and leaves unarmed; leaves pinnately trifoliolate; leaflets 
glabrous, entire, the terminal ones broadly cordate; racemes 
terminal, horizontal; calyx spathaceous,'contracted and 5- 
toothed at the apex; corolla papilionaceous; voxilium about 
three times shorter than the calyx, and four times longer than 
the aim; petals of keel distinct; stamens monadelphous, with 
the sheath entire at the base, thence diadelphous with the tube 
split; legumes 6-8 seeded; flowers scarlet, FI. Jam—April— 
W. & A. Procl 1 260.-— Foxb. FI Ind. iii. 249.— Wight Icon. 

I 58.— liheede Mai. vi. t. 7. —E. Corallodendron, Linn. -Coro¬ 

mandel Concans. Bei 




Economic Uses.—T his tree yields a light and soft wood called 
Mootchie-wood, much used for toys, sword-sheaths, and other light 
work.. Leaves and hark are used in cases of fevers by the natives. 
The tree is much used in Malabar for the support of the "betel vines ; 
and from being armed with numerous prickles, it serves as an ex¬ 
cellent hedge-plant to keep cattle, from cultivated grounds.— Wight. 

(261) Eucalyptus globulus ( Labill .) N. 0. Myrtace.®. 

Australian or Bine-Gum tree, Eng. 

Description.— Lofty tree; young shoots and foliage glau¬ 
cous-white; leaves of the young trees opposite, sessile, and 
cordate, of the full-grown tree' lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, falcate ; veins rather conspicuous, oblique and an¬ 
astomosing, the intra-marginal one at a distance from.the edge; 
flowers large, axillary, solitary, or 2-3 together, closely sessile 
on the stem or on a peduncle not longer than thick; calyx 
tube broadly turbinate, thick, woody, and replete with oil-re¬ 
ceptacles, more or less ribbed and rugose; border prominent; 
operculum tliick, hard, and warty, depressed hemispherical; 
stamens inflected in the bud, raised above the calyx by the 
thick edge of the disk; anthers ovate, with parallel cells; fruit 
semi-globular, the broad flafetopped disk projecting above the 
calyx, the capsule nearly level with it; valves flat.— Dec. Prod . 
iii 220. —Hook FI. Tasm. i. 133. — Eenth. FI. Anstr. hi. 225. 
-Cultivated on the Neilgherri.es and other high lands. 

Medical Uses.— Several species of Eucalyptus have of late years 
become naturalised on the Neilgherries and other high lands of India. 
The red gum of Western Australia is the produce of several, especially 
of j E. remdfera. In its medical properties it is nearly allied to kino. 
It baa been introduced into British practice by Sir Ronald Martin, 
who found it very effectual in the treatment of chronic bowel- 
complaints, and especially in the chronic dysentery of Europeans. It 
is reckoned less directly astringent and more demulcent than catechu 
or kino. The dose is from five to ten grains in the form of powder 
or syrup.—( Pharm . of India.) Professor Wiesner of Vienna in¬ 
vestigated the subject of Eucalyptus kino, as hitherto no reliable 
information on the subject existed. He adopts the name kino , 
because gums are mostly soluble in alcohol as well as in water. Eu¬ 
calyptus kino contained from 15 to 17 per cent of water; it gave 
only a trace of ash, and no sugar was found on analysis. The phy¬ 
sical properties nearly agree with those of ordinary kino : it forms 
dark red, more or less transparent grains: in thin fragments, under 
the microscope, quite transparent and amorphous. They sink in cold 
water; Water dissolves it more or less readily to a red, yellowish, 
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or brownish liquid of astringent taste. Many of tire species have 
hitherto not been known to yield any gum/ The E. kino is ap¬ 
plicable for tanning or clyoing. The value varies very much. The 
best is procured from E. corymbosa, E. rostrata, and E. citriodora. 

( H iesfier in Pharm. Jour. Aug. 1871.) The species under consid¬ 
eration is easily acclimatised in the southern provinces of France, 
Corsica, Algiers, and Spain, being known in the last-named country 
as the fever-tree. An essential oil is obtained from the leaves by 
distillation, which has been named Eucalyptol. It has an agreeable, 
fragrant, aromatic odour, and a warm, hitter flavour. Large doses 
sometimes cause headache and fever, with accelerated respiration 
and thirst: upon anaemic persons it acts as a narcotic. The phy¬ 
siological action of the leaves is very similar. 

I n Australia the E. globulus is the popular remedy for fevers, and 
in Europe it has been used successfully in the treatment of diseases 
prevalent in marshy districts. M. Gnbler quotes the testimony of 
several medical practitioners, trim say that it produces marvellous 
results in cases of intermittent fevers, especially obstinate ones, whore 
sulphate of quinine has failed. He also points out that in marshy 
districts near to Eucalyptus forests intermittent fevers are unknown, 
a result that he attributes cither to the neutralisation of the effluvia 
by the aromatic emanations from tho trees, or else to the sweetening 
of the stagnant waters by the leaves and pieces of bark that fall into 
them—such waters, according to travellers, being perfectly potable. 
Efforts are therefore being made to increase the number of Eucalyp¬ 
tus plantations in the marshy and insalubrious districts of Corsica 
and Algeria. 

The tincture, infusion, and decoction of Eucalyptus aro used, for 
disinfecting the dressings of wounds. M. Mares has employed fresh 
young leaves as a local stimulant to small wounds slow to cicatrise. 
Dilute essence, infusion, and distilled water of the leaves are used as 
astringents and haemostatics. The preparations are also used with 
success in purulent catarrhal affections of the urethra and vagina. 
Tho leaves, when' masticated, perfume the breath and harden spongy 
and bleeding gums . -Professor Gubler in Pharm. Jour. March 
1872. 

Economic Uses. —These trees have spread so rapidly on the 
Mghetries and other high lands that they bid fair to become of 
the greatest importance as timber-trees, among which they rank very 
high, being especially rapid in their growth, and remarkably durable. 
They will succeed at low elevations, at 3000 or 4000 feet. The E. 
rostrata, known as the Yarrah of Western Australia, is particularly 
recommended for sleepers on railways, for piles in river-work, and 
in all purposes requiring strength and durability. It possesses the 
property of resisting the white ant and sea-worm {Teredo narnlis), 
neither of which have been known to attack it, though constantly 
exposed to both. The specific gravity of Yarrah is about the same 
as teak. It is unsuited for cabinet-work, as it is extremely hard, and 
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could not be worked to advantage. The E. globulus attained at. Goto-, 
caruund 9 feet in girth in 18 years. The other species growing there 
are E. gummiftra and E. robusta. — (Clegharn’s Forests and Gardens 
of S. India. Govt. Reports.) A valuable oil is yielded by several 
species of Eucalyptus, and now forma a considerable branch of trade 
in Australia. In his lecture on .Forest Culture, Baron Yon Mueller 
says it is possible to produce the oil at a price so cheap as to allow 
the article to be used in various branches of art —-for instance, in the 
manufacture of scented soap, it having been ascertained that this oil 
surpasses tuxy other in value for diluting the oils of roses, of orange- 
flowers, and other very costly oils, for which purpose it proves far 
more valuable than the oil of rosemary and other ethereal oils hitherto 
used. As this became known, such a demand arose that a thoughtful 
and enterprising citizen of Melbourne was able to export about 9000 
lb. to England and '3000 lb. to foreign ports, though even now this 
oil is but very imperfectly known abroad, The average quantity now 
produced at his establishment for export is 700 lb. per month. Al¬ 
coholic extracts of the febrifugal foliage of Eucalyptus globulus and 
E. amyydalina have also been exported in quantity by the same 
gentleman to England, Germany, and America. Originally an opinion 
was entertained that all the Eucalyptus oils had great resemblance to 
each other ; such, however, proved not to be the case when accurate 
experimental tests came to he. applied. Thus, for instance, the oil, 
which in such rich percentage is obtained from Eucalyptus amygda- 
Um, though excellent for diluting the most delicate essential oils, is 
of far less value as a solvent for resins in the fabrication of select 
varnishes. For this latter purpose the oil of one of the dwarf Eu- 
calypts forming the Malee scrub, a species to which Dr Mueller gave, 
cm account of its abundance of oil, the name Eucalyptus oleosa , 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, proved far tho best. It is this 
Malee oil which is now coming into extensive adaptations for dis¬ 
solving amber, Kauri resin, arid various kinds of copal. Those Eu~ 
calypts are tho most productive of oil from their leaves- which- have 
the largest number of pellucid dots in these organs. This is easily 
ascertained by viewing the leaves by transmitted light, when the 
transparent oil-glands will become apparent, even without the use of 
a magnifying lens. But there are still other reasons which have 
drawn the Eucalypts into extensive cultural use elsewhere— for 
instance, in Algeria, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the south of France, 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine, various uplands of India, the savannahs 
of Forth America, the llanos of South America, at Fatal, and other 
places in South Africa, and even as near as Few Zealand.* One of 
the advantages offered is the extraordinary facility and quickness 
with which the seeds are raised, scarcely any care being requisite in 
nursery-work—a seedling, moreover, being within a year, or even 

* The seeds of Eucalyptus nmlrata (red-gum tree) are available for all tropic 
countries, inasmuch as this species, which is almost incomparably valuable for 
its lasting wood, ranges naturally right through the hot zone of Australia. 
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less time, fit for final transplantation. Another advantage consists 
m the ease with which the transmit can ho effected, in consequence 
of the minuteness of most kinds of Eucalyptus seeds,* there being, 
besides, no difficulty in packing on account of the natural dryness 
o! these seeds, F or curiosity’s sake Dr Mueller had an ounce of the 
seed of several species counted, with the following results :~ 

Blue-gum tree X ounce—sifted fertile seed-grains, 10,112. 

Stmigy-bark tree (unsifted), 21 , 080 . 

Swamp-gum tree (unsifted). 23,264. 

Peppermint Eucaiypt (unsifted), 17 , 600 . 

According to this calculation, 161,792 plants could be raised from 
1 lo. of seeds of the blue-gum tree. If only half the seeds of such 
grow, the number of seedlings would be enormous j and even if only 
the seedlings of one quarter of the seeds of 1 lb. finally were estab¬ 
lished, they would suffice, in the instance of the blue-gum tree, to 
cover 404 acres, assuming that wo planted at the rate of 100 trees to 
the acre (allowing for thinning out). 

It seems marvellous that trees of such colossal dimensions, counting 
among the most gigantic of the globe, should arise from a seed-grain, 
so extremely minute. 

I he exportation of Eucalyptus seeds has already assumed some 
magnitude. I he monthly mails convey occasionally quantities to 
the value oi over «£10f ; the total export during the last twelve years 
must have reached several, or perhaps many, thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling. I or the initiation of this new resource, through his extensive 
correspondence abroad, Dr Mueller can lay much claim; and ho be¬ 
lieves that almost any quantity of Eucalyptus seed could be sold in 
the markets of London, .Paris, Calcutta, San Francisco, .Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, and elsewhere, as it will be long before a sufficient local 
supply can be secured abroad from cultivated trees .— Von Mueller on 
Forest 'Culture. Pharm . Jour . Feb. 1872, 

( 262 ) Eugenia acris ( Wight). is r . O. Myrtacm. 


Description. Tree, 20-30 feet ; young branches acutely dr- 
angled ; leaves opposite, elliptic-oval, obtuse, very glabrous, 
upper side reticulated with elevated veins; peduncles com- 
pressed, axillary and terminal, trichotomous, corymbose, rather 
longer than the leaves ; calyx limb 5-partite, segments round ish; 
berry globose, 1-4 seeded ; flowers small, white. FI Jan.— 
March. W. & A. Prod . i. 331.—E. pimenta, Dec .—Myrtus 
pimenta, Lvmi. Courtallmn. Trav an core. Madras. 





Economic Us eh. — I ntroduced from America. The timber is hard, 
red, and heavy, capable of being polished and used for mill-cogs, and 
other purposes, where much friction is to he sustained. The bark is 
astringent and somewhat aromatic. The leaves are sweetly aromatic, 
astringent, and often used in sauce. The berries are used for culinary 
purposes.— .Lunan, 

(263) Euonymus crenulatus (Wall) N. 0. Celastraoea 
Description. —Small tree; leaves elliptic, obtuse, crenulate- 
,serrate towards the apex, coriaceous, deep shining green 
above ; peduncles solitary, shorter than the leaves, 1-2 dicho¬ 
tomous, few-flowered; flowers 5-6 merous, petals orbicular; 
stamens very short; anthers opening transversely; margin of 
the torus free; style very short; stigma blunt, somewhat 
umbilicated; capsule turbinate, 5-celled, lobed at the apex; 
seed with a small aril. — W. <& A. Prod. i. 161.— Bedd. Flor. 
Sylv. t. 144.--Neilgherries, Pulneys. Western Ghauts. 

Economic Uses. —The wood is white, very hard and close-grained, 
and answers for wood-engraving, and about the best substitute for 
boxwood. The wood of the other species is similar. 

(264) Eupatorium Ayapana (Vent.) 1ST. 0. Composite. 

Description. — Small shrub; branchlets reddish; leaves 
opposite, lanceolate ; flowers yellow,——Banks of the Jumna. 
Naturalised. 

Medical Uses. —Properly indigenous to South America, though 
some botanists believe it to have been introduced into India from 
the Isle of France, and others that it is a native of the country. 
The leaves have a peculiar fragrant odour, and when first tasted 
slightly irritate the tongue, but afterwards the astringent quality is 
felt. When fresh bruised, they are advantageously applied to the 
cleansing of foul ulcers. The whole plant is aromatic, and is a good 
stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic. In the Mauritius it is used in 
the form of infusion in dyspepsia and other affections of the bowels 
and lungs.— (Bouton Med. Plants of Mauritius.) As an antidote to 
snake-bites, it has been employed, both externally and internally, 
with apparent success,— (Madras Quart. Med. Journ. iv. 7.) A 
decoction of the leaves makes a good fomentation.— Pharrn. of India. 

(265) Euphorbia antiquorum (Linn.) N. 0. Euphorbiacea 

Triangular Spurge, Eng. Scliadlda-calli, Mad. Shadray Kullic, Tam* Bonta* 
jarmnoodoo, Tkl, 1 Narnshij, Seyard, Hind. Nardj, Bend. 

Description. —Stems jointed, erect, ramous, 3-4 or more 






angled; angles furnished with numerous protuberances, each 
armed with two short spreading stipulary spines; joints 
straight; peduncles solitary or in pairs, usually 3-flowered a 
lhtle above the axils of the stipules ; flowers greenish yellow. 
FI. I)ec.—Jan.— Itoxb. FI. Ind. ii. 468 .— Wight Icon. t. 897 

—Ilheede, ii. t. 42. -Coromandel. Common in waste places 

in the Peninsula. 

idoptcAr Uses. The juice which flows from the branches of this 
J’, t 18 corrosive. The natives use it externally in rheumatism; 
they also give it in toothache; and internally, when diluted, as a 
purgative m cases of obstinate constipation. This is easily distin¬ 
guished irom the allied species by the straight, not twisted stem, 
and the peduncles being few, one or two from each protuberance or 
bud, while in the others they are numerous. A plaster prepared 
irom die roots and mixed with aasafeetida is applied externally to 
the stomachs of children suffering from worms. The bark of'' the 
frm- \ a Ph^ativo, and the stem is given in decoction in gout.— 

( Wight, hheeds. A inslie', ) The resin has acrid, narcotic, drastic, 
and emotic qualities. It is used in dropsy, and as an enhiin in 
chronic affections of the ears, eyes, or brain. It is a dangerous 

medicine. Mixed with cantliarides, it forms gout - plaster_ 

Lindley. 

(266) Euphorbia Oattimandoo (W. Elliot ). Do. 

Cattiinaiidu, Tel, 

Description.— Shrub or small tree ; stem erect, 5-sided, with 
prominent repand angles; stipulary thorns paired, short, 
subulate; leaves sessile, succulent, deciduous, obovate, sub- 
euneate, cuspidate, glabrous ; peduncles crowded, 3-flowered, 
middle one usually sterile, and lateral one fertile, flowering 
after the fall of the leaf. FI. March—June.-— Wight Icon. L 
1993. --Yizagapatam. 

booNOMia Uses.—T his valuable plant was first brought to notico 
by the lion. W. Elliot. I here transcribe from Dr Wight’s ‘leones’ 
tlic following notes, which were communicated to him by Mr Elliot: 

i lie milk is obtained by cutting off the branches, when it flows 
freely. It is collected and boiled on the spot, at which time it is 
very elastic; but after being formed into cakes or cylinders, it 
becomes resinous or brittle, in which state it is sold in the bazaars, 
and employed as a cement for fixing knives into handles, and other 
similar purposes, which is effected by heating it. It is also employed 
medicinally, as an outward application in cases of rheumatism. Tho 
juice I sent you was, I think, boiled in water. It is much superior 





to what is sold in the bazaar; but it has not the valuable property, 
like gutta-percha, of being ductile at all times. It can bo made to 
take any shape when first boiled, but, as far as we know, not after¬ 
wards, though some plan may be found for making it more pliant 
afterwards." In remarking upon the specimen sent him, Dr Wight 
states as follows: “ Judging from the above-mentioned sample of 
the Cattimandoo now before me, I should suppose that, were it in 
the hands of men accustomed to work in such material, it would 
soon be turned to valuable account. I find, when exposed to the 
heat of-a fire or lariip, it rapidly softens, and becomes as adhesive to 
the hands as shoemaker’s wax; but when soaked for some time in 
warm water (150° to ISO 9 ), then it slowly softens, becomes pliable 
and plastic, and in that state takes any required form." Specimens 
of the gum were sent to the Great Exhibition in 1851, as well as 
to the Madras Exhibition. In tho report of the jurors it was said 
that it may bo applied to a variety of uses. It requires little or no 
preparation. The fresh juice is used as a vesicant. Articles may 
easily he moulded by the hand from it.— Wight. Jury llep. 

(207) Euphorbia ligularia {Roxb.) Do. 

Munsa sij, Bekg. 

Description. —Tree, 20 feet; young shoots 5-sided, some¬ 
what spirally disposed, and armed with large teeth, each of 
which supports a leaf, and a pair of short,, black, stipulary 
tliorns; leaves alternate about the ends of the branches, 
wedge-shaped, waved, fleshy ; peduncles solitary between the 
serratures of the angles of the branehlets, 1-3 dichotomous, 
“with a larger sessile flower in the forks ; petals 5, fringed 
with a ragged margin inserted into the calyx; flowers.greenish 
yellow. FI Feb. —March.— Roxb. FI. hid. ii. 465.-Penin¬ 

sula. Bengal. 

Mkdical Uses—T he root mixed with black pepper is employed in 
cakes of shake-bites, both internally'and externally. The plant is 
sacred to Munsa, the goddess of serpents. Every part abounds with 
an acrid milky juice, employed to remove warts and cutaneous erup¬ 
tion.-— {Roxb.) In July and August, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
the natives approach this tree with offerings, of rice, milk, and sugar, 
praying to be delivered from snake-bites. However, they employ a 
surer means by mixing the root with black pepper as a remedy in 
bites. The native doctors purify arsenic by making a hole in the 
trunk of the tree, filling it up with solid arsenic, and after being 
covered with tho bark of tire same plant, the whole is exposed to a 
good fire, until the external parts of the trunk are completely charred, 
when the arsenic is taken out and becomes fit for use.— Journ. of 
Agri. Iftyrt, Sou. of India, x. 37. 




(268) Euphorbia nivulii (Buck.) Do. 

Ellacitlli, MaL. Elaluillie, Tam. Akoo-jemmoodoo, Tel, Ptoon, Him. Shij, 
Beno. 


Description'. —Tree; branches round; thorns stipulary ; 
leaves sub-sessile, wedge-shaped; peduncles 3 -flowered; 
flowers greenish yellow. FI. March—April.— Wight Icon . t. 
1862.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 467.— E. nereifolia, Linn. — llheede, ii. 
t. 43.- Concans. Bengal Coromandel. 

Medical Uses.—T he juice of the leaves of this plant ia used 
internally as a purgative; mixed with Murgosa oil it is applied 
externally in certain cases of rheumatism. On the western coast 
the hark of the root boiled in rice-water and arrack is given in 
dropsy. The leaves simply warmed in the fire will promote urine 
externally applied, while their juice wanned is a good remedy in 
ear-ache, and is occasionally rubbed over the eyes to remove dimness 
of sight.— (Ainslie. Rheede.) The pulp of the stem, mixed with 
green ginger, is given to persons who have been bitten byTnad dogs, 
previous to the appearance of hydrophobia.— Journ. of Ayri.-IIort. 
See. x. 37. 

(269) Euphorbia thymifolia (Linn.) Do. 

Chin-arnaurn-patchayarise, SIttra paladi, Tam. Bicldarie-nanabeearn, Tel. Shewt- 
liherua, Beno. 

Description. —Brandies pressing flat on the earth, coloured, 
hairy; leaves opposite, obliquely ovate, serrate ; flowers axil¬ 
lary, crowded on short peduncles, small, greenish; calyx and 
corolla each of four semilateral parts. FI. Nearly all the year. 
—Roxl. FI. Ind. ii. 473.- Peninsula. Bengal. Dry situa¬ 

tions near woods. 

Medical Uses. —The leaves and seeds are slightly aromatic and 
astringent. In a dried state they are given as a vermifuge. The 
leaves when carefully dried smell like tea.— Ainslie. 

(270) Euphorbia tirucalli (Linn.) Do. 

Milk-hedge or Indian Tree Spurge, Eso. Triucalli, Mal, and Tam. Lanka si], 
Beno, 

Description.— Tree unarmed, 20 feet; leaves alternate, 
remote, sessile, linear, smooth; flowers at the end of the 
twigs and in the divisions of the branehlets, crowded, sub- 
sessile, pale yellow; calyx campanulate, with 3-5 flat peltate 




horizontal segments; capsule villous, 5-lobed, S-celled ; seeds 
solitary. Fl. June—Sept.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 470. — Rheede, 
ii. t. 44.-- Coromandel. Malabar. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. —-The fresh acrid juice of this plant is used as a 
vesicatory. Jlheode says that a decoction of the tender branches is 
given in colic, and the milky juice mixed with butter as a purga¬ 
tive, on the Malabar coast. It is used among the natives as a good 
manure. Goats trill eat the plant notwithstanding its acrid juice. 
The bark and small branches are ingredients used in dyeing cotton 
a black colour. The root in decoction is administered internally in 
pains in the stomach. On the Coromandel coast it is frequently 
employed for hedges, and is known as the milk-hedge.— Iloxb. 

(271) Euryale ferox (Salisb.) N. 0. Ntmph^iom. 

Machana, Hind. 

IlEScniPTiON.—Stemloss floating plant; sepals 4; petals 
numerous in 4-7 series; leaves peltate, about 1-4 feet each 
way from orbicular to oval, entire, dark green above, with 
ferruginous veins, armed, with few slender prickles above, 
spinous beneath; petioles armed; calyx covered with recurved 
spines on the outside; carpel size of a pea; flowers bluish* 
purple. Fl. Nearly all the year.—Anneslea spinosa, Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. ii. 573.-Chittagong. Lucknow. 

Economic Uses.— The fibrous roots of this curious plant descend 
deep into the soil at the bottom of the water. If the water bo 
shallow the peduncles are long enough to elevate the flower above 
the surface, but if deep they blossom under water, The petals of 
the flowers are very numerous, the exterior ones being large, and 
gradually lessening till they become very small. It is a native of 
sweet-water lakes and ponds in Chittagong and places eastward of 
Calcutta, where it is in hlossom most part of the year. The seeds 
are farinaceous, and, after being heated in hot sand and husked, are 
eaten by the natives. Roxburgh states that the mode of preparation 
to fit them for the table is as follows: A quantity of sand is put 
into an earthen vessel, placed over a gentle fire: in the sand they 
put a quantity of the seed, agitate the vessel, or the sand, with an 
iron ladle. The seed swells to more than double its original size, 
when it becomes light, white, and spongy. During the operation the 
hard husk of the seed breaks in various parts, and then readily 
separates by nibbing between two boards, or striking it gently with 
a by-hoard. The Hindoo physicians consider these seeds to be pos¬ 
sessed of powerful medical virtues, such as restraining seminal gleets, 
and invigorating the system.— (Roxb.) This plant was found by 





Lord Valencia between Lucknow and the foot of the hills, and by 
Dr Roxburgh in the lakes of Tipperah and Chittagong. Dr Hoyle 
met with it in the jheels beyond Saharunporo, but it had no doubt 
been introduced there, as the names given it are synonymous with 
southern 'Nympktea and purple JNelumbium. It is mentioned by 
Sir George Staunton as occurring in the province of Kianang, and 
by the Chinese missionaries it is said to have been introduced into 
China for three thousand years. It may, however, be one of those 
plants which belong equally to India and China .—Iioyle Him, Bot, 

(272) Evolvulus alsinoides (Linn.) N. 0. Convolvui.aoeje. 

Vistna-clandi, Mad, Vistnoo-krandie, Tam. Vistnoo-krandimi, Tel, 

Description.— Procumbent; stem, scarcely any; branches 
numerous, covered when young with long, soft, white hairs ; 
leaves alternate, hilarious, sub-sessile, oblong, entire, hairy on 
both sides; peduncles axillary, solitary, longer than the leaves, 
pointed near the middle, 1-3 flowered, erect while in blossom, 
afterwards drooping ; calyx of 5 segments, lanceolate; corolla 
campanulate; flowers small, blue with 'a white tube. FI. 
Nov.—Jan.— lioxb. FI. hid. ii. 106.-—E. hirsutus, Lam,— 
Jlheede, xi. t. 64.-Peninsula. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. —A widely-distributed plant. The leaves, stalks, 
and roots are used in medicine, and reputed to be excellent reme¬ 
dies' in dysentery and fever.— Ainslie. 

(273) Exacum bicolor (. Roxb .) 1ST. 0. Gentiaxaoe.e. 

Description. —Small plant, 1-2 feet; stem and branches 
tetragonal; leaves sessile, sub-acute, ovate, 3-5 nerved, mar¬ 
gins smooth ; calyx 4-cleft; flowers axillary, solitary, on short 
pedicels; corolla white, having"the segments tipped with blue. 
FI. Aug.—Oct.— Wight Icon. t. 1321 .—Eoxb. FI. hid. i. 397. 

-—•Neilgherri.es. Malabar. Cuttack. Salsette, By the 

margins of rivulets. 

Medical Uses.— A valuable febrifuge. The dried stalks are sold 
at Mangalore and elsewhere in the Southern Peninsula under the 
name of Country Kariyat. It possesses the tonic stomachic pro¬ 
perties of Gentian, and may be advantageously substituted for it. 
The E. tdragonum is another species, possessing similar properties. 

It is common in the Himalaya, and the mountains and plains of 
Bengal and Central India as far south as Bombay. The whole 
plant is powerfully bitter, and, according to Royle, is called by the 
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natives Ood/t (purple) Ghirelta. The E. pedtmctdaf-um is a third 
species, with similar virtues as a bitter tonic. It is common in the 
western districts of Mysore. Dr Wight recommends that the plants 
bo gathered when the ilowers begin to fade, and to lie carefully dried 
in the shade. For administration it may ho given in infusion and 
tincture of the same strength as those of Chiretta. Many other 
species occur in India, and are all worthy of trial where they are 
indigenous.— Pharm. of India. 

(274) Excmcaria Agallocha (Muller). N. Q. Eci’Horbiace.k, 

var. Camottia. 

Cainetti, Max., 

Description. —Small tree or shrub; loaves ovate or elliptic; 
obtuse at the base, entire or erenate-serrulate; male spikes 
araentiform, dense-tlowered, cyliiulric; female racemes shorter 
than the male spikes, and in separate branches, both axillary, 
solitary, or rarely twin; bracts destitute of distinct glands ; 
male calyx sessile, covered by the bract, female sepals ovate, 
with one gland on both sides of the base inside ; anthers long— 
exserted after flowering; capsule sulcafely 3-lobed; flowers 
greenish. FI. March— May. — Dec. Prod. xv. s. 2, p. 1221. — 
E, camettia, Willd. Wight Icon. t. 1865. — Rhcede, v. t. 45. 
--Salt marshes of the Peninsula. Travancore.back-waters.. 

Medical Uses.—T his shrub or small tree grows abundantly along 
the back-waters in Travancore and Cochin. It abounds in an acrid 
milky juice, and is known as the Tigeds-milh tree. The natives 
are afraid almost to cut the branches, for fear of the milk blistering 
the skin, or causing blindness should it by chance get into the 
eyes. The juice is applied with, good effect to inveterate ulcers. 
The loaves are used also in decoction for this purpose. A good kind 
of caoutchouc may be prepared from the milk, which is worthy of 
attention.— Rhdede. Pers. Ohs. 

(275) Excsecaria sebifera (Muller). Do. 

China Tallow- tree, Eng. 

Description.— Tree ; leaves long-petioled, rhomb-ovate, en¬ 
tire, sharply acuminate at the apex, sub-membranaceous ; ra¬ 
cemes spiciform, terminal, at length far exceeding the leaves ; 
bracts very broadly ovate, acute, many-flowered, many times 
shorter than the aggregated pedicels; male calyx 2-3 cleft, 
female 8-partite, 1-2 of the segments often cleft, and the calyx 
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then becomes irregularly and spuriously 5-partite; stamens 
most frequently 2 ; styles connate below into a column, above 
recurved, spreading; capsules largish, globose-ellipsoid, sub¬ 
acute, thinly fleshy, long, black; seeds furnished under the 
skin with a thick, white, tallowy bed, forming a spurious aril.— 
Muller in Dec. Prod. xv. s. p. p. 1210.—S tilling!a sebifera, 
Michx. —Sapium sebiferum, Roxb. —S. sinensis, Baill. Eupli. 
p. 512. t. 7, fig. 26-30.— 1 —Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. —A native of China, this useful tree has for some 
time been introduced into India. In northern China it forms a vast 
trade. At Shanghai it is equal to 2J millions sterling, and by its 
produce the cultivators pay the revenue of whole districts. The tree 
now grows With great luxuriance in the Dhoons, and in the Kohistan ‘y 
of the N.W. Provinces and Punjaub, and there are now tens of 
thousands of trees in the Government plantations of ICowalghiiy 
Hawal Bagh, and Ayar Tolie, from which tons of seeds are available 
for distribution. Eor burning, the tallow is excellent, gives a bright, 
clear, inodorous flame, and without smoke. The tree fruits abun¬ 
dantly both in the Dhoons and in the plains, and grows with great 
rapidity. The hallow is separated by steaming the seeds in tubs with 
convex open wicker bottoms, placed over caldrons of boiling water. 

The seed-vessels are hard brownish husks, not unlike those of chest¬ 
nuts, and each of them contains three round white kernels, having 
small stones within. It is the hard, white, oleaginous substance 
surrounding these stones which possesses most of the properties of 
tallow; but on stripping it off it does not soil the hands. From the 
shell and stone, or seed, oil is extracted, so that the fruit produces 
tallow for candles and oil for lamps. To obtain the extract the 
Chinese grind the fruit in a trunk of a tree which is hollowed out, 
shaped like a canoe, lined with iron, and firmly fixed in the ground. 
Lengthwise within this trunk there moves backwards and forwards 
a millstone, whose axis is fixed to a long pole laden with a heavy 
weight to increase the pressure, and suspended from a beam. After 
the seed has been pounded, it is thrown with a small quantity of 
water into a large iron vessel, exposed to fire, and reduced by heat, 
into a thick consistent mass. It is next put into a case consisting of 
four or live broad iron hoops, piled one above the other, and lined 
with straw, and then pressed down with the feet as closely as possible 
till it fills the case. It is afterwards carried to the press. 

Another, and perhaps more generally adopted process, is, merely 
to boil the bruised seed in water, and to collect the tallowy matter 
that floats to the surface. A certain quantity of some vegetable oil, 
occasionally in as great a proportion as 3 lb. to every 10 lb. procured 
from the tallow-tree/ is mixed up with it. 

It is not so consistent as tallow, and therefore, to promote the 
bettor cohesion of the material, tho candles made of it are dipped in 






wax : tliis external coating hardens them, and preserves them from 
guttering. The combustion of these candles is described as being 
less perfect, yielding a thicker smoko, a dimmer light, and consuming 
much more rapidly than ours. Yet, animal tallow being very scarce 
in China, the vegetable production is there held in the highest es¬ 
timation. The timber ts white and close-grained, and well fitted for 
printing-blocks, while the leaves are valuable as a dye.— Abel's 
Travels in China, p. 177. Lankester Veg. Subsi. 
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(276) Feronia elephantum ( Corr.) N. O. Aukantiace, , e. 

Elephant or Wood apple, Eno. Velanga marum, Mal. Velam marum, pitavoola, 
Tam. Velaga, Tel, Klioet, Him or'PrjK. Knthbel, Bwa. 

Description. —Tree, 50-GO feet, armed with spines; leaves 
pinnated; leaflets 5-7, obovate, almost sessile; petioles winged, 
pointed ; racemes lax, axillary or terminal; calyx 5-toothed ; 
petals 5; style scarcely any; flowers small, pale pink with 
crimson anthers ; fruit about the size of an apple with a hard 
greyish rind, o-celled, many-seeded; seeds immersed in fleshy 
pulp. FI. March.— W. & A. Prod, i. 96.— Wight Icon. 1. 15.— 

lioxb. FI, Ind. ii. 411,— Cor. ii. t. 141.-Coromandel. Tra- 

vancore. Guzerat. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.—A transparent gummy substance exudes from the 
stem when cut or broken which is called in Tamil Velam pimie. It 
resembles much the true gum-arabic, and is used medicinally by the 
native Vyturns, being reduced to powder and mixed with honey and 
then given in dysentery and diarrhoea. The leaves when bruised 
have a fragrant smell, like anise. The natives consider them as 
stomachic and carminative. They are also used by nati ve practitioners 
as a gentle stomachic stimulant in the bowel-complaints of children. 
There is a variety of this, tree, the properties of which are nearly the 
same as this. It is called Cooti-Velam in Tamil.— Wight. Ainslvx 
Beng. Disp. 

Economic Uses.—T he pulpy part of the fruit is edible. A jelly, 
much resembling black-currant jelly, only with a more astringent taste, 
is made from it. The wood is white, hard and durable, line-grained, 
and would answer well for ornamental carving.— Iloxb. 

v . 

(277) Ficus Bengalensis (Linn.) N. 0. Moracm. 

Common Banyan-tree, Eno. Ala-marum, Tam. Bur, But, Beno. Marri, Tur,. 
Poralti, Mal, 

Description. —Tree; branches spreading very much; lower 
ones rooting ; leaves alternate, ovate, bluntly acuminated, with 
parallel nerves, paler underneath, entire, downy when young, 
afterwards smooth; fruit-receptacles axillary, paired, Sessile, 
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as large as a middle-sized cherry, appearing and ripening in 
the hot season. — Wight Icon. t. 1989.—F. Indica, Iioxb. FI. 
Ind, iii. 539.—Urostigma Bengalense, Miqud. — llhecde, i t. 
28.-Common everywhere. 

Medicat, Uses.— The seeds of the fruit are considered as cooling 
and tonic, being prescribed in the form of electuary. The White 
glutinous juice which flows from the stems is applied as a remedy in 
toothache, and also to the soles of the feet when cracked and inflamed. 
The hark given in infusion is said to he a tonic, and is also used in 
diabetes.— Ainslie. 

Economic Uses. —There are several species as well as varieties of 
the Banyan-tree which throw out roots from their branches. The 
present one may perhaps he considered the best type of the fa mil y 
It is remarkable, as every one knows, for tho singular property of 
letting a gummy kind of rootlet fall from its branches. These on 
reaching the ground soon form a natural support to the larger branches 
of the parent tree, and several of these extending and increasing from 
year to year, forming a vast assemblage of pillar-like stems, cover a 
considerable area round the original trunk,— 

“ Branching so broad and long that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade— 

High over-arched with echoing walks between.” 

Many instances are on record of the immense extent of some of 
these trees, which form so peculiar a feature in an Oriental landscape. 
One tree of the kind near Fort St David was computed to cover 
nearly 1700 yards. Colonel Sykes mentions one at Mhow with 68 
stems descending from the branches, and capable of affording a shade 
under a vertical sun to 20,000 men. Roxburgh says that he has 
seen such trees fully 500 yards round tho circumference of the 
branches and 100 feet high, the principal trunk being more than 25 
feet to the branches, and 8 or 9 feet in diameter. Travellers in this 
country have described them large enough to shelter a regiment of 
cavalry, and how they havo formed a natural canopy for public meet¬ 
ings and other assemblages, Tho ancients were acquainted with the 
tree, and both Strabo and Pliny have accurately described it. The 
wood is of no value, being light and porous. The Brahmins use tlxc 
leaves as plates to eat off. Bird lime is manufactured from the milky 
juice which abounds in every part of the tree. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leaves of the palmyra-tree, the roots grow 
downwards embracing the trunk in their descent, until by degrees 
they envelop every part except the top. In very old specimens 
the leaves and head of the palmyra are seen emerging from the 
trunk of. the Banyan-tree, as if they grow from it. These the 
Hindoos regard with reverence, and call them holy marriages.— 
Iioxb. 
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(278) Ficus Benjamina (Linn.) Do. 

Oval leaved Fig-tree, Eng. Itty alu, Mal. Telia Latiuka, Tel. 

Description. —Tree; branches slender, flexuose, streaked 
and wrinkled; leaves petioled, ovate, entire, slenderly streaked 
across; fruit globular, scattered over the brauehlets.— Roxh. 
FI. Ind. iii. 550.—Wight Icon, t, 642, 668 —Rheede, i. t. 26 
--Peninsula. Malabar. 

Medical Uses.—T his is one of the most beautiful of. the species. 
A decoction of the leaves mixed with oil is reckoned in Malabar a 
good application to ulcers.—( Rheede.) Another species growing in 
the Concans and Malabar, and called in Malay alum Katu-alou, is 1 he 
F.citnfoUa. Of this the bark of the root boiled in water is given 
as a wash in aphthous complaints. It is said to strengthen the 
gums, and also to he diuretic. A kind of balsam prepared from the 
hark is mixed with oil and applied to ulcerous affections of the ear, 
and in deafness. A bath made from the bark of root and stem is 
said by the natives to be very efficacious in the care of leprosy, and 
mitigating pains in 'the limbs.— Rheede. 

(279) Ficus cunia (Bach.) I)o. 

Peritia tcregant, Mal. , 

Description. -—Fruit - receptacles turbinate, ribbed, pedi- 
celled, size of a filbert, hairy, um.bilica.ted, in pairs or threes 
on long procumbent, radical and cauline, compound, leafless 
branches, appearing all the year.—F. conglomerate, .Roxh. Ft 
Ind. iii. 661.— Wight Icon. t. 648 .—I ihcede, iii. i. 61.—— 
Concans. Malabar. Oude. Coromandel. 

Medical Uses.—T he rough leaves of this tree are used for polish¬ 
ing furniture. The fruit is administered in aphthous complaints; 
and also, boiled in uiilk, in visceral obstruction. A hath made both 
from the fruit-and bark is reckoned a useful treatment in leprosy. 
— Rheede. 

(280) Ficus elastica (Roxh.) Do. 

Indian Caoutchouc-tree, Eng. Kusneer, Bf,ng, 

Description. —Tree, 30-40 feet; leaves from oval to oblong, 
pointed, thick, firm, and glossy ; fruit in axillary pairs, sessile, 
oval, smooth, the size of an olive ; stipules nearly as long as 
the leaves, smooth and rosy. FI. March—April.— Roxh. Ft 
Ind. iii. 541.—Stilpnophyllum elasticum, Endl — Wight Icon. 
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063.--Khassya mountains. Juntipoor hills. Cultivated. 

in Malabar. 

Economic Uses. —This beautiful tree produces when wounded a 
quantity of milk which yields about one-third of its weight of 
Caoutchouc, -this milk is used by the natives of Silhet to smear 
over the inside of baskets constructed of split rattan, which are then 
rendered water-tight. The milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the hark down to the wood, at a distance of about a. foot 
from each other all round the trunk or branch up to the top of the 
tree ; and the higher the incision, the more abundant the fluid is 
said to bo. iho tree requires a fortnight’s rest before the operation 
is repeated. \\ hen the juice is exposed to the air, it separates 
spontaneously into a fine elastic substance and a foetid whey-coloured 
liquid. Fifty- ounces of pure milky juice taken from the tree in 
August yielded exactly 15| oz. of dean-washed Caoutchouc. This 
substance is of the finest quality, and may be obtained in large 
quantities. It is perfectly soluble in the essential oil of Cajeput. 

The tree is easily propagated by cuttings.— -(Roxb.) Dr Royle 
(Him. Dot., p. 338, 339, note) says : “I have been favoured with a 
letter from Professor Christlson of Edinburgh, who obtained speci¬ 
mens of the East Indian Caoutchouc after it had been eight years 
in the country, and employed it in making a flexible tube for con¬ 
veying coal-gas. Respecting it he says—‘ I can most decidedly 
state that, so far as my trials go, it is a far better article than is 
commonly thought, and quite fit for many most important econo¬ 
mical uses.’ The specimens have been submitted to experiment by 
M. Lierior the sculptor, so well known for his numerous experi¬ 
ments on any important applications of this substance. He pro¬ 
nounces the Indiarubber from Silhet, though carelessly collected, 
and so long ago as eleven years since, to he equal in elasticity to 
the best from South America, and superior to it from lightness of 
colour and freedom from smell. There can be little doubt, there- 
loio, oi its being an important and profitable article of commerce, 
since nearly 500 tons of Caoutchouc are now imported from other 
parts of the world; and its application and uses are so rapidly 
increasing that it is not possible at present for the supply to keep 
pace with the demand. It is hoped, therefore, that some enter¬ 
prising individual will bo induced carefully to collect— i.e., keep 
clean-—the juice of Ficus elasticci. The tree is called Kasmeer by the 
inhabitants of Pundua and the Juntipoor mountains. It is also 
found near Durrunj in Assam, between the Burrapipooter and the 
Root an hills. The highest price of Caoutchouc can, however, only 
be obtained for that which is collected in the bottle form, or prefer- 
o.bly in that of a cylinder of U to 2| inches in diameter, and 4 or 
5 inches in length. Much useful information on the subject will bo 
found in Roxburgh in his article Urceola elastica, and in his Flora 
Indira, iii. 541-5 ; also in an article on the same subject by llowi- 
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son in the 5th vbl. Trans. As. Soc. of Calcutta, and Falconet in 
Agri.-IIort, Sos. of India. — Moyle. 


(281) Ficus excelsa (Vahl.) Do. 

Attimeralloo, Mal, 

Description. — Tree; leaves alternate, bifarious, slightly 
scabrous beneath; fruit-receptacles axillary, solitary or paired, 
peduucled, somewhat turbinate, smooth, size of a cherry, yellow 
when ripe. FI. June -—July.— -Foxb, FI. Inti. iii. 552. — 
Witjkt Icon. t. 650.— Eheede, iii. t. 58.-Peninsula. Mala¬ 

bar. 

Medical Uses.—E heede states that at the pagoda at Vyekkarn, 
a town on the back-water about twenty miles south-east of Cochin, 
one of these trees was growing in his time about iifty feet in circum¬ 
ference, and which was traditionally reported to be two thousand 
years old. A decoction is made from the root powerfully aperient 
in visceral obstructions. The bark of the root of the F. niiida and 
root itself, as well as the leaves, boiled in oil, are severally con¬ 
sidered as good applications for wounds or bruises.— JRhePtk. 

(282) Ficus oppositifolia (Willd.) Do. 

INSCRIPTION. — Small tree ; young shoots scabrous, and 
covered with short hair, fistulous and interrupted at the 
insertion of the leaves ; leaves opposite, round or oblong, 
Slightly serrate, glandular in the axils of the veins beneath, 
shining above, downy beneath; fruit axillary and peduncled, 
racemose on the naked woody branches, round, about the size 
of a large nutmeg, covered with short white hair, with several 
equidistant ridges.— lioxb. Flor. hid. iii. 561.—- Cor. t. 124. 

Wi;/ht Icon. t. 638.—Covellia oppositifolia, Gaspar. -Banks 

of rivulets in the Peninsula and Bengal. 

* Medical Uses.—T ho fruit, seeds, and hark are possessed of 
valuable emetic properties. The best form of administration ap¬ 
pears to be the seed of the ripe fruit, dried and preserved from 
moisture in stoppered bottles. The bark is also a good anti-periodic 
aud tonic. The F. polycarjia possesses tho same medicinal pro¬ 
perties,— Fharm, of India. 

(283) Ficus raceinosa (Linn.) Do. 

Red-wooded Fig-tree, nr Country Fig-troe, Ese. Atti-ulu, Mal. Attie-rnarum, 
Tam. Miiydi, Tkl. Cooler, Hind. 

Description.— Tree; leaves ovate, entire, pointed, veined; 



it-receptaeles on racemes, round, reddish, size of a small 
plum.— Rheede, i. t 25.-Concans. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. —The root in decoction and bark of the tree are 
used in medicine. The latter is slightly astringent, and sometimes 
used in the form of a fine powder; and, in combination with Gingeley- 
oil, is applied in cancerous affections. The fruit is edible. A fluid 
which is yielded by incisions in 'the root is given as a tonic by 
native doctors. An infusion of the bark is given in diabetes ; and 
the young leaves reduced to powder and mixed with lioney in 
bilious affections.— Ainslie. Rheede. 

(281) Ficus religiosa (Linn.) Do. 

Poplar-leaved Fig-tree, Eng. Ashwuth, Bbno. Pippul, Hind. Arasum-maruin, 
Tam. Hay, Bagliie, Tel. Arealu, Mal. Ani peepul, Dine. 

Description. —Tree; leaves loiig-petioled, ovate, cordate, 
narrow acuminate, acumen one-third the length of the leaf, en¬ 
tire, or repandly undulated towards the apex; fruit-receptacles 
axillary, paired, sessile, depressed, size of a small cherry, ap¬ 
pearing in the hot season and ripening in the rainy season.— 
Wight Icon. vi. t. 1967.— Itoxb. FI. Ind. iii. 547.-—Urostigma 

religiosum, Miguel. — Rheede ,, i. t. 27.-Common all over 

India, 

Medical Uses.— The seeds are said to possess cooling and altera¬ 
tive qualities, and are prescribed in electuary and in powder. Leaves 
and young shoots are used as a purgative, and an infusion of the 
hark is given internally in scabies, though of doubtful efficacy.— 
Ainslie. Wight,. 

Economic Uses. —Of this tree there are two nearly-allied species. 
The tree is commonly distributed over the country. It is much re¬ 
spected by the natives, who are very unwilling to cut it down at any 
time. It is frequently to be met with near pagodas, houses, and 
other buildings. The Hindoos venerate it from a superstitious be¬ 
lief that their deity Vishnoo was born among the branches. The 
petioles being very long and slender, the leaVes tremble in the air 
like those of the aspen-tree. Silk-worms are very fond of the leaves. 
The Arabs use them in tanning. Birds are very fond of the fruit, 
and often drop the seeds in cracks of buildings, where they vegetate, 
and occasion great damage if not removed in time. The wood is 
light and of no use.— Itoxb. Wight. 

(285) Ficus rubeseens (Vahl) Do. 

Valli-toragam, Mac, Buroni, Ted. G-oovi-shiora, Beng. 

Description.* —All rough and harsh; leaves alternate, short- 
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petioled, stiff, membranaceous, roughish above and of.' a deep 
green, paler below, oblong-acute, acute at the base, serrated, 
entire or 3-lobed, of all shapes; fruit axillary, solitary, rarely 
twin, between turbinate and globose.— Botch. FI. Ind. hi. t>3$. 
—F, heterophylla, Linn. — Wight Icon. t. 659.— Jiheede, hi. t. 62. 
-Common in moist places in the Peninsula and Bengal. 

Medical Uses.— The juice of the root of this shrub is internally 
administered in colic pains, and the juice of the leaves mixed with 
milk in dysentery. The bark of the root, which is very bitter, pul¬ 
verised and mixed with Coriander seed, is considered a good remedy 
in coughs and asthma, and similar affections of the chest.—( liheede. 
Roxb.) The F. tsiela appears to have similar virtues. Prom the 
bark of the root of the F. infeetoria a peculiar kind of bow-string is 
made, and a red dye is prepared from the root used for dyeing cloths. 
Most of the species of Ficus have been removed to the new genus 
Urodigma. 

(286) Flacourtia catapliracta {Roxb.) !N. 0. Flacouktiaceas. 

Talialiaputrie, Mai,, and Tam. Talishapntrie, Tel. Talisputric, Him Pant- 
yala, feim 

Description. —Tree, armed with large multiple thorns ; 
leaves oval-oblong, acuminated, serrated; racemes axillary, 
many-flowered; berry size of a small plum, purple, with very 
hard sharp-edged seeds; flowers small, greenish. FI Dec.— 
Jan.— Roxb. FI. Fid. iii. 834.— Dec. Prod. i. 256. — Rheedc, v. t. 
38.--—-Warree country. Assam. Nepaul. Behar. 

Medical Uses. —The fruit is edible. The leaves and young shoots, 
which are bitter and astringent, have the taste of rhubarb, and are 
considered stomachic, and are given in diarrhoea, dysentery, fevers, 
and oven in consumption. An infusion of the bark is used in hoarse¬ 
ness .—A indie. Lrndley. 

Economic Uses. —The wood is close-grained, hard, and durable. 
Another species, the F. cranata, is common-on the Neilghemes and 
Shevaroys, and yields a first-rate timber. It is white, very bard, 
and dense.— Bedd. Flor. Sgiv. 1. 78. 

(287) Flacourtia sapida (Roxb.) Do. 

Boo inch, Beno, Kanr^gii, Tel. 

Description. —Small tree or shrub; thorns scattered, naked; 
leaves serrated, elliptical, obtuse, older ones membranaceous; 
male flowers, stamens closely arranged on the dilated torus; 
female, stigmas 5-7, radiating, linear, furrowed above; ped- 
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uncles axillary, many-flowered; flowers small, greenish: FI. 
Dec.—Jan.— W. & A. Prod. i. 29.— Mod, Cor. t. 69.-Pen¬ 

insula. Bengal. 

Economic Uses.—T his species has but few trifling' points of dif¬ 
ference between it and F. jRurnonttfd, the Mauritius plain. The 
fruit is eatable, but by no means good. The wood is hard and 
close-grained, and does not warp. The native inoculators for the 
sruall-pox use the thorns of this shrub for breaking the pustules of 
the small-pox on the ninth or tenth day.— J. (hah. Wight. Long 
on Med. Plants of Bengal. 

(288) Flaconrtia sepiaria { Roxb .) Do. 

Courou ffioelli, Mad. Ooiirew, Tjejl. Sottacla, Tam. Joot-ay karoonday, Di;&. 

Description. —Shrub, 6 feet; thorns very numerous, patent, 
bearing both leaves and flowers j leaves obovate-oblong, older 
ones very rigid and coriaceous, serrate; peduncles axillary, 
solitary, 1 -flowered; flowers small, green ; berry very globular, 
size of a pea, succulent; seeds 4-8. FI. April.— W. & A. Prod. 
1 29.— Boxb. FI. Lid. iii. 885.— Cor. i. t. 68 .—Eheede, v. t. 39. 
-Peninsula. Common everywhere. 

Medical Uses.-'—T he berries are eatable, and are sold in the 
bazaars. The plant makes good fences, from its numerous sharp 
thorns. An infusion of the leaves and roots is given in Shake-bites, 
and the hark rubbed with oil and made into a liniment is used on 
the Malalmr coast in cases of gout. The hark fried in oil is applied 
externally in rheumatism.— Wight. A inslie. JSheede. 

(289) Fumaria parviflora (Dee.) N. 0. Eumariack.k 

Description.— Annual ; smooth ; leaves linear, channelled ; 
braeteas at first as long as the flower, afterwards as short as 
the fructiferous pedicel; petals 4, the lower one distinct, 
linear, the three upper united, the middle one spurred down¬ 
wards ; sepals minute; fruit globose, slightly pointed j flowers 
pale rose. FI. Dec.—Jan.— W. & A. Prod. i. 18. — Moxh. Flor. 

Lid. iii. 217.— Wight’s III. i. i. 11.-Neilgherries. Nepaul. 

Bombay. Bengal. 

.Medical Uses.—T his plant has long been acclimatised in the 
East, and at the present day is considered, in conjunction with black 
pepper, an efficacious remedy in common agues.— (Hoyle II. B.) It 
is extensively employed as an anthelmintic, and to purify the blood 
in skin diseases. Also as a diuretic, diaphoretic, and aperient.— 
Powell'3 Punj. Prod. 





(290) Garcinia gambogia ( Desrous). N. 0. Clcstaoe.e. 

Description.—T ree ; leaves lanceolate, deep green ; dowers 
terminal or axillary, sessile or sub-sessile, pedicellecl, solitary or 
several together; male, anthers numerous, on a short, thick 
andvophore, oblong, 2-celled, dehiscing longitudinally, introrse ; 
female, staminodes surrounding the base of the ovary .in several 
phalanges, each containing 2-3 sterile spathulate stamens; 
stigmas 5-10-lobed, papillose, glandular; ovary (5-10-eelled ; 
fruit yellow or reddish, 6-10-furrowed, 6-10-seeded, nearly 
globular or ovate, furrows broad, with angular edges, the fur¬ 
rows not continued to the apex, which is smooth and depressed, 
and often nipple-shaped.-—Her. Prod. i. 561.— W. & A. Prod. 
i. 100.— G-. Kydia, W. & A. 1. c.-—Cambogia gutta, Linn. — 
G. papilla, Wight Icon. t. 960.— Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 85. —— 
Forests of the western coast. 

Economic Uses.— The pigment which exudes from the trunk is 
semi-transparent, very adhesive, and unsuitable as a paint. The 
acid rinds of the ripe.fruit are eaten, and in Ceylon are dried, and 
eaten as a condiment in curries. The tree is called Heel a on the 
hieilgherries. It y ields an excellent, straight-grained, lemon-coloured, 
slightly elastic wood, and would answer lbr common furniture.— 
(Beddome.) The following report upon the gum-resin of this tree is 
given by Mr Broughton: “ This Gamboge, though produced by 
a different tree to those which yield the Siam and Ceylon Gamboge, 
appears, nevertheless, exceedingly similar, and to be of fine quality. 
An estimation of the amount of colouring resin, which is the essen¬ 
tial constituent, gave a yield of 76 per cent, the remainder consisting 
of gum and starch. The specimen T received was in small lumps, 
and differed thus in external appearance to the commercial speed- 
mens I have seen; hut in quality it can well compare with them. 
The yield of ordinary Gamboge in colouring resin varies from 40 to 
75 per cent. Gamboge is used as a pigment in the manufacture of 
lacquer and in medicine. The price of the Canara gum is 1 rupee 
per lb. I believe the English wholesale price is ,£38 per cwt. As 
a commercial product, this Gamboge appears to promise well. I 
believe, some time ago, Dr Cleghorn was led to pay much attention 
to this substance.” 




(291) Garcinia pedunculata ( Roxb .) Do. 


Tikul or Tlkoor, Hind. 

Description. —Tree, 60 feet; leaves opposite, short-petioled, 
oblong or obovate-oblong, entire, smooth on both sides, with large 
parallel veins; flowers terminal, peduncled; male ones numer¬ 
ous, forming small trichotomous panicles on separate trees; 
females solitary; calyx of two opposite pairs of nearly equal 
sepals ; petals 4, alternate with the segments of the calyx, and 
nearly of the same length ; berry large, round, smooth, yellow 
when ripe; seeds 10, reni form, arillate. FI, Jan.—March.— 
Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 625. — Wight’s III. i. 125.— Icon. t. 114, 115. 
—-—Eungpore. 

Economic Uses.—T he fruit of this species of Garcinia ripens 
about April or May. It is very large, about 2 lb. weight, of a rich 
yellow colour when ripe, and exceedingly acid to the taste. Each 
seed is enclosed in its own proper aril, within which is generally 
found a soft yellow resin. The fleshy part of the fruit has a sharp, 
pleasant, acid taste. It is used by the natives in their curries, and 
for acidulating water. If cut into slices and dried it retains its 
qualities for years, and might possibly he used to advantage during 
long sea-voyages as a substitute for limes, or put into various mosses 
where salt meat is employed.'— Roxb. 

One of the most delicious fruits, the Mangostoen, is produced by 
a tree of this order (Garcinia mangostana , linn.), growing in the 
Eastern Archipelago. The white delicate pulp which surrounds -the 
seeds has been aptly likened by Sir E. Tenwent to “ perfumed 
snow.” The tree has been successfully grown and the fruit ripened 
at Courtallum ; but it requires groat care, and the fruit never acquires 
the size and flavour it has in its native country.- (Petrs. Obs.) The 
fleshy pericarp is a valuable astringent. It contains tannin, resin, 
and a crystal lisable principle. It has been successfully employed in 
the advanced stages of dysentery and in chronic diarrhoea. Dr 
Waltz (Diseases of Children in Hot Climates , p. 164) recommends a 
strong decoction as an external astringent application in dysentery. 
— P/tarm. of India. 

(292) Garcinia pictoria (Roxb.) Do. 

Mysore Gamboge-tree, Eng. Mukki, Tam, 

Description. —Tree, 60 feet; much branched; leaves opposite, 
short-petioled, oblong-ventrico.se, slightly acute, entire, smooth 
on both sides ; hermaphrodite flowers axillary, solitary, sessile; 
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in two unequal pairs; petals 4, oval; 
berry oval, size of a large cherry, smooth, slightly marked with 
4 lobes, and crowned with the sessile verracose stigma; seeds 
4, oblong, reniform ; calyx and corolla of male flowers as in 
the female; flowers yellow. FI. Feb.— Wight Icon. t. 102.— 
Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 627. —Hebradendron pictorium, Ohrisf.ison. 
-Wynaad forests. Mysore. 

Economic Uses. —The tree is found in the high mountain-lands 
of Wynaad, and attempts to cultivate it in the low country have 
failed. A good kind of Gamboge is procured from the tree. The 
bark, according to Roxburgh, is intermixed with many yellow specks, 
and through its substance, particularly on the inside, considerable 
masses of Gamboge are found. Samples which were sent to Dr E. 
from Tellicherry, even in a crude and unrefined state, he considered 
superior to most other kinds ; and the specimens forwarded to the 
Madras Exhibition were also considered of an excellent quality. 
The tree is to be found in the greatest abundance along the whole 
line of G hauts, and it is probable that if the attention of t he trade were 
directed to these provinces it might become an important article of 
export. An oil is got from the seeds. The following particulars 
regarding it were furnished by Dr Oswald to the Madras Exhibition: 
It is procurable in moderate quantities by pounding the seeds in 
a stone mortar, and boiling the mass until the butter or oil rises to 
the surface. Two and a half measures of seeds should yield one seer 
and a half of butter. In the Nuggur division of Mysore it is Sold at 
the rate of 1-4 As. per seer of 24 Its. weight, or at £$6, 6s. per ton; 
and is chiefly used as a lamp-oil by the better classes of natives, and 
by the poor as a substitute for ghee. The butter thus prepared does 
not appear to possess any of the purgative qualities of the Gamboge 
resin, but is considered an antiscorbutic ingredient in food. There 
lias been some difference of opinion among botanists regarding the 
true definition of the species yielding the Mysore Gamboge; and 
also in what respect both the tree itself and its products differ with 
those from Ceylon and Siam. An excellent paper has been written 
by Dr Christison upon this subject. From the information which 
Dr C. has been able to collect regarding this Gamboge-tree, it would 
appear to constitute a genus distinct from the Ceylon plant, which 
latter Dr Graham (Comp. Bat Mag.) has, from certain points of 
distinction in its botanical character, designated as the Ilcbmdendron 
Gambogioides. The species under consideration is found on high 
lands in the Coorg and Mysore countries. Dr Cleghorn had an op¬ 
portunity of personally examining the tree in its native forest, which 
is in the north-western parts of Mysore. He then remarked that its 
range of elevation was between 2000 and 3000 feet, and that Ik*. 
found it in greater abundance as he proceeded southward. It pro¬ 
bably lias an extensive range along the "Western Ghauts. Regard- 
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ing the quality of the specimens sent hum, Dr Christison observed 
that they were all in a concrete state, of a tawny brownish yellow 
colour and glistening waxy lustre, exactly like line Siam Gamboge, 
and showing its tendency to conchoidal fracture ; freo from 
odour, tasteless, and equal to the Siam Gamboge in being easily 
reducible to a fine emulsion in water. As a pigment it proved 
of an excellent quality, like that of Ceylon. It is in a great 
degree soluble in sulphuric ether, to which it communicates a lino 
orange colour, the solution yielding upon evaporation an orange- 
coloured resin. Upon analysis the composition proved to be essen¬ 
tially the same with that of Ceylon, but indicating more colouring 
matter, more resin, and less gum, than in the Gamboge of commerce. 
I n its medicinal effects it would appear to excite the same influence 
bn the animal body as common Gamboge, as it has undergone experi¬ 
ments both in England and in this country. The natives appear 
little acquainted with its uses, unless perhaps, as Dr Cleghorn ascer¬ 
tained, for colouring cloth in the low country. Dr Christison ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that “ it is probable this Gamboge might advan¬ 
tageously be applied to any use to which the Gamboge.of Siam is 
habitually put.” At all events it is an equally lino pigment, and. as 
it can be obtained in almost unlimited quantity, it may be introduced 
equally into the European trade. Gamboge fetches in the London 
market from £5 to ,£11 per cwt.—Dr Christison in Pharm. Jouvn. 
Dr Hunter s Indian Jouvn. 

(-93) Gajrcinia purpurea (Roxb.) Do. 

Mate Mmigosteen, Eng. 

.Description. —Tree; branches drooping; leaves lanceolar, 
obtuse, shining, dark green; berry spherical, smooth, not fur¬ 
rowed, deep purple throughout.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 624.— J. 

Grah. Cat. p. 25.— Wight III. i. 125.-Concans. Eavines 

at Kandalla. 

Mbdical Uses. —-This differs, says [Roxburgh, from every other 
species in the whole fruit, which is about the size of a small orange, 
being throughout of a deep purple colour, even the proper purple 
aril oi the seeds. The seeds yield an oil known as the Kokum oil. 
it is of much use in cases ot chapped skin, hands, and face, either 
scraped into hot water or powdered, the powder being rubbed on the 
lace and bands. The fruit has an agreeable acid flavour, and is 
eaten by natives. Workers in iron use the acid juice as a mordant. 
A concrete oil is obtained from the seeds, which is well known and 
used at Goa for adulterating ghee. This oil is used by the natives 
as-a healing application, and from its powerfully absorbing heat it 
might be usefully employed in such wounds or sores as aro accom¬ 
panied with inflammation. Kokum butter is a solid, firm, and friable 
substance, having a greasy feci. Its colour is pale yellow, and has 
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_vt but not disagreeable odour. It is readily soluble in other, and 

slightly so in rectified spirits—more in hot than in cold.— Pharm. 
Journ. jR oxh 

(294) Gardenia lucida ( Roxb .) N. 0. CiNOHONACEiE. 

Description. —Tree, unarmed, with resinous buds; leaves 
short-petided, oblong or oval or obovate, obtuse or bluntly 
pointed, glabrous, shining, with simple parallel nerves and 
prominent veins; limb of calyx with 5 divisions, sprinkled oil 
the inside with stoutish bristles * corolla liypocrateriforni; tube 
long, striated; limb 5-partite, divisions as long as, or a little 
shorter than, the tube; berry drupaceous, even, oblong, crowned 
with the calyx ; nut very hard, thick, and long, with two 
parietal receptacles; flowers somewhat terminal, solitary 
shortly pedicelled, large, pure white, fragrant. FI. March 
April,—if. A. Prod. i. 395.— Wight Icon. t. 575.— Roxb. 

FI. Ind. i. 707.-Circars. "S. Maliratta country. Chitta¬ 

gong. 

Medical Uses.—T his is stated by Roxburgh to be in flower and 
fruit the greater part of the year. The total want of pubescence, 
structure of the stipules, length of the calyx, and sharpness of its 
divisions, distinguish tliis species from O. gummifera, which it 
most resembles. A fragrant resin, known in Canara and. Mysore as 
the Dikamali resin, is procured from the tree, which is said to be 
useful in hospitals, keeping away flies from sores on account of its 
strong aroma. It is used by native farriers, and is certainly a sub¬ 
stance worthy of attention.— (Roxb. Jury Rep. Mud. Jbxhib.) Ihe 
(}. camp*'.valuta is used as a cathartic and anthelmintic ; and a 
yellow resin, similar to gum eleini, exudes from the buds and wounds 
in the bark of G. gummifera , which might he' turned to good account. 
— Roxb. 

(295) Gendarussa vulgaris ( Nc.es .) N. 0. Aoanthaceai. 

Vada-kofli, Mat.. Caroo-nocliie, Tam. Kali-Thumbali, Dok. Nulla VaVfJi, 
Tkl. Jugutniudun, Reno. 

Description.— Shrub, 3-4 feet; leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
elongated; branches numerous, long, and straggling, floweis 
in whorls on terminal spikes; upper lip undivided; flowers 
pale, greenish white, sparingly stained with purple.-- Wigh 
Icon. 1. 468.—Justicia Gendarussa, Eoxb. FI. Ind. i. 128.— 
Iihce.de, ix. t. 42.-H. Concaris. Travancore. Peninsula. 
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Medical Uses.— The leaves and tender stalks are prescribed in 
certain cases of chronic rheumatism; the bark of tire young parts is 
generally of a dark-purple colour, ■whence it derives its Tamil name, 
iu Java it is considered a good emetic. The leaves are scattered by 
the natives amongst their clothes to preserve them from insects. 
The same in infusion are given internally in fevers; and a bath in 
which these leaves are saturated is very efficacious in the same conx- 
» plaints. The juice of the leaves is administered in coughs to chit- 
* dren, and the same mixed with oil as an embrocation in glandular 
swellings of the neck and throat; also, mixed with mustard-seed, is 
a good emetic. The natives put the leaves in a bag with some common 
salt, and warming them, reckon it a good .remedy applied externally 
in diseases of the joints.— Aindie. Rheede. 

(296) Girardinia heterophylla ( Dalz .) 1ST. 0. Hrticaceje. 

Neilgherry Nettle, Eng. Ana scliorigenam, Max,. 

Description.— Annual, erect ; loaves broad-cordate, 7-lobed, 
lobes oblong, acute, coarsely serrated, clothed on both sides 
with fine whitish down, armed above with thin scattered 
prickles, thickly clothed beneath with the same; male and 
female flowers in distinct glomerate peduncled spikes; 
flowers small, green. FI. Sept.—Nov.— Dalz. Bomb. Flor ., p. 
238.—tlrtica heterophylla, Willd. G. Leschenaultiana, De- 

caism.—Wight Icon. t. 1976.— Rheede, ii. t. 41.-Common 

on the slopes of the Ghauts. Peninsula. Nepaul. 

Economic Uses. —If incautiously touched, this nettle will produce 
temporarily a most stinging pain. The plant succeeds well by cul¬ 
tivation. Its bark abounds in fine, white, glossy, silk-like, strong 
fibres. The Todawars on the Neilghmies separate the fibres by 
boiling the plant, and spin it into thin coarse thread : it produces a 
’ beautifully fine and soft flax-like fibre, which they use as a thread. 
The Malays simply steep the stoms in water for ten or twelve days, 
after which they are so much softened that the outer fibrous portion 
is easily peeled off. Dr Dickson states that the Neilgherry nettle 
is the most extraordinary plant; it is almost all fine fibre, and the 
tow is very much like the fine wool of sheep, and no doubt will be 
largely used by wool-spinners.— Wight. Moyle. 

The following report upon the cultivation and preparation of the 
fibre was forwarded to the Madras Government by Mr MTvor, 
superintendent of the Horticultural Gardens at Qotacamund :— 

Cultivation.— The Neilgherry nettle has been described as an 
annual plant; it has however proved, at least in cultivation, to bo 
a perennial, continuing to throw out fresh shoots from the roots and 
stems with unabated vigour for a period of three or four years. The 
mode of cultivation, therefore, best suited to the plant, is to treat it 
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as a perennial by sowing the seeds in rows at fifteen inches apart, 
and cutting down the young shoots for the fibre twice a-year-— viz., 
in July and January. The soil best suited to the growth of this 
plant is found iu ravines which have received for years the deposit of 
alluvial soils washed down from the neighbouring slopes. In cutting 
off the first shoots from the seedling crop, abont six inches of the 
stem is left above the ground; this forms “ stools,” from which fresh 
shoots for the succeeding crops are produced. After each cutting 
the earth is dug over between the rows to the depth of about eight 
inches ; and where manure can be applied, it is very advantageous 
when dug into the soil between the rows with this operation. When 
the shoots have once begun to grow, no farther cultivation can be 
applied, as it is quite impossible to go in among the plants, owing 
to their stinging property. The plant is indigenous or growing Avila 
all over the Neilghemes, at elevations varying from'4000 to 8000 
feet, and this indicates the temperature best suited to the perfect 
development of the fibre. 

Produce per acre .—From tbe crop of July an average produce of 
from 450 to 500 lb. of clean fibre per acre may he expected. Of 
this quantity about 120 lb. will be a very superior quality; this is 
obtained from the young and tender shoots, which should be placed 
by themselves during the operation of cutting. The crop of January 
will yield on an average 600 or 700 lb. per acre; hut the fibre of 
this crop is all of a uniform and somewhat coarse quality, owing to 
shoots being matured by the setting in of the dry season in Decem¬ 
ber. It might therefore he advantageous, where fine quality of 
fibre only was required, to cut tho shoots more frequently—probably 
three or four times in the year—as only the finest quality of fibre is 
produced from young and tender shoots. 

Preparation of the fibre .—Our experiments being limited, our 
treatment of tho fibre has been necessarily very rude and imperfect, 
as in this respect only in extensi ve cultivation can efficient appliances 
be obtained. 

The inner hark of the whole of the plant abounds in fibre, that of 
the young shoots being the finest and strongest, while that of the old 
stems is comparatively short and coarse, hut still producing a fibre 
of very great strength and of a peculiar silky and woolly like appear¬ 
ance, and one which no doubt will prove very useful in manufactories. 

For cutting down the crop fine weather is selected ; and the 
shoots when*cut are allowed to remain as they fall for two or three 
clays,-by which time they are sufficiently dry to have lost their 
stinging properties; they are, however, pliable enough to allow of 
the bark, being easily peeled off the stems, and separated from tho 
leaves. The hark thus taken from the stems is tied up in small bundles 
and dried in the sun, if the weather is fine; if wet, is dried in an open 
shed with a free circulation of air. When quite dry, the hark is 
slightly beaten with a wooden mallet, which causes the outer hark 
of that in which there is no fibre to break and fall off. The fibrous 
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part of tlia bark is then wrapped up in small bundles, and boiled for 
about an-hour in water to which a small quantity of wood-ashes has 
been added, in order to facilitate the separation of the woody matter 
from the fibre. The fibre is then removed out of the boiling water, 
and washed as rapidly as possible in a clear running stream, after 
which it is submitted to the usual bleaching process employed in 
tlm manufacture of fibre from flax or hemp,— Report, April 1862. 

(297) Gisekia pharnaceoides (.Linn.) jN'. 0. Phytolacgace.k 

Description. —Herbaceous ; leaves short-petioled, elliptic- 
lanceolate, very obtuse, scarcely mucronulate, pale green 
above, glaucous white beneath; cymes sub-sessile, shorter than 
the leaf, ball-shaped, simple, 5-10 flowered, somewhat loose ; 
flowers nearly equalling the pedicel, pale green. FI. All the 
year. — Dec,, Prod, xiii,, s. 2, p. 27.— Wight Icon. t. 1167. — 
Iloxb. Cor. t. 183.— 4 —Common in pasture-grounds all over 
the country. 

Medical Uses.—A powerful anthelmintic in cases of tienia. The 
fresh plant, including leaves, stalks, and capsules, is employed in 
doses of about an ounce, ground up in a mortar, with sufficient water 
to make a draught. This should be repeated three times at an 
interval of four days, the patient each time taking it after fasting for 
some hours .—Lowther in Journ. of Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India., ix. 
p. 285. 

(298) Gloriosa superha (Linn.) NV 0. Limacr®. 

Meridoui, Mai., Caateejan, Tam. Ulatehandul, Beno. Cariari, Hind. 

Description, — Climbing, with herbaceous stem; leaves 
cirriferous, ovate-lanceolate, inferior ones oblong; corolla 
6 - potalled; petals reflexed; flowers yellow and. crimson 
mixed ; capsule 8-celled, 3-valved. FI. Aug.—Oct .—Wight 
loon. vi. t. 2047.— -Poxb. FI. Ind. ii. 143.—Methonica superba, 
Lam. — Rheede, vii* t. 57.-—Coromandel Malabar. Con- 
cans. Bengal. 

Medical Uses. — -T his splendid creeper, designated by Linnaeus 
as “ vere gloriosus flos,” is commonly to he met with in the Travau- 
core forests., Roxburgh, says it is one of the most ornamental plants 
any country can boast of. The root of the plant is reckoned poison • 
ous. The natives apply it in paste to the hands, and feet of women 
in difficult parturition. A salt is procured from the root by repeated 
washing and grinding, throwing away the liquor, and washing the 
residuum carefully. The white powder so found is bitter to the 
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oney it is given in gonorrhcjea.—( Lindley. 
Roxb.) The native practitioners say it possesses nearly the same 
properties as the root of Aeon Hum ferox, hence its name of Country or 
Wild Aconite. Its taste is faintly hitter and acrid. It is farinaceous 
in structure. It is not poisonous in 12-grain doses, hut, on the con¬ 
trary, is alterative, tonic, and anti-periodic. It might be poisonous 
in larger quantities.— Modern Sheriff in Supjrf. to Pharm. of India. 

(299) G-luta Travaneorica (Bcdd.) .11. 0. Anacaiidiaceve. 

Slien-kurani, Tam. 

Desceiftion. —Large tree ; leaves crowded about the apex 
of the branches, alternate, entire, elliptic, attenuated at both 
ends, glabrous, petioles very short, ciliated, panicles terminal, 
and from the upper axils, crowded, canescent, shortly pubescent ; 
calyx irregularly and slightly 5 -toothed, splitting irregularly 
and caducous ; bracts ovate, cymbiform ; petals 5, imbricate ; 
fruit depressed, transversely oblong, with a rough brownish 

rind.— Bedel. Flor. Sylv. t. 60.-Tinnevelly mountains and 

Travancore. 

Economic Uses. —A valuable timber-tree. The wood is reddish, 
fine-grained, takes a good polish, and is well adapted for furniture. 
—Beddome. 

(300) Gmelina arborea (Roxb.) N. 0. Verbenace/ei. 

Cumbuln, Max, Joogani-chookur, Hind, ttumbarec, Bens. Tagoomooda, 
Tam. Goomadee, Tel. 

Desceiftion. —Arboreous, unarmed; branchlets and young 
leaves covered with a greyish powdery tomeutum; leaves 
long-petioled, cordate or somewhat produced and acute at the 
base, acuminate, the adult ones glabrous above, greyish tomen- 
tose beneath, with 2-4 glands at the base ; panicles tomentose, 
axillary, and terminal; raceme-like cymules decussate, tricho- 
tomous, few-flowered; bracts lanceolate, deciduous; the 
acutely dentate calyx eglandulose; flowers large, sulphur- 
coloured, slightly tinged with red on the outside. FI. April-— 
May.— Wight Icon. t. 1470.— .Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 84 .—Cor. iii. 

t. 246.— Rhcede, i. t. 41,-Coromandel. Neilglierries. Con- 

cans. Oude, 

Economic Uses.—A small tree not un frequent in the Paulghaut 
jungles, and generally distributed in Malabar. The. light wood of 



taste. Mixed with 




this tree is used by natives for making the cylinders of their drums 
called DhotucJcs, also for making chairs, carriages, panels, &c,, as it 
combines lightness with strength. It is common in the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam districts. The wood is not readily attacked by 
insects. The shade is good. It grows rapidly, and the seeds may 
be planted in beds.— Wight. Roxb. 

(301) Gmelina Asiafcica {Linn.) Do. 

Neelacoorn it, Tam. Nolagoomaili, Tlx. 

Description, — Shrub; leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
tomentose underneath, with frequently a sharp short lobe on 
each side; spines axillary, opposite, horizontal, pubescent at 
the tip, the length of the petioles; flowers from the end of the 
tender twigs on peduncles; fruit a berried drtipe size of a 
jujube, black, smooth ; flowers large, bright sulphur. FI. All 

the year.— Roxb. FI. Ind. iii. 87.-Coromandel. Travan- 

core. 

Medical Uses.—T he root is a demulcent and mucilaginous. 
Another species, the G. parvifiora, has the power of rendering water 
mucilaginous, and is employed for the cure of the scalding of urine 
in gonorrhoea.— Roxb. 

(302) Gordonia obtusa (Wall.) N. 0. TbrnsTrzemiaceze. 

Description.— Tree, middling size; leaves cimeate-oblong 
to elliptic-lanceolate, obtuse or with, a blunt acumination, with 
shallow serratures, glabrous; petioles about 2 lines long; 
peduncles a little shorter than the petioles ; petioles obcordate, 
slightly united at the base, silky on the outside, as are the 
bracts and calyx; stamens somewhat pentadelphous.— W. & 
A. Prod. p. 87.— G. parviflora, Wight III — Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 
73. 

Economic Uses. —A beautiful tree, common on the Ueilgherries, 
Wynaad, and Western Ghauts of Madras, from 2500 to 7500 feet 
elevations. It is called Uagetta on the hills. The timber is white, 
with a straw tint, even-grained, and easy to work, and resembling 
beech. It is in general use for planks, doors, rafters, and beams, 
but liable to warp if not well seasoned.— Bcddome. 

(303) Gossypium Indicum (Linn.) Of. 0. Malvaceae. 

Indian Cotton plant, Eng. Paratie, Van-paratie, Tam. Kapas, Duk. Puttie, Tel. 

Description.— Herbaceous ; stem more or less branched, 1£ 
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foot; young parts velvety, often hairy, in the upper part some¬ 
times of a reddish colour, frequently marked with black spots ; 
leaves hairy, palmate, 3-5 lobed ; lobes broad, rounded; 
petioles long, usually hispid and dotted; flowers axillary, 
generally solitary towards the extremities of the branches; 
petals yellow, with a purple spot near the claw; segment of 
involucel cordate at the base, margin dentate, sometimes 
entire; capsule ovate, pointed, 3-4 celled; seeds 5, clothed 
with greyish down under the short-staple white wool.— Royle. 
— : G. lierbaceum, Linn. —J Roxb. FI. 2-rid. iii. 184.— Boyle. Ill . 
Him. Bot. t. 23, fig. 1.-Cultivated. 

Economic Uses. ■— As flax-is characteristic of Egypt, and the 
hemp of Europe, so cotton may truly be designated as belonging to 
India. Long before history can furnish any authentic account of 
this invaluable product, its uses must have been known to the in¬ 
habitants of this country, and their wants supplied from time imme¬ 
morial, by the growth of a fleecy-like substance, covering the seeds 
of a plant, raised more perhaps by the bounty of Providence than 
the labour of mankind. 

In Sanscrit, cotton is called kurpas, from whence is derived the 
Latin name carbasus, mentioned occasionally in lloman authors. 
This word subsequently came to mean sails for ships and tents. 
Herodotus says, talking of the products of India,—“ And certain wild 
trees bear wool instead of fruit, that in beauty and quality exceeds 
that of sheep : and the Indians make their clothing from these 
trees” (iii. 106). And in the book of Esther (i. 6) the word green 
corresponds to the Hebrew kurpas, and is in the Vulgate translated 
carbadnus. The above- shows from how early a period cotton was 
cultivated in this country. “The natives,” says Hoyle (alluding 
to its manufacture in India), “of that country early attained, excel¬ 
lence in the arts of spinning and weaving, employing only their 
fingers and the spinning-wheel for the former; but they seem 
to have exhausted their ingenuity when they invented the hand- 
loom for weaving, as they have for ages remained in a stationary 
condition. ” 

It has sometimes been considered a subject of doubt whether the 
cotton was indigenous to America as well as Asia, but without 
sufficient reason, as it is mentioned by very early voyagers as form¬ 
ing the only clothing of the natives of Mexico; and, as stated by 
Humboldt, it is one of the plants whose cultivation among the 
Aztec tribes was as ancient as that of the Agave, the Maize, and the 
Quinoa' (Ghmopodtum). If more evidence be required, it maybe 
mentioned that Mr Brown has in his possession cotton not separated 
from the seeds, as well as cloth manufactured from it brought from 
the Peruvian tombs; and it may bo added that the species now 




recognised as American differ in character from all known Indian 
species (Hoyle). 

Cotton is not less valuable to the inhabitants of India than it is to 
European nations. It forms the clothing of the immense population 
of that country, besides being used by them in a thousand different 
ways for carpets, tents, screens, pillows, curtains, &c. The great de¬ 
mand for cotton in Europe has led of late years to the most important 
consideration of improvements in its cultivation. The labours and 
outlay which Government has expended in obtaining so important 
an object have happily been attended with the best results. The 
introduction of American seeds and experimental cultivation in 
various parts of India have been of the greatest benefit. They have 
been the means of producing a better article for the market, simpli¬ 
fying its mode of culture, and proving to the Ryots how, with a little 
care and attention, the article may be made to yield tenfold, and 
greatly increase its former value. To neither the soil nor the climate 
can the failure of Indian cotton bo traced: the want of easy transit, 
however, from the interior to the coast, the ruinous effect of absurd 
fiscal regulations, and other influences, were at work to account for 
its failure. In 1834, Professor Royle drew attention to two circum¬ 
stances : “I have no doubt that by the importation of foreign, and 
the selection of native seed—attention to the peculiarities not only of 
soil hut also of climate, as regards the course of the seasons, and the 
temperature, dryness, and moisture of the atmosphere, as well as 
attention to the mode of cultivation, such as preparing the soil, sow¬ 
ing in lines so as to facilitate the circulation of air, weeding, ascer- 
tain ing whether the mixture of other crops with the cotton ho injurious 
or otherwise, pruning, picking the cotton as it ripens, and keeping 
it clean-—great improvement must take place in the quality of the 
cotton. Experiments may at first be more expensive than the or¬ 
dinary culture; the natives of India, when taught by example, would 
adopt the improved processes as regularly and as easily as the other ; 
and as labour is nowhere cheaper, any extra outlay would be repaid 
fully as profitably as in countries where the best cottons are at 
present produced.” 

The experiments urged by so distinguished an authority were put 
in force in many parts of the country, and notwithstanding the great 
prejudice which existed to the introduction of novelty and other 
obstacles, the results have proved eminently successful. It has been 
urged that Indian cotton is valuable for qualities of its own, and 
especially that of wearing well. It is used for the same purposes as 
hemp and flax, hair and wool, are in England. There are, of course, 
a great many varieties in the market, whose value depends on the 
length, strength, and fineness as well as softness of the material, the 
chief distinction being the long stapled and the short stapled. 
Cotton was first imported into England from India in 1783, when 
about 114,133 lb. were received. In 1846, it has been calculated 
that the consumption, of cotton for the last 30 years has increased at 
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the compound ratio of 6 per cent, thereby doubling itself every - 
twelve years. The chief parts of India where the cotton plant is 
cultivated are in Guzerat, especially in Surat and Broach, the 
principal cotton districts in the country ; the southern Mahratta 
countries, including Dharwar, which is about a hundred miles from 
the seaport; the Cancans, Canara, and Malabar. There has never 
been any great quantity exported from tire Madras side, though it is 
• cultivated in the Salem, Coimbatore, and Tirmevelly districts, having 
the port of Tutieorin on one coast, and of late years that of Cochin 
on the other, both increasing in importance as places of export. In 
the Bengal Presidency, Behar and Benares, and the Saugor and 
hierbudda territories, are the districts where it is chiefly cultivated. 

The present species and its varieties are by far the most generally 
cultivated .in India. Dacca cotton is a variety chiefly found in 
Bengal, furnishing that exceedingly fine cotton, and employed in 
manufacturing the very delicate and beautiful muslins of that place, 
the chief difference being in the mode of spinning, not in any inherent 
virtue in the cotton or soil where it grows. The Berar cotton is 
another variety with which the H. Circar long-cloth is made. This' 
district, since it has come under British rule, promises to he one of 
the most fertile and valuable cotton districts in the whole country. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the best soil and climate 
adapted for the growth of the cotton plant; and considering that, it 
grows at altitudes of 9000 feet, where Humboldt found it in the 
Andes, as well as at the level of the sea, in rich black soil and 
also on the sandy tracts of the sea-sliore, it is superfluous to attempt 
specifying the particular amotlnt of dryness or moisture absolutely 
requisi te to insure perfection in the crop. It seems to be a favourite 
idea, however, that the neighbourhood of the sea-coast and islands 
arc more favourable for the cultivation of the plant than places far 
inland, where the saline moisture of the sea-air cannot reach. But 
such is certainly not the case in Mexico and parts of Brazil, where 
the best districts for cotton-growing are far inland, removed from the 
influence of sea-air. Perhaps the different species of the plant 
may require different climates. However that may be, it is certain 
that tboy are found growing in every diversity of climate and soil, 
even on the Indian continent; while it is well known that the best 
and largest crops have invariably been obtained from island planta¬ 
tions, or those in the vicinity of the sea on the mainland. 

A fine sort of cotton is grown in the eastern districts of Bengal 
for the most delicate manufactures ; and a coarse kind is gathered in 
every part of the province from plants thinly interspersed in fields 
of pulse or grain. Captain Jenkins describes the cotton in Cachar 
as gathered from the Jaunt cultivation : this consists in the jungle 
being burnt down after periods of from four to six years, the ground 
roughly hoed, and the seeds sown without further culture. Dr 
Buchanan Hamilton, in his statistical account of Dinagepore, gives a 
full account of the mode of cultivation in that district, where lie says 



some cotton of bad quality is grown along with turmeric, and some 
by itself, which is sown in the beginning of May, and the produce 
collected from the middle of August to the middle of October, but 
the cultivation is miserable. A much better method, however, he 
adds, is practised in the south-east parts of the district, the cotton of 
which is liner than that imported from the west of India : The land 
is of the first quality, and the cotton is made to succeed rice, which 
is cut between August and the middle of September. The field is 
immediately ploughed until well broken, for which purpose it may 
require six double ploughings. After one-half of these has been 
given, it is manured with dung, or mud from ditches. .Between the 
middle of October and the same time in November, the seed is sown 
broadcast ; twenty measures of cotton and one of mustard. That 
of llio cotton, before it is sown, is put into water for one-third of an 
hour, after which it is rubbed with a little dry earth to facilitate the 
sowing. About the beginning of February the mustard is ripe, when 
it is plucked and the field weeded. Between the 12th of April and 
12 th of June the cotton is collected as it ripens. The produce of a 
single acre is about 300 lb. of cotton, worth ten rupees ; and as much 
mustard-seed, worth three rupees. A still greater quantity of cotton, 
Dr Hamilton continues, is reared on stiff clay-land, where the ground 
is also high and tanks numerous. If the soil is rich it gives a 
summer crop of rice in the same year, or at least produces the seedling 
rice that is to he transplanted. In the beginning of October the 
field is ploughed, and in the end of the month the cotton-seed is 
sown, mingled with Sorialia or Lora (species of Sinapis and Eruca) ; 
and some rows of flax and safflower are generally intermixed. About 
the end of January, or later, the oil-seeds are plucked, tho field is 
hoed and manured with cow-dung and ashes, mud from tanks, and 
oil-cake; it is then watered once in from eight to twelve days. The 
cotton is gathered between tho middle of April and the middle of 
June, and its produce may be from 300 to 500 lb. an acre. 

In the most northern provinces of India the greatest care is bestowed 
on the cultivation. The seasons for sowing are about the middle of 
March and April, after the winter crops have been gathered in, and 
again about the commencement of the rainy season. The crops are 
commenced being gathered about the conclusion of the rains, and 
during October and November, after which the cold becomes con¬ 
siderable, and the rains again severe. About the beginning of 
February the cotton plants shoot forth new leaves, produce fresh 
flowers, and a second crop of cotton is produced, which is gathered 
during March and beginning of April. The same occurs with the 
cottons of Central India, one crop being collected after the rains and 
the other in February, and what is late in the beginning of March. 

I venture to insert hero the following interesting particulars about 
cotton manufacture: “ The shrub Perutti, which produces the finer 
kind of cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care. When the 
cotton has been gathered it is thrown upon a floor and threshed, in 
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order that it may bo separated from the black seeds and husks which 
serve it as a covering. It is then put into bags or tied up m bales 
containing from 300 to 320 lb. of 16 oz each. After it has 
been carded it is spun out into such delicate threads that a piece oi 
cotton cloth 20 yards in length may almost be concealed in the 
hollows of both hands. Most of these pieces of cloth are twice 
washed; others remain as they come from the loom, and are dipped 
in cocoa-nut oil in order that they may be longer preserved. It is 
customary also to draw them through conjee or rice-water, that they 
may acquire more smoothness and body. This conjee is sometimes 
applied to cotton articles in so ingenious a manner that purchasers 
are often deceived, and imagine the cloth to be much stronger than 
it really is; for as soon as washed the conjee vanishes, and the cloth 
appears quite slight and thin. 

“ There are reckoned to be no less than 22 different kinds of cotton 
articles manufactured in India, without including muslin or coloured 
stuffs. The latter are not, as in Europe, printed by means oi wooden 
blocks, but painted with a brush made of coir, which approaches 
near to horse-hair, becomes very elastic, and can be formed into any 
shape the painter chooses. The colours employed are indigo {Indigo* 
fera tindoria), the stem and leaves of which plant yield that beauts 
ful dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, coverlets, and other 
articles are painted, and which never lost s the smallest shade o its 
beauty. Also curcuma or Indian saffron, a plant which dyes yellow) 
and lastly, gum-lac, together with some flowers, roots, and fruits 
which are used to dye red. With these few pigments, which are 
applied sometimes singly, sometimes mixed, the natives produce on 
their cotton cloths that admirable and beautiful pamtmg winch 
exceeds anything of the kind exhibited, in Europe. 

“No person in Turkey, Persia, or Europe has yet mutated the 
Betilla, a certain kind of white East Indian chintz made at Masuli- 
patam, and known under the name of Orgamli. J be manufacture 
of this cloth, which was known in the time of Job, the painting of 
it, and the preparation of the colours, give employment in India to 
male and female, young and old. A great deal of cotton is brought 
from Arabia and Persia and mixed with that of India. 7>ti) t. 
Voy. to East Indies. 

The remaining uses of this valuable plant must now claim our 
attention. The seeds are bruised for their oil, which is very pure, 
and is largely manufactured at Marseilles from seeds brought from. 
Egypt. These seeds are given as a fattening food to cattle. Cotton¬ 
seed cake is imported from the West Indies into England, being 
used as a valuable food for cattle. The produce of off-cake and oil 
from cotton-seeds is, 2 gallons of oil to i ewi of seeds, and 96 lb, 
of cake. A great quantity is shipped from China, chiefly from 
Shanghai, for the English market. It forms an invaluable manure 
for the farmer.—- Royl& on Cotton Cultivation, buHUioiidh, JLiticll&y, 
Moxl. 
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(304) Grangea Maderaspatana (Pair.) N. 0. Composit®. 

Mashiputri, Tam. Nelanipata, Mai. Mustaru, Tel. Namutl, Beng. 

Description. —Stems procumbent or diffuse, villous; leaves 
sinuately pinnatifid, lobes obtuse; peduncles terminal or leaf- 
opposed ; beads of flowers sub-globose, solitary, yellow. FI. 
Dec. —Jan. — Dec. Prod. v. 373. — Wight Contrih. p. 12.— 
Artemisia Maderaspatana, Roxb. — Wight Icon. t. 1097.— 
Rheede, x. t. 49. Bice-fields in the Peninsula. 

Medical Uses.— 'The leaves are used medicinally as a stomachic. 
The Yytians also consider them to have deobstruent and antispas- 
inodic properties. They are used also in the preparation of antiseptic 
and anodyne fomentations.— Ainslie. 

(305) Grewia oppositifolia (Buck.) hf. 0. Tiltace.e. 

Description. — Tree ; leaves bifarious, alternate, shorfc- 
petioled, from ovate to rhomb - shaped, 3 - nerved, serrate, 
serratures obtuse and glandular, rather harsh, on both sides; 
peduncles leaf-opposed, solitary, longer than the petioles, 3-5 
flowered; flowers large, yellowish; calyx. 3-ribbed at the back; 
sepals 5, linear; petals lanceolate; drupe smooth, olive-coloured, 
fleshy; nut 1-celled, FI. March—June.— Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 
583.— Wight Icon. t. 82.-Khorce Pass. Dheyra Dhoon. 

Economic Uses.—T he inner bark is used for cordage and coarso 
clot! i. The former much used for agricultural purposes, and for rigging 
boats. A kind of paper is also made from it.—( Boyle . ) It attains its 
full size in about 15 years. The wood is straw-coloured, soft, elastic, 
and durable; and is well adapted for handles of axes and other 
tools, and cot-frames.— (Poweffis Punj. Prod.) The chief value of the 
tree is on account of the leaves, which largely serve as fodder, and 
are said to increase the quantity of milk. The bark is made into 
sandals. A fair paper has been manufactured from the bark by 
Europeans in the Ivangra valley.— (Stewart’s Punj. Plants.) The 
timber of another species, the G. elastica, is highly esteemed for its 
strength and elasticity, and is much used for bows, buggy-shafts, 
and sticks. The berries have a pleasant acid taste, and. are used for 
making sherbet.— Hoyle. 

(306) Grislea tomentosa (Roxb.) N. O. Lythracm. 

Sirinjie, Tel, Dhaee-phool, Beno, 

Description.-— Shrub or small tree; branchlets pubescent; 
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leaves opposite, entire, lanceolate, somewhate cordate at the 
base, sessile, under side hairy, smoothish above; petals usually 
6, scarcely conspicuous; stamens decimate; capsule oblong; 
calyx tubular, sharply toothed ; seeds numerous; peduncles 
axillary, many-flowered ; flowers red. FL Dec.—April.— W. 
&. A. Prod. i. 308.— Roxb. Flor. hid. ii. 233.— Cor. i. t. 31. 

--Lythrum frutieosum, Linn. -Peninsula. Bengal. Oudo. 

Dheyra Dlioon. 

Economic Uses. —The petals are used as a red dye as well as in 
medicine. An infusion of the leaves is employed as a substitute for 
tea by the hill tribes near Ellichpoor, where the shrub grows. Dr 
Gibson remarks that it is a very common shrub throughout the 
forest of the Concan, and along the Ghauts. It has rather pretty 
red flowers, appearing from December to February; and in Oandeish, 
where the plant grows abundantly, forms a considerable article of 
commerce inland as a dye.— {l)r Gibran.) There are two varieties 
.of this tree, the white and black, distinguished by the colour of ; he 
hark, fruit, and shape of the leaves. The wood is light yellow, hard, 
smooth, and tough. It yields good material for ploughs, and attains 
its full size in 30 yeatS;-—(PowelPs Punj. Prod.) In the northern 
Circars, where it is known under the name of godari and reyya 
inarm, the leaves are employed in dyeing leather. Sheep - skins 
steeped in an infusion of the dried leaves become a fine red, of 
which native slippers are made. The dried flowers are employed in 
Northern India, under the name of dhouri, in tlie process of dyeing 
with the Morinda bark, not so much for their colouring as their 
astringent properties. The shrub is abundant in the hilly tracts of 
the Northern ©rears. —Jury Rep, Mod. Exhib. 

(307) Guazuma tomentosum (//. B. Kt'h.) N. 0. Btttneiuacb^e. 

Bastard Cedar, Eno. Oodrick, Tbu. 

Description. —Tree, 40-60 feet ; leaves alternate, ovate or 
oblong, unequal at the base, toothed, acuminate at the apex, 
stellately puberulous on the upper side, tomentose beneath ; 
petals 5, yellow, with two purple awns at the apex; capsules 
5-celled, many-seeded; seeds angular; peduncles axillary and 
terminal. FI. Aug.—Sept.—IF. & A. Prod. i. 64 . — Wight 
III. t. 31 . —G. ulmifolia, Wall. -Cultivated. 

Medical Uses. —A decoction of the inner hark is very glutinous, 
and besides being employed to clarify sugar, is said to be of use in 
Elephantiasis; while the older hark is used as a sudorific, and is 
given in diseases of the chest and cutaneous complaints ■ Lindletj. 
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Economic Uses.— This tree has been introduced from the West 
Indies, but is now common in India; it is not unlike the English 
elm, with leaves that droop hanging quite down whilst the petioles 
remain stiff and straight. The fruit is filled with mucilage, which 
is very agreeable to the taste. The wood is light and loose-grained, 
and is much used in making furniture, especially by coachmakers 
for panels. A fibre was prepared from the young shoots which was 
submitted to experiments by Dr Roxburgh, and found to be of con¬ 
siderable strength, breaking at 100 lb. when dry, and 140 lb. when 
wet.— {Don. Hoyle. Fib. Plants.) It grows quickly, and is suited for 
avenues. In Coorg and the western forests it grows to a large size. 
Its leaves afford excellent fodder for cattle. 


(308) Guettarda speciosa (Linn.) N. O. Cinchonace.e. 

Puneer-marum, Tam. Kavapoo, Mal. 

Description.— Tree ; leaves ovate or obovate, often slightly 
cordate at the base, obtuse at the apex, pubescent on the under 
side; cymes peduncled, axillary, velvety, much shorter than 
the leaf; corolla hypocrateriform, with cylindrical tube; flowers 
4-9 cleft; anthers sessile in the throat of the corolla; calyx 
limb deciduous ; stamens 4-9 ; drupe depressed, marked by the 
traces of the calyx; cells of the nut curved, 1-seeded; flowers 
white, very fragrant. M. April—May.— W. & A. Prod. i. 
422.— Wight Icon. i. t. 40.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 686.—Nyctan- 

thes hirsuta, Linn. — Iiheede, iv. t. 47, 48.-Travancore. 

Coromandel in gardens. 

^ .Economic Uses. —The flowers of this tree are exquisitely fragrant. 
They come out in the evening, and have all dropped on the ground 
by the morning. The natives in Travancore distil an odoriferous 
water from the corollas, which is very like rose-water. In order to 
procure it they spread a very thin muslin cloth over the tree in the 
evening, taking care that it comes well in contact with the flowers 
as much as possible. During the heavy dew at night the cloth be¬ 
comes saturated, and imbibes the extract from the flowers. It is 
then wrung out in the morning. This extract is sold in the bazaars. 

•— Pers. Obs. 


(309) Guilandina bonduc (Linn.) N. O. Lequminos/e. 

Kuluuje, Caretti, Mai,. Kalichikai, Tam. Gotsalcaia, Tel. Nata-caraim, Hind. 
Gutclika, I)uk. Nata, Benge 

Description.— Climbing shrub ; leaves abruptly bipin n a ted, 
more or less pubescent, 3-8 pair, with 1-2 small recurved 
prickles between them; leaflets oval or ovate; prickles soli- 
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tary; flowers yellow ; sepals 5, nearly equal; petals 5, sessile; 
flowers largish, sulphur-coloured, spicately racemose; legume 
ovate, 2-valved, 1-2 seeded, covered with straight prickles ; 
seeds long, nearly globose. FI. Aug.—Oct,— \V. & A. Prod. i. 
230.—G. bonducella, Linn. —Cfesalpiuia bonduc, lioxb. FI, 
Ind. ii. 362.— Ilhecde, ii. i 22,—-Coromandel. Travanootc. 
Bombay. Bengal. 

Medical Uses.—T he kernels of the nuts are very bitter, and said 
by the native doctors to be powerfully tonic. They are given in 
cases of intermittent fevers mixed with spices in the form of powder. 
Bounded and mixed with castor-oil, they are applied externally in 
hydrocele. -At Amboyna the seeds are considered as anthelmintic, 
and the root tonic in dyspepsia. In Cochin China tho leaves are 
reckoned as deobstruent and emmenagogue, and the root astringent, 
The oil from tho former is useful in convulsions, palsy, and similar 
complaints. In Scotland, where they are frequently thrown upon 
the sea-shore, they are known as Molucca beans. Piddington has 
detected in the nuts, oil, starch, sugar, and resin.— Ainslie. Lour. 
Humph. 

(310) Guizotia oleifera (Dec.) N. 0. Composite. 

Ratufcil, Bbno. EamtUla, DtfK. Kalatill, Hind. Valesviloo, Tea. 

Description. —Annual, herbaceous, erect; leaves opposite, 
long lanceolate, coarsely serrated; peduncles elongated, sub- 
corymbose ; flowers large, bright yellow. FI. JSTov.—Dec,— 
Yerbesina sativa, Roxh FI. Ind. iii. 441 .—Bamtilla oleifera, 
Dec. -Madras. Cultivated in the Deccan. Lower Bengal. 

Economic Uses, — Commonly cultivated in Mysore and the 
Deccan, for the sake of the oil yielded by its seeds. The Bam til 
oil is sweet-tasted, and is need for the same purposes as the gingely- 
oil, though an inferior oil. Tho oil expressed from the larger seeds 
is the common lamp-oil of Upper India, and is very cheap. In 
Mysore the seed is sown in July or August after the first heavy 
rains, the fields being simply ploughed, neither weeding nor manure 
being required. In three months from the sowing, the crop is cut, 
and after being placed in the sun for a few days, the seeds are 
thrashed out with a stick. The produce is about two bushels an 
acre. In Mysore the price is about Ks. 3-8 a maiuid. — Ainslie. 
Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. Ileyne’s Tracts. Simmands. 

(311) Gynandropsis pentaphylla (Dec.) N. 0. Cappamuaokk. 

Caat-kadokoo, Oara-vella, Mae. Katiala, Shada Ooorhooreeja, Beng. Nap 
kadughoo, Nai V ay 11a, Tam. 

Description. —Annual, 1 foot; calyx sepals 4, spreading; 







petals 4, open, not covering the stamens; stem more or less 
covered with glandular pubescence or hairs; middle leaves 5- 
foliolate, lower and floral leaves trifoliolate; leaflets obovate, 
puberulous, entire, or slightly serrulate; flowers white or flesh- 
coloured, with pink stamens and brown anthers; siliqua stalked. 
FI. July—Aug.— W. & A. Prod. i. 21.—Cleome pentaphylla, 

Linn. — Roxb. FI. hid. iii. 126.— Rheede, ix. t. 24.-Common 

everywhere. Bengal. Xepaul. 

Medical Uses.— The leaves bruised and applied- to the skin act 
as a rubefacient, and produce abundant serous exudation, answering 
the purpose of a blister. The seeds are given internally, beaten to 
a paste, in fever arid bilious affections; and the juice of leaves, beaten 
up with salt, in ear-ache. The whole plant made into an ointment 
with oil is applied to pustular eruptions of the skin, and simply 
boiled in oil is efficacious in cutaneous diseases, especially leprosy. 
— {Rheede. Ainslie. Wight.) Sir W. Jones remarked that its sen¬ 
sible qualities seemed to promise great antiapasmodic virtues, it 
having a scent resembling Assafcetida. The seeds arc used as a 
substitute for mustard, and yield a good oil.— Pharm. of India. 

(312) Gyrocarpus Asiaticus ( Willd.) 0. Combretaceje. 

Tanukoo, Tel. 

Description. —Large tree; leaves crowded about the extre¬ 
mities of the branchlets, broad cordate, 3-nerved, often slightly 
lobed, above smooth, below downy, with two pits on the upper 
side of the base; petioles downy ; panicles terminal, divisions 
2-forked; hermaphrodite flowers solitary, sessile in the division 
of the panicle; calyx 5-sepailed, segments unequal, interior 
pairs large, wedge-shaped., 3-toothed, expanding into two long 
membranaceous wings; flowers small, yellow; capsule globular, 
wrinkled, 1-celled, 1-valved, size of a cherry, ending in two 
long lanceolate membranaceous wings. FI. Dec.—Jan.—G-. 

Jaequini, lioxb. FI. hid. i. 445.— Cor. i. t. 1.-Coromandel 

mountains. Banks of the Krishna. 

Economic Uses.— The wood of this tree is very light, and when 
procurable is preferred above all others in the construction of Cata¬ 
marans. It is also used for making cowrie-boxes and toys, and 
takes paint and varnish well.— Roxb. 
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(313) Hardwickia binata (Moxb.) N. 0. Legusitnosa;. 

Achi Karachi, Kat-udugu, Tam. Nar-yepi, Tel. 

Description. —Tree, bark deeply cracked, branches spread¬ 
ing ; leaves alternate, petroled, leaflets 1 pair, opposite, sessile, 
.with a bristle between them, between semi-cordate and reni- 
form, obtuse, entire, very smooth on both sides, 3-6 veined at 
the base’, when young tinged with red, stipules small, cordate, 
caducous; panicles terminal and from the exterior axils; 
flowers pedicelled, scattered, small, bracts minute, caducous ; 
calyx somewhat hoary outside, often dotted, yellowish within, 
filaments usually 10, rarely 6-8, anthers with or without an 
acute point between the lobes ; style filiform, stigma large, 
peltate; legume lanceolate, 2-3 inches in length, 2-valved, 
striated lengthwise, opening at the apex ; seed solitary in the 
apex of the legume.— Moxb. Flor. Ind. ii. 423.— W. & A. 

Prod. i. 284 —Bedd.Fior. Sylv. t. 26.-Banks of the Cauvery. 

Salem and Coimbatore districts. Western slopes of the 
Neilgherries. Mysore. Godavery forests. Bombay. 

Economic Uses.— This is a valuable tree, but cattle being very 
fond of its loaves, it is pollarded to a great extent. The timber is 
of a reddish colour, very hard, strong, and heavy, and of an excellent 
quality. It is a first-rate building and engineering timber. Its bark 
yields a strong fibre much used by the natives. It is easily raised 
fr om seed, and grows to 3500 feet elevation.— Beddome. 

(314) Hedyotis umbellata (Lam.) IN. 0. Cinchonaoe.®. 

Indian Madder, Iso. Saya or Eniboorel clieddie, Tam. CJieriveloo, Tel. 

Description. —Small plant, suffruticose, erect or diffuse, 
slightly scabrous ; calyx 4-parted; corolla rotate, 4-cleft; 
leaves opposite or verticillate, linear, paler on the under side, 
margins recurved; stipules ciliated with bristles; peduncles 
alternate, axillary, bearing a short raceme; partial peduncles 
1-3 flowered; capmle globose with a wide dehiscence; flowers 
white.— W. & a. Prod. i. 413.—Oldenlandia umbellata, Linn. 




— 1'oxb. Cor. i. t 3.— FI. Ind. i. 421.-- Coromandel. Concans. 

Cultivated in the Peninsula. 


Medical Uses. —The leaves are considered expectorant. ‘Dried 
and powdered they are .mixed with flour and made into cakes, and 
given in asthmatic complaints and consumption, an ounce daily of 
decoction being the dose given.—• Aindie . ' 

Economic Uses. —This is much cultivated in sandy situations on 
the Coromandel coast, especially at Nellore, Masulipatam, and other 
places. The root, which is long and orange-coloured, gives the best 
and most durable red dye for cotton cloth. A purple and brown-orange 
dye is also procured from it. It is often called by the Tarnulians 
the Ramiseram Vayr, from its growing plentifully on that island. 
Among Europeans it is known as the Chay root. Simrnonds says 
the outer bark of the roots furnishes the colouring matter for the 
durable red for which the chintzes of India are famous. Chay root 
forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon. The wild plant 
there is considered preferable ; the roots, which are shorter, yielding 
one-fourth part more colouring matterj and the right to dig it is 
farmed out. It grows spontaneously on light, dry, sandy ground on the 
sea-coast. The cultivated roots are slender, with a few lateral fibres, 
and from one to two feet long. The dye is said to have been tried 
in Europe, but not with much advantage. This red dye, similar to 
Munjeet, is used to a great extent in the southern parts of Iiindo- 
stan by the native dyers. It is not held in very good estimation in 
Europe, but seems to deserve a better reputation than it at present 
possesses. Specimens of the dye were forwarded to the Madras 
Exhibition, upon which the Jurors reported as follows : The 
colouring matter resides entirely in the hark of the root; the inner 
portion is white and useless. The root is of great importance to the 
Indian dyer, yielding a red dye similar to Munjeet, which is used to 
a great extent in the southern parts of Hiudostan. The celebrated 
red turbans of Madura are dyed with the Chay root, which is con¬ 
sidered superior of its kind, hut this is probably owing to some chemi¬ 
cal effect which the water of the Vigay river has upon it, and not to 
any peculiar excellence of the dye itself. Wild Chay is considered 
to yield one-third more colouring matter than the cultivated root; 
this probably arises from too much watering, as much rain injures 
the quality of the root. Eoots of two years' growth are proforred 
when procurable. It is currently reported that Chay rapt rapidly 
deteriorates by being kept in the hold of a ship, or indeed in any 
dark place.*— Simmovds. Jury Rep. Mad. Exhib. AinsHe. 

(315) Hemidesmus Indicus (R Br.) N. 0. Asclepiace.e. 

Country Sarsaparilla, Eng. Narooneemlee, Mad. Nunnari, Tam. Sooguridapala, 
Tec. Miigraboo, Hini>. Unanto-mool, Beno. 

XilSCElPTloiT. — Twining ; stem glabrous; loaves from cordate 

* For account of the cultivation and produce of the Chay root, see Appendix D. 
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i, passing into narrow linear, acute, often 
oblong-lanceolate cymes, often sub-sessile, sometimes pe~ 
duneled; scales of the corolla obtuse, cohering tlie whole 
length of the tube; follicles slender, straight; flowers on the 
outside, pale green, on the inside, dark blood-coloured. Fk 
June—Aug.-— Wight Contrib. p. 63.— Icon-, t. p. 594. —Peri- 
ploca Indica, Willd .—Asclepias pseudosarsa. Var. latifolia, 

lloxb. FI. hid. ii. 39.— Rheede, x. t. 34.- Coromandel. Pom- 

bay. Bengal. Very common in Travancore. 

Medical Uses. —This root is an excellent substitute for sarsa¬ 
parilla, and much usedhmong the natives, being sold in the bazaars 
for this purpose. They employ it particularly for the thrush in 
children, giving about a drachm every morning and evening of the 
powder fried in butter. Dried and reduced to powder, and mixed 
with honey, it is reckoned a good specific in rheumatic pains and 
boils; and, in decoction with onions and cocoanut-oil, is internally 
recommended in haemorrhoids, and simply bruised and mixed with 
water in diarrhoea. Ainslie states that the root is mucilaginous and 
slightly bitter, and is recommended by the Tainool doctors in cases 
of strangury and gravel, being pulverised and mixed with cow's 
milk; they also give it in decoction with cummin-seeds to purify 
the blood and correct the acrimony of the bile. A decoction of it is 
also prescribed by European practitioners in cutaneous diseases, 
scrofula, and venereal affections. Dr O’Shaughnessy repeatedly 
experimented upon the roots, and found their diuretic properties 
very remarkable. Two ounces infused in a pint of water, and 
allowed to cool, was the quantity usually employed daily; and by 
such doses the discharge of urine was generally trebled or quad¬ 
rupled. It also acted as a diaphoretic and tonic, greatly increasing 
the appetite. Dr Pereira says the root is brownish externally, and 
has a peculiar aromatic odour, somewhat like that of sassafras. It 
has been employed as a cheap and efficacious substitute for sarsa¬ 
parilla in cachectic diseases, increasing the appetite and improving 
the health. In some cases it has succeeded where sarsaparilla has 
failed, and in others failed where sarsaparilla proved successful.— 
Ainslie. Moxb. 

(316) Herpestis monniera (TI. B. fy Kth.) N. 0. Scrophueaiuacmi. 

Beami, Mad. Neerpiriinie, Tam. Sambroiuclnttoo, Shevet-chanmi, Hini>. • 
Adha-birni, Bung. 

Description. —Annual, creeping; leaves opposite, sessile, 
obovate, wedge-shaped or oblong, smooth, entire, fleshy, dotted 
with minute spots; peduncles axillary, alternate, solitary, 
shorter than the leaves, 1-flowered; flowers blue; calyx 5-cleft, 
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exterior S segments larger than the others; corolla camparrulate, 
5-partecL, divisions equal; capsule ovate, 2-celled, 2-valved; 
seeds numerous. FI. STearly all the y&r.— Roxb. FI. Ind. i. 
141.— Cor. it t. 178.—Gratiola monniera, Linn. — Hhee.de, x. t. 

14.-Moist situations near streams or on the borders of 

tanks. 

Medical Uses. —The root, stalks, and leaves' .are used by the 
Hindoos medicinally as diuretic and aperient. Roxburgh says that 
the expressed juice mixed with petroleum is rubbed on parts affected 
with rheumatism.— -Ainslie. Roxb. 

(317) Hibiscus cannabinns (Linn.) 2ST. 0. Malvaceae. 

Deckanee Hemp, Eng. Palungoo, Tam. Gottgkura, Tel. Ambaroe, Duk. 
M&esta-paut, Being. 

Description. —Stem herbaceous, pricldy; leaves palmately 
5-partite, glabrous, segments narrow lanceolated, acuminated, 
serrated; flowers almost sessile, axillary, solitary; leaves of 
the iuvolucel about 9, subulate, prickly with rigid bristles, 
shorter than the undivided portion of the calyx; calyx divided 
beyond the middle, segments slightly prickly, 1-nerved ; 
corolla spreading; fruit nearly globose, acuminated, very hairy; 
seeds few, glabrous; flowers pale sulphur, with a deep purple 
centre; carpels joined into a 5-celled, 5-valved capsule. FI 
June — July. — W. & A. Prod. i. 50.— Roxh. FI. Ind. iii 208.— 
Cor. ii. t'. 190.-Negapatam. Cultivated in Western India. 

Economic Uses. —The bark of this species is full of strong fibres 
which the inhabitants of the Malabar coast prepare and make into 
cordage, and it seems as if it might be worked into strong fine thread 
of any size. In Coimbatore it is called Pooley-munjee, and is culti 
voted in the cold season, though with sufficient moisture it will 
thrive all the year. A rich loose soil suits it best. It requires about 
three months from the time it is sown before it is fit to be pulled 
up for watering, which operation, with the subsequent dressing, is 
similar to that used in the preparation of the Sunn fibre. Dr Buch¬ 
anan observed that it was sown by itself in fields where nothing else 
grew. It goes by Various names in different parts of the country. 
The fibres are harsh, and more remarkable for strength than fineness, 
but might be-improved- by care It is as much, cultivated for the 
sake of its leaves as its fibres, which former are acidulous, and are 
oaten by the natives. In Dr Roxburgh’s experiments a line broke at 
115 lb., Sunn under tho same circumstances at 160 lb. But in Pro¬ 
fessor Boyle’s experiments this broke at 190 lb., Sunn at 150 lb. 
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>r Gibson, states that in Bombay it is cut in November, and kept 
for a short time till ready for stripping the bark. The length of 
these fibres is usually from 5 to 10 feet— (Hoyle. Roxl.) The bark 
of the //. fnrcatns yields a good strong white fibre. A lino made 
from it broke at 89 lb. when dry, and at 92 lb. when wet. It is 
cut while the plant is flowering and steeped at once.— Hoyle. 


Do. 
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(318) Hibiscus Rosa sinensis (Linn.) 

Shoe- flower plant, or China Rose, Bno. Schempariti, Mal. 

Tam. Dasanie, Tin. Jasoon, Duk. Java, Beng, 

Description. —Shrub, 12-15 feet; stem arborescent, without 
prickles; leaves ovate, acuminated, coarsely toothed, arid 
slightly cut towards the apex, entire at the base; pedicels 
axillary, as long as, or longer than, the leaves, jointed above their 
middle; involucel 6-7 leaved; calyx tubular, 5-cleft; flower’s 
large, single or double, crimson, yellow, or white; seeds un¬ 
known. FI. All the year.—? V. & A. Prod. i. 4$.—Rheede, ii. 
t. 16. — Boxb. FI. Ind. iii, 194. —-—Peninsula. Cultivated in 
gardens. 

Medical Uses.—T he leaves are considered in Cochin China as 
emollient and slightly aperient. The flowers are nsed to tinge 
spirituous liquors, and the petals when rubbed on paper communi¬ 
cate a bluish-purple tint, which forms an excellent substitute for 
litmus-paper as a chemical test. The loaves are prescribed by the 
natives in smallpox, but are said to check the eruption too much.— 
(Don. Avndvi .) An infusion of the petals is given as a demulcent 
refrigerant drink .in fevers.— Pharm. of India. ' 

Economic Uses.— In China they make these handsome flowers 
into garlands and festoons on all occasions of festivity, and even in 
their sepulchral rites. The petals of the flowers are used for black¬ 
ing shoes, and the women also employ them to colour their hair and 
eyebrows black. They are also eaten by the natives as pickles. 

\ . 'G ■ ; : 7‘k : V 7■ 

(31 9) Hibiscus subdariffa (Linn.) Do. 

Roselle, or Red Sorrel, Eng. Mesta, Brno. Polechee, Mac. 

Description.— Annual, glabrous, 1-3 feet; lower leaves un¬ 
divided, upper palmately 3-5 lobed, cuneate and entire at the 
base, lobes oblong - lanceolate, acuminated, toothed; flowers 
axillary, solitary on very short pedicels; involucel segments 
about 12 ; stems unarmed ; capsule many - seeded ; seeds 
smooth; flowers pale sulphur, with dark-brown eye. FI. Oct.- 
.Dec. — W. & A. Prod, i, 52,- 


- Common in gardens. 
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Economic Uses. —The fleshy calyx and capsule, freed from the 
seeds, make excellent tarts and jellies. A decoction of thorn sweet¬ 
ened and fermented is commonly called in the West Indies Sorrel- 
drink. The leaves are used in salads. Sabdariffa is the Turkish 
name for the plant. The stem is cut when in flower, and a fibre got 
from the bark which is rather line and silky. In Itajahmuudry 
they are planted for this purpose. The stems are left to rot in fresh, 
water, hut spoil if put in salt water. Excellent tow and hemp might 
be made from several species of Hibiscus, “the staple being long, fibre 
uniform, silky, and fine. Cordage of greater compactness and density 
could therefore he made from them than from many of the coarser 
fibres. All plants of the kind should he sown thick, for the simple 
reason that they will grow tall and slender, thus giving a greater 
length of straight fibre yielding stem. No plant yielding fibres 
should be gathered for more than one or two days before being pre¬ 
pared, as the drying up of the sap stains the fibres, and the sooner the 
fibre is cleaned the stronger and whiter it will be; and newly- 
cleaned fibres fifust not be exposed to the sun, as thoy acquire a brown 
tinge. It must be recollected that all plants are usually in greatest 
vigour when in flower or fruit, and at that time they yield the greatest 
amount of fibre.— Re-port on Fibres. Ainslie. 

( 320 ) Holarrhena antidysenterica (Wall.) N. 0 . Apootnaoea 

Description.— Shrub; leaves opposite, entire, elliptic, very 
obtuse at the base, acute or abruptly acuminated at the apex; 
calycine lobes lanceolate; corolla cup-shaped, tube dilated 
between the base and the middle, throat contracted ; stamens 
inserted between the base and middle of the tube ; cymes 
many-flowered, terminal; flowers puberulous, white; follicles 
afoot long. Fl. Feb.—May.— Wight Icon. t. 439. —‘-Chitta¬ 
gong. Malabar. Peninsula. 

Meihoai.' Uses.— The hark of this shrub was formerly imported 
into Europe under the names of Covessi bark , Oodaga pala , Corto 
de pala, and TelUcherry bark. It has a bitter taste. It has astrin¬ 
gent and tonic properties, hut has obtained its chief repute as a 
remedy in dysentery. Cases have occurred of its having succeeded as 
a remedy in that complaint when Ipecacuanha and other remedies 
had failed. It has also been extensively employed as an anti-periodic. 
The seeds are also highly valued by the natives in dysenteric affec¬ 
tions. They are narrow, elongated, about half an inch long, of a 
cinnamon-brown colour, convex on one side, and concave and marked 
with' a longitudinal pale line on the other, easily broken, bitter to 
the taste, and of a heavy unpleasant odour. They arC often con¬ 
founded with the seeds of Wrightia tindana, to which they hear a 
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general resemblance. An infusion of the toasted seeds is a gentle 
and safe astringent in bowel-complaints, and is .given to allay the 
vomiting in cholera. — (Ainslie.) Anthelmintic virtues are also 
assigned to them. During the last cattle-plague epidemic in Bengal 
they were extensively employed, being regarded as possessing certain 
specific virtues.— (Indian Med . Gazette. Phann. of India.) A 
variety of the abo ve, the II. puhescens, is also an esteemed remedy 
for dysentery and bowel-complaints, the seeds being the.parts used. 
The bark also possesses astringent, tonic properties, and is employed 
in fevers.— Wight 

(321) Holigarna longifolia (Roxb.) K 0. Anacarwaomb. 

Oattu Tsjeru, Mal. 

Description. —Tree, 60 feet; leaves alternate, cuneate, ob¬ 
long or acute; petioles usually with a soft, incurved, thorn-like, 
deciduous process on each side about the middle; panicles 
terminal and axillary ; styles recurved ; calyx 5-toothed; petals 
5, oblong, spreading; stamens 5, shorter than the corolla; nut 
ovate, with a fleshy pericarp; flowers small, whitish. FI. 
Jan.— Feb — F. & A. Prod. i. 169 .--Roxb. FI hid. ii. 80.— 
Cor. iii. t. 282. — Bheede, iv. t. 9.-—Travancore. Chileans. 
Chittagong. 

Economic Uses. —This is a tall tree found on the mountains of 
Malabar. The natives by incision extract an exceedingly acrid j uice 
from the stem, which they use as varnish. The nut is about the 
size of an olive, containing between the laminae numerous cells filled 
with black, rather thick, acrid fluid. The fruit is like a prune, at 
first glaucous and downy, when ripe dark .blue and glabrous. The 
juice is sjicculent and glutinous. There is another variety with a 
round dark fruit. Small boats are made from the timber. The 
bark, when wounded, gives out tears acrid and glutinous. The juice 
of the fruit is used by painters, and also for fixing indelible colours 
figured on linen cloths.-— Don. 

(322) Holostemma Eheedii (Spr.) 0. Asclepiacm. 

Ada-kodion, Mac. Palla-gurgi, Tel. 

Description.—S tems twilling, perennial; leaves broad cot-* 
date, opposite; corolla subrotate, 5-cleft; stamineous corona 
inserted below the. gynostegitun, simple, annular, ohsoletely 
5-lohed; follicles ventricose, smooth; seeds comose ; flowers 
largish, thick and fleshy, purplish green. FI. Sept. Oct- 
Wight Contrib. p. 55.— Icon. t. 597—Asclepias ammlaria, 






Rod). FI. Tnd. ii. 37 .—Bheede, ix. t. 7.-Malabar. Covalum 

jungles near Trevanclntm. Mysore. Circats. 


Medical Uses. —The flowers of this creeper are remarkably 
pretty, and would answer well for trellis-work in gardens. Hie 
medical virtues of the plant are given by Bheede, who states that 
the, root pulverised and applied to the eyes will remove dimness oi 
vision. Mixed with other ingredients it is also used in ophthalmia— 
for, says that author, “ vires hujus plant® plaids ophthalmic® sunt. 

It has an extensive distribution, being found trom the southernmost 
province to the base of the Himalaya. The plant yields a toler¬ 
able fibre, which is said to be in its best condition after the rains.— 
Wight, likeede. Fers. Ohs. 

(323) Homalonema aromaticum (Schott.) N. 0. Akace®. 

Description. —Perennial; caulescent leaves sub-sagittate, 
cordate, ac ultimate, lobes rounded and divaricate; spadix 
cylindric, obtuse, equalling the spathe, above male, below 
female with abortive stamens intermixed ; anthers many-celled. 
FI. Jan.—Feb.— W'ight Icon. t. 805.—Calla aromatica, Rod. 
FI. Ind. ill. 513.-Chittagong. 

Medical Uses. — A native of Chittagong : when cut it diffuses a 
pleasant aromatic scent. The natives hold the medical virtues of 
the coot in high estimation.— -Roxb. 

(324) Hopea parviflora (Becldome ). If. 0. Diptekocarpe/B. 

Trubogam, Mal. 

D escription. —Large tree ; petioles, panicles, and calyx hairy; 
leaves short-petioled, glabrous, ovate to oblong, furnished with 
glands in the axils of the veins beneath; flowers secuud, sub- 
sessile, numerous, very minute, fragrant; stamens 15, alter¬ 
nately single and in pairs ; stigma 3-cleft.— Bcdtl. Flor. bylv. t. 
6.——Malabar and Canara, in moist and dry forests. 

Economic Uses,—T his tree grows to an elevation of 3500 feet. 
It is hitherto unknown commercially, but promises to he a very 
serviceable timber for gun-carriages and similar purposes, and espe- 
cially for railway-sleopers. Iu south Caiiaxa it is much valued for 
temple buildings.— (Beddome. ) It produces a gum, the uses of 
which are hitherto unknown. At the coast it costs about 10 
rupees a mauml. A considerable amount is annually available. 
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(325) Hopea Wightiana (Wall.) Do. 


Kong or Kongoo, Tam, 


Description.—L arge tree; young branches and petioles 
densely pubescent; leaves ovate-oblong, rounded at the base 
and attenuated towards the apex into a very obtuse point, 
glabrous except on the rib above; panicles axillary, generally 
three together, shorter than, or as long as, the leaves; flowers 
pink, secund, bracteolate at the base of their very short pedi¬ 
cels ; calyx glabrous ; corolla hairy on the outside; stamens 15, 
alternately single and double; anthers terminated by a long 
bristle; fruit and calycine wings glabrous, bright crimson.— 
W. & A. Prod. i. 85.— III. t. 37;—Becld. Flor. Sylv. I 96. 

Yar. b. Glabra. — Young petioles and branches glabrous. - 

Common in the western forests. Tinnevelly. 

Economic Uses. —The timber is very valuable, and similar to that 
of H. parr flora. The variety b. is the Kongoo of Tinnevelly, and is 
much used in. that district.-— Beddome. 

(326) Hoya pendula (IF. f A.) K 0. Asclehaob.'E. 


Nansje r a-paisj a, Ma l. 


Description. —Stem woody, twining; leaves fleshy, glabrous, 
from oblong-oval, acute to broadly ovate, acuminate, revolute 
on the margins ; peduncles somewhat longer than the petioles, 
pendulous, many-flowered; corolla downy inside ; leaflets of 
stain ineous corona oboval, very obtuse, depressed, having the 
inner angles short and truncate at the apex; stigmaapiculated; 
flowem white, fragrant. FI. March—May.— Wight Gontrih. p. 
36.— Icon. t. 474.—II. Rheedii, W. & A. —Asclepias pendula, 

Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 36.— Rheede, ix. t. 43.-Circar mountains. 

Malabar. ISTeilgherries. 

Medical Uses.— This plant is emetic and alexipharmic. Rheede 
gives many uses for it when mixed with other ingredients. There 
are two varieties of the plant, differing in the shape of the leaves.— 
(Rheede.) The leaves of II. vindiflora are much employed by the 
natives as an application to boils and abscesses. The plant has the 
same emetic and expectorant virtues as Dwmia externa. — Pharm. of 
India. 
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(327) Hugonia mystax (Linn.) U. 0. IIugoniacejk. 

Modera caimi, Mai. Agoore, Tam. 

Description. —Shrub, 10-15 feet; leaves alternate, or 
crowded at the ends of the branches, oval, glabrous, entire ; 
sepals distinct, acute, unequal; petals 5, alternate with the 
sepals; styles 5, distinct; ovary roundish, 5-cel)ed ; fruit a 
drupe, enclosing 5 distinct one-seeded carpels; peduncles 
axillary, 1-flowered; spines circulate, opposite; dowers yellow. 
FI. Feb.—May.— W. & A. Prod. i. 72.-— Wight 111. h t. oh. 
Ehee.de, ii. t. 19.-Travaneore. Coromandel. Malabar. 

Medical Uses.— This is a handsome shrub when in flow, com¬ 
monly met with in Travaneore. Its blossoms are of a beainitul 
Golden-yellow colour. The bruised roots are used m reducing in¬ 
flammatory tumours ; also in the bites of serpents, and as a hhnug 
and anthelmintic, especially for children. Lite bark of. .the root 
employed as an antidote to poisons ,—liheede. 

(328) Hydnocarpus inebrians (Yahl.) U. 0. Pangiacke. 

Morotti, MAt. Maravuttie, Tam. 

Description. —Tree, 50 feet; leaves glabrous, crenately 
serrated, alternate; sepals 5, two outer ones ovate, 3 inner ones 
larger, very concave; petals 5, fringed with soft white hairs; 
fruit globose, very hard, as large as an apple, crowned with the 
undivided portion of the stigma; seeds numerous ; flowers 
small, white. FI. Oct. — Feb. W. & A. Prod. i. 30.— 
W ight III. i. t. 16.— Icon. t. 942.— Mheede, l. t. 36. Oom- 
ujon in Travaneore. Malabar. 

Medical Uses. —The fruit, if eaten, occasions giddiness, and is 
greedily devoured by fishes, but fish taken by these means are not 
lit to be eaten, occasioning vomiting and other violent symptoms. 
On the Malabar coast an oil is extracted from the seeds given in 
cutaneous diseases and ophthalmia, causing an excessive flow ot 
tears.— (Eheede^ The seeds, the iYeeradvmootoo of Ainshe, have a 
nauseous smell and unctuous slightly acrid taste Die expressed ml 
is in much, repute among the natives as a remedy m leprosy. Die 
dose recommended by Ainslie is half a teaspoon! ul twice daily.— 
Pharm. of India. Ainslie. 

Economic Uses.— In Ceylon the seeds are used tor poisoning fish. 
The tree is very common on the western coast. It is genia n lly 
found overhanging tanks, and is usually laden with hint which is 
excessi vely hard. The oil'from the seeds is used as a sedative, and 




